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Peale i Aeee - 

The Vaiéesika Sdtras of Kanada, with the Commentary of San- 
kara Misra and extracts from tho gloss of Jayanaréyana and the 
Bhasva of Chandrakanta, was first published in the years 1919 and 
Igi1.-Inspite of the numerous imperfections of the work, it appears 
to have awakened a lively interest in the study and propagation 
of one of the oldest systems of Hindu Philosophy. For, its publica- 
tion has been followed by a number of very valuable contributions te 
the Jiterature of the subject from the pen of some eminent scholars. 
First aud foremost amongst them 1s the Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus by Dr. Brajendranath Seal, M. A. Ph. D. (1915). Dr. Seal 
observes that “Hindn scientific ideas aud methodology (e. g. the in- 
ductive method or methods of algebraic analysis) have deeply influienced 
the course of natural philosophy in Asia—in the Hast as well asin the 
West —in China and Japan, as well as in the Saracen Empirec’, and 
enters into “a comparative estimate of Greek and Hindn scence’. 
We gives very Incid expositions of the Nydya-Vaigesika Themical ‘he- 
ory, of the conception of Molecular Motion (Parispanda), and of the 
ideas of Mechanics (Kinetics) and Acoustics, and deals very fully with 
the Doctrine of Scientific Method. In the following year (1916y, that 
uccomplished scholar, Dr. Ganganatha Jha, M. A., D. Litt., came out with 
an English translation of the Paddartha-Dharma-Samnyraha,—the Ala qnum 
Opus of the Vaisesikas—, that is, Prasastpada’s Bhasya on the Vaiéesi- 
ka Stitras of Kanada, with Sridhara’s Commentary (Nyayakandali) on 
the Bhisya. In the Introduction he explains the Vaigesika conception 
of Bhita (‘element’), and points out that “what ithe Vaiéesika means 
by saying that these are the ‘five bhitas’, is that there are five states of 
matter: solid (Barth), liquid (Water), gaseous (Air), lwminous (Fire), and 
etheric (Akigéa).” ‘The notes he has added in the body of the book are 
very iiuminating, and clear np many obscure Points im he text. In 
the year 1917, was published the Daga-Paddrtha-Sdstra: Chinese ‘Text 
(translation), with Introduction, Translation and Notes, by H. Ui, Pro- 
fessor in the Sotoshu College, Tokyo, under the editorship of F. W. 
Thomas Esquire. It is a remarkable publication in many ways. In the | 
lirst place, it presents us with a Chinese version of the tenets of Kanada 
in the form of Kwei-ci’s quotations, probably from acommentary on the 
treatise. ‘The author tells us that the treatise was composed# by a 
follower of the Vaigeg:ka, named Mati Chandra, and translated into 
Chinese by Ynan Chwang in 648 A.D. It isin the form of a cateciism, 
and, as a catechism of the doctrines of the later school of the Vaiseskas, 
it is almost unsurpassed. In the second place, the author has compiled 
from Chinese records an account of the traditions current among Chi- 
nese scholars respecting Kanada, his work, and his school. His resear- 
ches fully confirm our view of the great antiquity and popularity of the 
Vaigesika-Sttras. Last bnt not least is Indian Logic and Atomism (1921) 
which is an exposition of the Nyéya and Vaisesika Systems, by A. B. 
Keith, D. C. L., D. Litt., a well-known orientalist. He regards them ‘as 
uble and earnest efforts to solve the problems of knowledge and being 
on the basis of reasoned argument”. He has attempted “to set out the 
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fundamental dccirires «file systems with due regard to their history 
and their relatio.s to Enddhist philosophy’. It is gratifying to: 
find that, as in the ancient past, even so ‘at the present day, “the. 
Vaiéesika has engaged the attention of earnest students all over the 
world. 


Now, what is the Vaisesika Dargana 2?) We do not kuow when or 
by whom the name ‘Vaisesika’ was first applied to the Rae ec of 
Kanada. In the Sfitras the word appears only once (in X. it. 7) where 
if means ‘characteristic’, ‘distinguishing’. ‘According to the rule of 
Panini, IV. ill. 87, the word is derived from the word Wi igesa’, meaning 
‘a treatise on Visesa’. The word ‘visesa’ has yarions meanings Ory. 
species, distinction, difference, excellence, superiority. Accordingly 
the word ‘Vaigesika’ also has been virionsl y interpreted. “The origin 
of the name’’, in one view, “is in the fact that the system is distingni- 
shed from, and superior to, the SAmkhya’’. In another view, “the work 
was named the Vuifcesika sastra, since,it excelled other works in all 
respects, or because it was composed by a man of superior intelligence”. 
A third view is that it 1s called Vaisesika, becanso it particnlarly or 

specifically treats of Genns, Species, amd, Combination which have not 
been dealt with in any other treatise aud thongh they are included in 
the predicables Substance, etc. Ina fourth view, it is distinenished 
from the Samkhya in its theory of Buddhi (understanding), namely 
that Buddhi is an attribute of the Soul, and not its instrument of know. 

ledge. In another view, it is distinguished from the System of Jaimin} 
in so far as it declares that the highest good is to be achieved by the 
renunciation of the things of the world and by the coutemplation of 
Truth, and not by positive performances. Lastly, it is explained that 
Kanada’s system has come to he called “Vaisesika’’ from his theory of 
‘yisesa,’ inhoring in the ultimate atoms (I. 11.6). His atoms are ‘inath- 
ematical points’, without parts, and possessing the same attribnie and 
activity in their respective classes of ‘Harth’, ‘Water’, Fire’, aud ‘Air’, 
lt 1s by means of their ‘visesas’? or individual vn ne that. they 
are distinguished from ono another, and account for the variety me 
things in natnre. This last explanation appears to be preferable to al] 
the others. s 


The Vatsegika is a Molya-sdstra: it teaches a doctrine of release, 
release from the coil of mortality. According to Kanida, man must 
work out his own salvation. I$ is given to him, if he will, to hear tlie 
Truth froin the Scriptures or from a ‘preceptor, on high or here below, 
to think over it in his mind, and to meditate upon 7 in the recesses ai 
his heart. He can control his sensory aud motor organs, and, 


by 


eliminating superficial psychic states, make the mind steady oh the 


Sonl. Steadiness of the mind in the Soul is called Yoga. Yoga is 
neither a mystery nor is it mysticism. It is tho realisation of the tree- 
dom of will, of the free Self. He then becomes master of time and space. 
for him there is no distinction of past, present, and future ; no dvati- 
netion of here, there , and elsewhere. ‘he mind being at rest, pleasure 
and pain do not arn ae, activity ceases, and the Jaw of Karma is cancell-. 
‘ed fer all time to come. The accumulated Karma of the past, however, 
remains. Having realised the fundamental freedum of the Self, he. 
sees what experiences are in store for him, and lives out those exper- 
jences in appropriate forms and surroundings brought about by the 
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«creative power of will. In this way he cancels the past as well. There- 
after, when death takes place, and the soul finally quits its temporal 
abode, it does not pass into other forms of finite life, but remains free 
for ever till the end of Time. That freedum is called Mokga, the supreme 
good, the be-all and end-all of existence. 


Self-knowledge, Self-realisation, Atma-siksitkara, is then the only 
means of attaining Mokga. The fundamental teaching of Kanada, 
therefore, is “tattva-jfldnat mihgreyasam”’, the supreme good results 
from the knowledge of the truth about the Soul. It is a translation of 
the Vedic text, “Tarati Sokam Atma-vit’’, the knower of the Self over- 
comes Kyil. 


‘he Soul is therefore to be known. MKanida shows how it is to be 
known. Hence the Vaigesika Sastra is also called Adhydtma Sastra, a. 
treatise respecting the Soul. It was not necessary for him to cal] 
attention to the nature of the Soul in itself, the pure Soul as it was in 
the beginning and as it will bein the end. It was enough for his pur- 
pose to demonstrate the nature of the Soul in the interval of Time, the 
suffering Sonl, the Soul revolving on the wheel of births and deaths 
and ve-births under the Law of Karma. ‘The universal experience of 
_ Suffering (“Duhkha”) compels an enquiry as to the means of its removal, 
namely, realisation of the truth about the Soul ; and Kanada’s view is 
that the Soul can be known by means of the Not-Soul. 


The Sonl and the Not-Soul make up Reality. The Real is that 
which is knowable and nameable-Reality therefore consists of Padar- 
thas, nameables or predicables. They are not merely categorie ~{ 
Teonght, in the sense that they have no existence outside and indepen- 
dent of thought. ‘They are classes of entities which have an existence 
antecedent to, and independent of, our thought. They become objects 
of our thought, they are-knowable and nameable, because ihey exist. 
“In pure perception we are actually placed outside ourselves, we touch 
the reality of the object in an immediate intuition “(Bergson). Tattva- 
gikSitkara, immediate intuition of reality, is the aim of Kandda’s phil- 
osophy. 


By a subtle process of analysis and synthesis, Kanada divides all 
nameable things into six classes: viz. substance, attribute, action, genus, 
species, and combination. He then shows, that attrribute and action 
exist by vombinaton with substance. Without substance, there were 
no attribute and action. Similarly, genus and species are correlative, 
and are not absolute, except in the case of the highest geuus which is 
existence, and the lowest species which is the vigosas or individual 
characteristica appertaining to, inhering in the eternal substances. 
Genns and spocies therefore exist by combiuation with substances. 
Without substance, there where were no genus and species. Similarly, 
cembination is “ the intimate connection in the inseparably connected 
things’; e. y. of parts and wholes, of substances and their attributes, 
of action and the sent of action, of genus and svecies and substances 
in which they reside, and of eternal substances and their ultimate 
differences. Withont substance, then, there were no combination. 
Substance, therefore, is the fundamental reality. 


By analysis, substance is resolved into nine kinds: viz. Earth, 
Water, Fire, Air, Ether, Time, Space, Soul, and Mind. Of these Earth, 
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Water, Fire, and -\ir are, as effects, i. e., wholes made up of parts, 1non- 
eternal.. Their ultimate atoms which are without parts, are eternal. 
On the other hand, Ether, ‘Time, Space, Soul, and Mind are without 
parts, and therefore eternal. Ether is held to be “nothing other thau 
the cosmic vacuuin (7) which contains all objects, and gives rvom for 
their activities”. ‘Time and Space are complementary to Ether. The 
three substances are in veality one only (Pragastapada and Chandra- 
kautw). Mind, again, is entirely material, and yet capable of coming 
into intimate relation with the Soul ; it is as it were a sort of eamera 
obscura to the Soul. In another view, the ultimate atoms are subject to 
change ; they produce effects, und themselves undergo changes, but do 
not initiate changes, except in so far as they reflect themselves in the 
Mind. Mind also suffers change ; it modifies in the form of every ob- 
ject 1t comes in contact with ; otherwise it is absolutely inactive. ‘The 
Soul, on the other hand, does not suffer change of states. It is the 
initiator of change in everything else. Cognition, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, and impressiou are its attri- 
butes, and not its essence. ‘They are determinations of Will, and prove 
a state of “indetermination of Will” in which the Soul is truly free and 
eternal. It follows that Atoms, Minds, and Souls are the nltimate units 
in Creation. The highest Soul, the Supreme Person, is God. 


Atoms and Minds do not exist for themselves. They exist for the 
Souls, for their bhoga and apavarga, transmigration and emancipation. 
In the beginning of Creation, activity is induced in them—they are set 
in motion,—by Adristam, the resultant energy abiding in the Souls as 
& consequence of their previous activities. It causes the combination 
vf wtoms to form the body and the world. “The sphere of transmigra- 
tien is the common result of the individual adpista, and every one’s 
body and other personal circumstances are the special results of the in- 
dividual edrista’. It has no activity during the time of the world’s 
dissolution. At the end of the period of dissolution, it is set free by 
the will of God. Lt then starts the process of Creation, and maintains 
it ; it is the sustaining energy from the beginning to the eud of Crea- 
tion. It cau be neutralised,—its force can be exhausted,—ouly by the 
action of the Soul (Varéesika Sdtras, V. ii. 16). 

In this view the interesting references that are met with here and 
there in the VaiSegika Sitras, to cosmology, geology, mineralogy, bot- 
any and plant-physiology, zoology, plysiology, mechanics, acoustics, 
“and other positive sciences, become explained. The doctrine of eadrt- 
gta carries the enquiry further into the field ot ethics and sociology, on 
the one haid, and logic ail epistemology as well as psycholoyy and 
philology, ou the other For, the Soul is at the core of reality, that is, 
tha real which is kiovs>le aid samaable. Every individual Soul is 
the ceitre of a separate world of its own, which is evolved to suit its 
alesit To kivv tha Soul,—s» have imnediate intuitiin of it, there- 
fore, Ib is nesesssry to kiow the Not-Soul. “For we do not obtain an 
intuitiot from reality, that is, au intellectual sympathy with the most 

itt nats paré of 1t,—a tless we have won its confilerce by a long ‘ello- 
Wihio with its sn jerfisial manifestations. (Bergson, An Introduction 
to Metaphysics). 

Kvaadda accordingly elaborates a process of thinking consideration 
of things. As Dr. Deussen rightly observes, “India: Philosophy did 
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not start, as, for the most part, the Greetian did, froman investigation 
free of assrmptions into the existent; but rather like modern philo- 
sophy from the critical analysis and testing of a complex of know- 
ledge handed down (through the Veda). ’ Hence the Vaisesika is also 
valled Manana sdstra, treatise based on reasoning, rational or critical 
system. The startirg point of the system is the observation and 
analysis of objects, with a view totheir strict definition and a correct 
appreciation of their place and function in the world of bhoga and 
apavarga, probation and perfection, bondage and freedom. And 
tattva-jndna, knowledge of truth, is its end and aim. ‘To accomplish 
this result, it evolves a doctrine of Scientific Method, which, however, 
is “ only a subsidiary discipline, being comprehended under the wider 
conception of Methodology,” which proceeds by way of “ (1) the pro- 
position (or enumeration) of the subject-matter (Uddegéa), (2) the 
ascertainment of the essential characters or marks, by Perception, 
Inference, the Inductive Methods, etc. —resulting in definitions (by 
Jak&ana) or descriptions (by upalaksana); and (8) examination and 
verification (pariks& and nirnaya)”’ (Seal). In this method, logic is 
not pure reasoning or inference ; the reasoning is also proof. And 
the Methodology evolved by Kanfada and Gotama has been carried 
almost to perfection in thé later Nydya, “which, inspite of its arid dia- 
lectics, possesses a threefold significane in the history of thought: (1) 
logical, in its couceptions of Avachchhedaka and Pratiyog!, being au 
atte:apt to introduce quantification on @ connotative basis, in other 
words,to introdnee quantitative notions of Universal and Particular, in 
both an athrmative and a negative aspect, into the Hindu theory of 
Inference and Proposition regarded connotatively as the establishment 
of relations among attributes or marks ; (2) scientific, in its investiga- 
tion of the varieties of Vyapti and Upadhi (and of Anyathasiddha), 
being an elaboration of Szientific Method, in the attempt to eliminate 
the irrelevant ; and (3) ontological and epistemological, in its classi- 
fication and precise determination of the varions relations of Know- 
ledge and Being, with even greater rigidity and minuteness than in 
Hegol’s logic of Being and Essence” (Seal). 


The criterion of truth, inthe Vai#agika Sfitras, is the correspon- 
dence of thought with things and vice versa Trnth and reality are, in 
this system, convertible terms. “* * * the existe:ce of the concept of an 
object, snbjective as well as objective, is the lo sisvl reasyi for and the 
real conseque'ice of the existence of the objest” (Wi). Existence per- 
vades the world of reality: to ba real, is to be existeit: aud to be exis- 
tent ist» ba kiowable aid nanoaable; thas is. there mast be in it 
“an imnatiately intuitable elenaut, which is letesmiied by the function 
of o1e or more of onr saisas. or by inner persartion’ (Stzwart), or, 
as we shoull say, by tha ‘mind’, and all, by moditation and traiscen- 
dental or pure perce tion (tattva-sixsitkira). Hence the Vaisesika 
is called a ryalis:n, aid, —a dualism. 


A charasteristic doctrine of the Vaigasika is its Kriyaé-vada. This 
is the doctri .e which holds that self is astive, or that self is affected 
by pleasura vr desire ets, in other words, that it is a kartri or an 
age it, i1 the course of ths evolution, or more surrectly, revolution of 
its transmigeatory existence. 
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Another characteristie doctrine of the Vaigegika is its Aran})ha- 
vada: the doctrine, namely, that the world as an effect, is uut a mere 
appearnave (vivarta) of the cause, nor an evolution (parinama) of the 
cause, but is produced by aggregation of the cause. which is the ulti- 
mate atoms. And this leads to the doctrine of Afat-karya-vida, that is, 
that an effect has only a temporary existence, and that, before its pro- 
duction, and, after its destruction, it is nou-existent. 

Before we close this short notice of the scope and charavter of the 
Vaiéesika Philosophy, it is our pleasant duty to acknowledge our 
obligations to the distinguished authors cited above. Onur special 
thanks are due to Dr. Seal and Professor Ji whom we have freely 
quoted. . 

Trauslator. 
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* Sound is not an attribute of tangible Substances.—73 er 
* Nor of Soul, nor of Mind —74 ins 
* Therefore, it is the mark of Ether.—75 ais 
‘imme and Space are really identical with Kther, eae 
* Uther is a Substance and is eternal, like Air.—76 — 
* Jt is one, like Existence.—77 wes 
* here is ‘nothing to infer a plurality of Ether.—78 Bee 
+ 
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“ Separateness ‘of one ” (individuality) belongs to Ether.79 
Summary of the chapter oe 
CHAPTER II, 
Of the Five Bhitas, Time, and Space. 
DECTION® A. 
Of Essential and Accidental Attributes. 
Smeli perceived in a piece of cloth is due to the contact 


of Hower — 80 eee 
Smell, etc. proceeding from the material cause of subs- 
tance, are essential or natural ; otherwise, they are 


accideutal or conditional fog 
Smell is natural to Harth.—81 
Similarly hotness is natural or accidental.—82 are 


Hotness is natural to Fire.—83~ 
Coldness is natural to Waters.—84 sis 
Touch which is neither hot nor cold, nor is due to the 
action of heat, is natural to Air 
ScETION B. 
Of the Characteristics of Time. 
“Now,” “ Then,” “Simultaneous,” “ Slow,” “ Quick, ””__such 


are the marks of Time.—85 
‘ime is the principle of Change ; Change measnres Time 


Like Air, Time is a Substance, fil is ptereall —86 


Like erence Timelis one.—87 ra 
Tie is the efficient cause of all that is pr ‘oduced.—88 ans 
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ScaTicn c. 
Of the Characteristics of Space. 


“This, from this ’’—such is the mark of Space.—80 

Distance in place cannot be explained by Time 

Time relations cannot be altered ; Space relations can he 
altered 

Like Air, Space is a Substance, and is eternal.—90 

Like Existence, Space is one.—91 

Chandrakdnta thinks, Ether, Time, and Space are pu 
different forms of a single Substance oe 

Its manifoldness is due to the variety of its effects 92 .. 

The conception of the Hast, South, West, and North 
explainsd.—93, 94 ua 

Similarly, the intermediate directions.—95 


SECTION D. 
Of Doubi. 


Doubt arises from the perception of the general property, 
non-perception of the differentia, and the recollection 
of the alternatives.—96 

Doubt is not A-Prama or Uncertain Knowledge aes 

Doubt is neither threefold nor fivefold, as some Nydya 
teachers think ne 

Doubt is not “Wonder” or curiosity ; nor is it ce 
which does not produce an impression (Samskira) 

Doubt is (1) inter nal , or (ii) exter nal:(a)in respect of an 
object in view, or (b) i in respect of an object concealed 
from view 

The property seen may have been observed in severil 
objects before.—97 ae 

Or an object may be seen in a different form from that in 
which is was seen before.—98 

Doubt arises from science anb nescience also.—99 

NyAdya Sitra, I-i-22, considered 

SECTION E 


Of Sound. 


Sound is the object of perception by the ear.—100 

The doctrine of Sphota is refuted by Convention ee 

Sound is an object apart from all other objects: hence 
Doubt arises in respect of it.—101 oer 

Sound is not a Substance nor an Action.—102,103 ne 

Sound is transient, not eternal.—104, 105 

Sound differs in property from that which i is eternal. atic 

Sound is non-eternal, because it is an effect.—107, 108 

Defect in the doctrine of the eternality of Sound 
stated.—109 

Sound is produced from Conjunction, Disjunction, and algo 


from another Sound.—110 ons 
Sound is non-eternal, also because of its mark, viz. to be 
cognisable by the ear.—111 ve 


A rguments in favour of the eternality of Sound stated and 
refuted.—112-116 a 
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Two theories of the production of Sound: (a) Vichitarnga- 
nydya (successive production of single sounds) and ()) 
Kadamba-golaka-nyfya (simultaneous production of 


multiple sounds) 
BOOK 11h 
Of Soul and Mind. 
CHAPTER I. 
Of the Marks of Inference. 
SECTION A. 
Of Enquiry Respecting Soul. 


94 


‘The objects of the Senses are perceived.—117 ae 96 
Their perception is the mark of the existence of an object 


different from them.—118 ee 96 
The Body or the Senses are uot the seat of perception.—llo, 97 
Because there is no consciousness in their causes.—120__... 97 
For consciousness does not appear in the other products of 

those causes.—121 ea 98 
And because consciousness is not known to exist in those 

causes.—122 . 98 


Recollection of provious experience in an amputated part 
of the body, the Law of Karma, recollection of infancy 
in youth, instinctive acts, etc. are so many more objec- 
tions to a physiological theory of consciousness sas 90,09 
SECTION B. 
Of Iallacies of Inference, 
An identical mark cannot be a means ef inference.—123 ... 99 
Any one thing cannot be a mark of any other thing.—124 100 
SECTION C. 
Of Marks of Inference. 
The Conjunct, the Inherent, the Co-inherent, and the Con- 


tradictory.—120 oa 100 
One effect, of another effect.—126 oe 10] 
The non-existent, of the existent.—127 nae 10] 
The past, of the non-past.—128 Poe 101 
The past, of the past.—129 se 102 
For a mark operates on the recollection of the “ universal 

relation.’-—130 aes 102 
“ Universal relation ” discussed as 107 


SECTION D. 


Of Enumeration of Fallactes. 
The unproved, the non-existent, and the dubious are false 
marks.—131 eee 107 
E. g., because it has horns, therefore it is a horse.—132_—... 107 
A multifarious is also a false mark: e.g. because it has 


horns, therefore it is @ cow.—183 ses 108 
Varions kinds of “ unproved ” mark indicated es 108 
Threefold division of true marks described van 109 
True and false marks discussed. ee 109 
Other examples of false mark described 110 


False marks are of three kinds, and not five, as maintained 
in the Nyaya aes 110 


Vill 


SECTION E. 
Of Marks of Inference of Soul. 

Cognition produced from the contact of the Soul, the Seuse, 
and the Object, is a true mark.—134 cee 

The Bauddha theory cf Recognition and Recollection 
criticised aie 

A possible attack on the SAmkhya theory of Buddhi 

Activity and inactivity observed in one’s own soul, are 
marks of inference of other souls.—135 Soa 

CHAPTER II. 
Of the Inference of Soul and Mind. 
SECTION A. 
Of the Mind. 

* The appearance and non-appearance of knowledge on the 
contact of the Soul with the Senses and the Objects, are 
marks of the existence of the Mind.—136 

Mind is not universal, but atomic 

* Mind is a Substance, and is eternal.—137 

Mind is one.—138 bes 

The theory that there are as many minds asthere are senses 


in the organism, and that mind is a whole made np of 
parts, refuted 


SECTION B. 


Of the Soul. 


The marks of the inference of the Son] are maly.—139 

The body is not the seat of consciousness 

The Soul is a Substance, and is eternal.—140 Po 

The doctrine that the Soul is not known by inference, but 
by Revelation, stated.—141-143 ay 

But the very word “I” infers the Sonl, so that the Soul is 
known by inference as well as from Revelation.—144 

The Soul is not imperceptible to the Mind sie 

But ‘ Devadatta ” (a person) is known by perception : what 
is the use of inference ?—145 

In ference strengthens the intuition.—146 

“‘ Devadatta goes ”—is a metaphor.—147 

The metaphor raises a doubt: In “J am Pe le 
refer to the body or to the Soul.—148 ars 

The intuition of “I” arises in respect of one’s own Soul 
only, and not of others’: honce it denotes the Soul 
primarily .—149 ei 

The doctrine that the intuition of “I” ig primarily in 
respect of the body, raises the same doubt-—150-15] 

Were consciousness an attribute of the body, one would 
perceive the thoughts of another, and vice versa.—152 ,,. 

The Soul is not proved by Revel: tion alone, as it is proved 
by its characteristic mark of the intuition in the furm 
Oi 153 

The Vedanta doctrine criticised by Jayanaraéyana 

How the Soul is distinguished as Jiva or 1évara_ 


may 
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SECTION C. 
Of Plurality of Souls. 
Soul is one, because there is no difference in the production 


of pleasure, pain, and knowledge.—154 aes 130 

: Plurality of Souls is proved by circumstances.—155 ear 130 

: The Veda also supports this view.—l06 aes 13] 
BOOK TV: 


Of the Origin of Bodies. 
CHAPTER I. 
Of Atoms. 
SEcTION A. 
Of the Eternal. 
ho eternal is that which is existent, and uncaused.—l0d7..- 133 
SEcTION B. 
Of Existence of Ultimate Atoms. 
The effect is the mark of the existence of the Ultimate 


Atom.—158 ise 134 
The Ultimate Atoms possess Colour, etc.—159 ee 134 
‘+ The Ulimate Atom is eternal.—160 135 


Objections to the eternality of the Ultimate Atom stated ... 136 
* It is an error to suppose that the Ultimate Atom is not 
eternal.—l61 das 136. 
SECTION C. 
Of Condition of Perception. 

: Perception takes place from magnitude duo to possession of 

component parts, and from colour.—l62 ges 
Air is not perceived by the Senses, because it has not colour 

developed in it.—163 we 137 

SECTION D. 
Of Perception of Atuributes. 

* Perception of Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch takes place 

from their special characteristics, and from their inhere- 

ing in compound bodies.—164,165 oe LOS la0 
Conditions of their perception are their special charac- 

toristics, absence of a more powerrul like attribute, 


136 


their intensity, and inherence in compound bodies ae 138 
Gravity is not perceptible.—166 ve 140 
Gravity is perceptible to Touch, says Vallabhacharya ... 141 


SECTION E. 
Of Bi-sensual Perception. 
* Numbers, Magnitudes, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunc- 
tion, Priority, Posteriority, and Action are perceptible 
to the eye in bodies possessing Colour, and not else- 
where.—167, 168 ewe 141, 142 

SECTION F. 
Of Omni-sensual Perception: 
‘The classes, Attribute-ness and Existence, are perce; tible 
to all the Senses.—169 ose 142 
CHAPTER II. 


Of Tangible Atomic Products. 


* 


* 
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SECTION a. 
Of Threefold Product. 

Atoms produce Earth, etc. in three forms, viz, Body, Sense, 
and Object.—170 a 

SECTION B. 

Of Body. 

The Body is not composed of the nee Bhitas ; neither ig it 
a compound of three Bhitas.171, 172 

The influence of the other Bhitas i is not denied.—173 

SECTION c. 
Of Twofold Body. 

Body is twofold: sexually and a- -sexually-produced.—174 

The sexual body is either womb-born or is egg-born 

Plants are living bodies 

A-sexual bodies are produced by Ultimate Atoms not con- 
fined in direction and place.—175 

They exist in the worlds of Varuna, etc. 

Ultimate Atoms are moved by a particular Dharma towards 
the production of the a-sexual bodies of gods and 
sages.—176 

There is record of the existence of such bodies.—177 

Cee aget es first-born must have been produced a- -soxually. 
—17 

A-sexual bodies do exist;as is seen in the Veda.—179, 180.. 

Aqueous, igneous, and aerial bodies cannot bunt be a- sexually 

produced. 

Constitution of the organs of Sense described. 

Manifestations of Earth, Waters, Fire, and Air described. 

BOOK V. 
Of Investigation of Action. 
CHAPTER 1 
Of Voluntary Action. 
SECTION A. 
Of Upward Movement. 

‘The hand moves up in the presence, and by the volition, o: 
the Soul.—181 as 

Action analysed 

With the hand, the pestle goes up.—182 

Volition is the cause neither of the rebounding of the pestle 
nor of the going up of the hand with it.—183-186 

SECTION B. 
Of Downward Movement. 

In the absence of an impediment, a body falls from 

gravity.—187 

It does not go upward nor sideward, because there is no 
impulse towards those directions. 188 

A particular impulse is given by a particular volition —189 

Range of motion depends upon the impulse.—190 

SECTION C. 
Of Cause of Merit and Demerit. 

Like the reaction of the hand, the playful movements of 
limbs by an infant are non-moral.—191 

So is the bursting of. bodies caused by burning.—192 
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Slosp-walking is non-volitional.—198 ia 156 
SEcTION D. 
Of Indifferent Movement . 
Grass is moved by Air.—lg94 ar 157 
SEcTICN E. 


Of Movement caused by Adrisiam. 

Adristam causes the jewel to move towards the thief, and 

also the attraction of iron, grass, etc. by magnetic and 

electric bodies,—195 oe 157 

SECTION F. 
Of Nature of Motion. 

* Motion is not one and continuous, but consists of a series of 

discreet movements.—196 tas 158 
Movement springs from impulse which produces impetus 

which keeps up @ succession of movements from point to 


point.—197 a 159 
A single impetus runs through the whole series of move- 
ments ae 159 
The Ny&ya maintains the theory of a series of impetus as 
well ae 159 
Grravity destroys the impetus, and the body falls.—198 ... 160: 
CHAPTER UH, ‘ 
Of Non-volitional Action. 
SECTION A. 


Of Action in Earth. 
‘Impulse,’ ‘ Impact,’ and conjuuction with a moving body, 
are causes of action in terrene substances.—199 ies 161 
Earthquake, etc. which affect birth, and bhoga, are caused 
by adristam (destiny).—200 aus 
SECTION B 
Of Action in Water. 


Rain is caused by the gravity of water particles disengaged 
from the cloud.—201 162 


Water flows in a stream or current on account of 
fluidity.—202 , eee 162 


Sun and air cause the evaporation of water.—203,204 eee 162,163 


161 


Circulation of water in trees is caused by adristam—20d ... 163 
Water is transformed as snow, hail, etc. by the actiou of 
heat.—206-209 164,165 
SECTION. c. 
Of Action in Fire, and Air. 
Conflagration, volcanic eruption, tempest, meteor, etc. are 
caused by adristam.—210 ee 166 
* Adristam caused the movement of fire, air, atoms, and mind 
at the time of Creation.—211 ae 166 
SECTION D. 
Of Action in Mind. 
(1) Caused by Volition Soul. 
Volition of the Soul causes movement of the mind.—119 ... 266 


Function of the nervous process explained ee 167 
Pleasnre and pain, cognition, volition, etc. are caused by 

the conjunctiou of the soul with the object through the 

mind and the senses.—213 eee 167 
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No change can be produced in the mind when it abides in 


the soul, which is the state of Yoga.—214 167 
SECTION E. 
Of Action in Mind, etc. 
(ii) Caused by Adristam. 
The ingoing and outgoing of life and mind at birth and 
death, metabolic, physiological and other vital precesses 
are caused by adristam. —215 = 169 
Emancipation takes place i in the absence of adristam.—216 170 
How Yoga destroys adristam is described 170 
SECTION F. 
Of Action in Shadows. 
Darkness is a non-entity.—217,218 ia 
SECTION G. 
Of Absence of Action. 
Space, Time, Ether, Soul, Action, Attribute, Genus, Species, 
Combination are void of action, as they are incorporeal 
or imponderable.—219-224 wee L72-174 
BOOK VI. 
Of the Investigation of Dharma and A-Dharma. 
CHAPTER I. 
Of Vedic Duties. 
SECTION A. 
Of Source of the Authority of the Veda. 
The Veda is a statement of facts by a person who has previ- 
ously known those facts.—225 — 175 
It is the work of an Absolute Person 175 
The Mimamsa doctrine that Word is eterual, is refuted ... 175 
Allotment of names in the Brdhmana portion of the Veda is 
a mark of the previous knowledge of the things 
named.—226 175 
Injunctions on gift and on acceptance of gift are also such 
marks.—227,228 176 
SECTION 3B. 
Of the Reaper of Consequences. 
Result of Act accrues to the performer enly.—229 i777 
Exceptions to the rule considered 177 
The Vrittikara does not admit any exception, 178 
SECTION c. 
Of Dharma and A-dharmas from Prescribed and Prohibited Acts. 
Entertainment of impure Brahmanas at a Srdddha does not 
produce Dharma.—230 me 179 
‘Impurity ’ consists in killing.—231 179 
Association with the impure is sinful.—232 179 
Entertainment of a pure Brihmana at a Srdddha is wae 
sinfu}.—233 180 
Purity, and not status, should be tho criterion.—234,235 180 


SEcTION pD. 
Of Crrtain Exceptions. 
Stealing, killing, and suicide are not sinful in certain 


circumstances.—236-240 2 18i-1 83 
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CHAPTER II. 
Of the Production of Dharma and A-dharma. 
SECTION A. 
Of the Supreme Good. 
Acts of which the purpose is not of this world, produce 
‘ Bxaltation ’.—241 


Bat Colour, etc. of aqueous, ig ievus, aid aerial bod ies are 
non-eterual.—261 


as 184 
Proof of Adristam is stated oe 184 
Acts of which the objects are not ‘ visible’ stated.—242 ... 184 
SECTION B. 
Of Purity. 
Parity is purity of heart; impurity is impurity of 
heart.— 243,244 .«- 183,186 
What objects are pure, stated.—249 ioe 186 
Impure objects stated.—246,247 _.. 187-188 
SECTION C. 
Of Self-restraint. 
Purity must be coupled with self-restraint in order to 
produce ‘ Hxaltation.’—248,249 188 
SECTION De 
Of Causes of ‘ Faults.’ 
Desire aud Averston are caused by pleasure and pain, by 
habit, by adristam, and also by racial distinction.— 
250-253 oe 189,190 
SECTION E. 
Of Effects of ‘ Faults.’ 
*. Desire and aversion cause activity towards dharma and 
a-dharma.—254 eee 191 
Activity of mind, speech, and body described oe 191 
SECTION F. 
Effects of Dharma and A-dharma. 
Birth and death are the results of dharma and a-dharma 
255 ose 19! 
SECTION G. 
Of the Nature of Release. 
Release is a state of permanent impossibility of! pain.—256 192 
Hew Release is attained, is described 192 
BOOK VII. 
Of the Examination of Attributes and of Combination. 
CHAPTER I. 
Of Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, and Magnitude. 
SECTION 4. 
Of Non-eternal Attributes. 
Aphorism I. i. 6 recalled.—257 eee 193 
# Colour, etc, of Barth, etc. are non-eternal, because their 
subtrata are non-eternal.—258 eee 193 
SECTION B. 
Of Eternal Attributes. 
Colour, otc. of the ultimate atoms of Water, Fire, and Air 
are eternal.—259,260 vais 194 
Vrittikéra’s reading of Aphorism 259 explained wee 194 


* 
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SECTION C. 
Of Variety of Colour,etc. in Earth. 


Colour, etc. of terrene bodies are produced from like attri-- 
butes in their constituent cause and also from the action 
of heat.—262 ae 196 
Colour-ness, etc. are not mere apprehensibility by the 
external senses, but are gdtis or universals which are 
the characteristics of the attributes perceptible by tho 
external senses --- 196-199 
Process due to the action of heat is considered. T'wo views: 
pithara-paka (pot-baking) and pilu-pdka (atom-baking) 


distinguished aes 199-202: 
Because the substance is the same before and after the 
action of heat.—263 oe 202 


SECTION D. 
Of Measure or Extension. 


The minute is not perceived ; the massive is perceived.—264 203 
Measure is of fonr kinds: Largeness, Smallness, Long-ness, 
and Shortness ‘ 203 


The universal substances, Space, Time, Ether, and Soul, 
are also infinite in measure, i. ¢, possesses extreme large- 
ness and long-ness;extreme smallness and shortness 
exist in the ultimate atoms ; the next degrees of small- 
ness and shortness exist in binary atomic aggregates ; 
and largeness and long-ness exist in substances from 
tertiary atomic aggregates upwards o 203 

Largeness is produced either from multiplicity of consti- 
tuent parts, or from their magnitude, or from their louse 


conjunction.—265 wee 204. 
A multiplicity of constituent parts come into combination 

by the direction of God “ 204 
Smallness is produced from opposite causes.—266 ae 205 


Relative uses of ‘large ’ and ‘small’ explained.—267-269 205-206 
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Largeness and Smallness do not exist in Largeness and 
Smallness.—270,271 nee 207 

Largeness and Smallness do not exist in Attributes and 
Actions.—272 eee 207 


Long-ness and Shortness do not exist in Long-ness and 


Short-ness.—273 208: 


Measure of eternal substances and ultimate atoms is eterial, 
and measure of non-eternal substances is non-eternal— 
274,275 me 205,209 
Measure of the ultimate atom is called parimandala.—278 209 
The existence of Measure in a relative sense in perceptible 
bodies, is proof of the existence of Measure in a raal 
sense in imperceptible substances.—277 : mes 210 


Ether as well as the Soul is infinitely large.—278 wee 210 
The Mind is infinitely small.—279 pe 211 
Space is all-pervading.—280 oe 212 
Time is all-pervading.—281 ace 212 


Time is the efficient cause of all that is produced aa 212 
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CHAPTER II, 


Of Number, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjanction, Priority, 
Pesteriority, and Combination. 


SECTION A. 


Of Attributes which exist in one object as well as in more 
than one object. 


* Unity is @ different Attribute.—282 tae 214 
Bhasana’s view criticised Bere 914 

* Separateness is a different Attribute.—283 ean 215 
Separateness 18 distinguished from ‘ mutual non-existence,’ 


difference in property, and Genus are 215 
* Unity and Separateness do not exist in Unity and Separate- 

ose eed ae 216 
* Unity does not exist in Attributes and Actions, because 

they are void of Number.—285,286 sae 2LO217 
* If Unity did not really exist, the word could not be used 


even in a relative sense.—287 vei 217 
The Sadmkhyas hold that cause and effect are one and the 

same, i. ¢. that unity and individuality belong to them. 

This is not correct ve 217 

* Unity and Individuality do not exist in Effect and Cause. 
288 - 218 
# The characteristic of having the attributes of the cause as 
antecedents, belongs to non-eternal Unity and Indivi- 

duality.—289 sa 219 
Other Numbers and Separatenesses are derivative, and 

embrace more than one substance oars 219 
The conception of duality analysed vie 221 
How duality is destroyed , ... 224-222 
Sridhara, Udayana, and Sankara Migra on the idea of 

multiplicity or manifoldness - 223 
The common consent of humanity that a thing is produced 

and that a thing is destroyed, is a refutation of the 

Samkhya doctaine that cause and effect are identical ... 225 

SECTION B. 
Of Attributes which embrace more than one object. 
* Conjunction and Disjunction are produced either by the 

action of one of the substanees concerned, or by the 

action of both, or by another Conjunction or another 

Disjunction 290.20 1 sea 225,228 
Production of things takes place by means of Conjunction 226 
There is no Conjunction among all-pervadiug substances. 

e. g- Space, Time, Ether, aud Soul see 226 
Conjunction is not eternal oo 927 
How Conjunction is destroyed oes 297 
Sarvajiia’s view of Disjunction criticised a 280 

soe 2OL292 


How Disjunction is destroyed 
* Conjunction and Disjunction do not exist in Conjunction 
and Disjunction.—292,293 wee 232,238 
* Effect and Cause do not possess Conjunction and Disjunc- 
tion, because they are already in combination with each 


other 294 eee 233 
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SEcrion Cc. 
Of Sound and Sense. 


* The relation between a Word and its Meaning is neither 

Conjunction nor Combination, because Conjunction is 

an Attribute.—295-300 » 234-236 
* Because Attribute also may be thé meaning of a Wor d — 296 234. 
* Because Word and its Meaning are both inert.—297 234 
* And because a non-entity also is denoted by Word.—298 234 
* Word and its Meaning are therefore unrelated.—299 235 
* Intuition of Meaning from Word follows from Convention. 

—301 236: 

The convention is the direction of God 236 


It is learnt from usage, testimony, analogy, synonymy, etc. 
Tutata, Prabhdkara, the ‘ ancients,’ Sarkara Misra, and 
Gautama on the import of Words a 
Convention is twofold : ue | and modern. The first 
supplies the force of a Word ; the second, the definition 
of a Word 
SEcTION D. 
Of Attributrs existing inone substanceand having reference 
to all-pervadiny substances. 

* Priority and Posteriority are produced by two bodies lying 
in the same direction, at the same time, and heing near 
and remote.—302 

How they are aestroyed 

* Priority and Posteriority arise from the nearness and 
remoteness of the cause.—3033 Se 

2 Priority and Posteriority do not exist in Priority and 
Posteriority.—804,306 ‘ 

SECTION Fr. 
Of Combination. 

* Combination is that relation by virtue of which arises the 
intuition in the form of “his is here,’ with regard to 
effect and cause.—307 

The test of Consciousness invoked 
Combination is eternal 
The view of the hattas considered e 

* Combination ts different from Substance, Attribute, cron: 
Genns, and Species.—308 

* Combination is one.—309 . 

The followers of Prabhdhkara maintarm that Combination is 
manifold, and is non-eternal. This is not reasouable 

The Nydya doctrine that Combination is perceptible to the 
senses, 1s not valid 


BOO! VIL. 
Of Ordinary Cognition by means of Conjunction or 
Combination. 
CHA TES 1 
Of Presentative Cognition. 
SECTION A. 
Of the Nature of Cognition. 
* Understanding or Cognition is a property of the Soul.—310 


236 


238 


6 230-241 


241 


242 
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The Sdmkhya doctrine that Understanding is an evolute 
of Prakriti, and a distinet entity from Soul, 1s not 


reunsouable wee 249-248 
Cognition is either true knowledge or false knowledge : 
true knowledge is produced by perception, inference, 
memory, or testimony : the forms of false knowledge are a5 
doubt, error, dream, and uncertainty ase Ode 
x» Soul. Mind, Time, Space, Air, Ether, and Ultimate Atoms ve 
are not knowable by ordinary perception.—311 Por 248 
Sense-born cognition is of two degrees: ordinary and 
transcendental, as of Yogins who can see even nitimate 
atoms ses hte 
All that is demonstrable, nameable, aud existent, is an 
object of sense-cognition, whether ordinary or trans- 
cenudental wer 244 
Ordinary perception is either discriminative or non-dis- 
eriminative ree 24.0 
Dharmakirts aud Dinndya’s argument against discrimina- 
tive cognition stated and a1 swered ... 249-250 
SECTION B. 
Of the Production of Coqnition. 
* Aphorism Lit, i. 18 recalled.—312 aoe 250 
* Cognition of Attribute, Action, Genus, and, Species is 
‘rendered possible by means of the substances in which 
they inhere.—313,314 oe 251,252 
* (enus and Species are causes of cognition of Substance, 
Attribute, and Action.—3815 dee 252 
* Substance, Attribute, and Action are causes of cognition 
of Substance.-—316 oe 2538 
* Attribute and Action are not causes of cognition of Attri- 
bute and Action.—3817 wes 253 
* Combination is a cause of cognition.—318 pais 254 
* Sneeessive cognitions of a pillar, a jar, etc. are not related 
as canse and elfect.—319,320 ae 200 
Cognition is either presentative or representative. Presen- 
tative cognition is either perception or inference. 
Perception is either discriminative or non-discrimina- 
tive ; again, either ordinary or transcendental. Infer- 
once is cither from agreement, or from difference, or from 
commonly observed marks ae 256 
Cognition is either trne knowledge or false knowledge : 
agnit. either certitude or doubt ot 237 
CHAPTER II. 
Of Doubly Prese:. tative Cognition. 
SECrION A. 
Of Proof of Involved Cognition. 
*<¢Phis, ‘Phat’? ‘Done by yon’ * Feed him, are instances 
ef goguition involving cognition of another thing.—521 203 
* Tho proof is that such cognitions arise in respect of objects 
seen, and do not arise in respect of objects not seen.—322 2n8 
SECTION B. 
Of the Meaning of Artha (Object) in the Vaiésegtka. 
* Substance, Attribute, and Action are called Object.—u23 ... 259 


* 


* 


a 
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SHCTICN ©, 
Of the Senses and their Objects. 
Bodies are not compound products of five elements.—A24 ... 


Senses are relative to their corresponding attributes ae 
The Sense of Smell is constitnted by the element of Karth. 
—--B28 oe 


Similarly the Senses of ‘Taste, Colour, and Touch are 
constituted by the elements of Water, Fire, and Air.— 


326 ce 
Likewise the Sense of Hearing is a portion of Kther con- 
fined within the cavity of the ear me 


BOOK IX. 


Of Ordinary and Transcendental Cognition by means of 
presentation other than Conjunction and Combination. 
CHARUTie T 
Of Ordinary Perception of Nou-Existence 
and 
Of Transcendental Porception. 

SECTION A. 

Of Enumeration and Demorustration of Nonebeistenecs. 


An effect cannot, before iis production, he spokon of in 
terins of action and attribute. and is therefore then nou- 
existent.—327 ote 

The existent becomes non-existent. —328 ses 

The existent is quite different from the non-existent. B29... 

What is existent in one forin (¢. y. a horse) is non-existent 


in another form (¢. g. as a cow) —-330 Pa 
Such reciprocal non-existence is eternal a 
There is a fourth kind of non-existence kuewn as wbsolute 
non-existence.—33l aan 
The ancients’ and the moderns’ view of absolute non- 
existence aoe 


SECTION b 
Of the Perception of Non-cwistence. 


Absence of perception after destruction, and recollection 
of existence before destrnetion. are causes of perception 


of consequent uon-extstence.-332 ee 
Perceptibility after production is the cause of perception 
of non-existence before productton.—333 ae 
Non-apprehension of ideutity is the cause of the perception 
of reciprocal non-existenco.— 334 5 
Non-cognizance of production and destruction 1s the cause 
of the perception of absolute non-existence.—33o cee 


The judgment “ The water-pot does not exist in the room,” 
merely negates the connection of the existent water pot 
with the room.—336 oc 

SECTION ¢. 
Of Transcendental Perception. 

Perceptual cognition of the Soul results froma particular 
conjunction of the Soul and the Mind in the Soul.—337 


250 


272: 
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Srcricn p. 
Of Nescience. 


* Dream is produced in the same way as Reminiscence.—348 29] 
Intensity of impressions, derangement of the humours of 

the body, and adristam are causes of dreaming abe 291 

Dreams, good and evil, described = Zo) 

* So is also “ Consciousness accompanying dreams.”3—49 ...5 292 

Praégastapdda’s and Vrittikdra’s views on Dreain stated 292 

* Merit and De-Merit also cause Dream and Dream-memory. 

350 ve 292 

* Nescience or False Knowledge arises from imperfection of 
the Senses and also from imperfection of Impression.— 

351 diate 293 

* Avidyd or False Knowledge is imperfect kuowledge.—352... 293 

The forms of A-vidy@ are Doubt, Error, Dream, and 
Indecision G6 294 
SECTION BE. 
Of Scientific Cognition. 

* Scientific Cognition is cognition free from Imperfection 

—353 ae 294 
SECTION F. 
Of Cognition by Seers and Siddhas. 
* The cognition of Seers and Siddhas takes place by means 
of merit.—354 - 295 
Vriltikdra’s and Pragastapada’s views stated 295. 
BOOK X. 
Of the Differences of the Attributes of the Soul and of 
the threefold Causes. 
CHAPTER I. 
Of the Attributes of the Soul. 

* Pleasure and Pain are different objects, because of the 
difference of their causes and because of their mutual 
opposition.—355 296 

Pragastapdda’s view stated a 296 
* They are not forms of Cognition.—356-360 oo. 297-300 
* The relation of the body and its parts explained.—36] 301 

CHAPTER IT. 
Of the Threefold Causes, 
SECTION A. 
Of Combinative and Non-combinative cause. 

* Substance is the only combinative canse.—362 pee 302 

* It operates as an efficient canse also.—363 303 

* Actious are non-combinative causes.—364 304 

* Certain Attributes are non-combinative causes, and occa- 
sionally operate as efficient causes also.—365 ses 304 

* Conjunction is a non-combinative cause.—366,367 804 

SEGTION B. 
: Of Efficient Cause. 
* Heat is an efficient cause.—368 aie 305 
SECTION c. 
Of Transcendental Utility of Acts. 

* Of acts enjoined, of which worldly good is not the fruit, 

the utility is transcendental.—369 ine 303 


& 


xx 


Yoyins or ascetics are either yukta or meditative, or viyukta 
or nou-meditative. The former have perceptual cogni- 
tion of the Soul. The Soul sometimes flashes across 
ordinary finite consciousness oe 

Transcendental presentation discussed out 

Similarly, by means of Meditation, omniscience is attained. 
—388 see 

Omniscience also belongs to the viyukta or supra-meditative, 
v. e. those who have reached the state of independence of 
the sense-apparatus.—339 ee 

How they exhaust their karma, is described are 

The Yoyins perceive Attributes and Actions through their 
combination in Substances.—340 ie 

They perceive the attributes of their own souls through 
their combination in their souls —341 nes 

An argument that Kandda recognises only three independ- 
eut Predicables oe 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Of Other Forms of Coguition. 
SECTION A. 
Of Inference. 

“Tt is the effect, or causa of, conjunct with, contradictory 
to or combined in, this,’”’—such is the form of inferential 
cognition.—342 wee 

Three views of Puksa or the minor term described re 

Linga ov inferential mark (the middle term) discussed 

Place of Pardmarga or subsumption of the mark in the 
process of inference discussed 

Ditferent forms of Inference described oe 

Uniformity of Nature is the basis of Inference, and not the 
relation of Cause and Effect.—343 

How Uniformity of Nature is established i 

Two kinds of Inference, logical and thetorical, described... 

Sylogism analysed and illustrated _ the term pratisna, hetu, 

udaharana, upanaya, and niyamana explained , 

The Vaisesika terminology stated and explained a 
SECTION B. 


Of Testimony and Other Forms of Proof. 
Verbal is a form of Inferential Cognition.—344 ies 
Gesture, whether conventional or non-conventional, is not 
a form of Proof a 
Reason, Word, Mark, (Means of) Proof, Instrument, these 
are not anton yms.—345 ape 
Analogy, Presumption, Sabsumption, Privation, and Tradi- 
tion are included in Inference, because they proceed by 
the cognition of the Uniformity of Nature.—346 a 
Section c. 


Of Reminiscence. 
Reminiscence takes place froma particular conjunction of 
the Soul and the Mind and from past impression.—437,.. 
Pragastapada’s explanation quoted a 
How sagely cognition is produced re 
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The Veda is not impersonal, and is the work of a Supreme 
Person absolutely free from imperfection ae 
The purpose of sacred observance is to purify the mirror of 
the mind 
SECTION p. 

Of the Author of the Veda. 

* The Veda is the work of God.—370 

The argument fully stated 


THE VAISESIKA SUTRAS OF KANADA 


WoUR I is 


COMMENTARY OF SANKARA MISRA 


ent) 
SXTRACTS FROM THE GLOSS OF JAYANARAYANA. 
AND 


THE BHASYA OF CHANDRAKANTA. 


Saykarnd Misra’s Inrropucrion. 
Salutation to Sri Ganesa ! 


I bow to Tara who has the Heavenly River playing on the lap 
of His uptied matted locks, and whose forehead is adorned with the 
aibellisher of the Night. 

My Salutations constantly reach those two, Kanfida and Bhava- 
nitha, by whoin 1] have been thoroughly enlightened in the Vaisesika 
System. 

Note. —Kanadda here does not refer to the author of the Vaisesika-Satram, but toa well- 
known Vaigesika teacher of a rceent date, 

PBhavanatha was the father of Sankara Miéra. 

May success attend this venture of mine who, like a funambulist 
in the air, walk here without any support, with the only help of the 
Sritvam, : 

Nole.—Stitraai—a piece of rope; an aphorism ; just asa rope-daucer walks in the air 
with the help cf a Stitram (rope), so the commentator traverses the philosophy of the 
Vaigesikas with the help of the Sttram (aphorisms) of Kanidda, 

Human existence is subject to threefold afttictions. These 
afflictions are partly Adhyatmika, i.e., bodily and mental. They are 
partly adhibhautika, j.e., cansed by natural agencies, e. g- man, beast, 
bird, reptile and the immobile. And they are partly Adhidaivika, ie., 
caused by supernatural powers, suchas Yaksa, Rakgasa, Viniyaka, 
ete. Discriminative men, steuck with the threefold afflictions, looked 
for the root-cause of the cessation of the threefold afflictions. They 
gathered from the various Srutis (Revelations), Smritis (Recollections), 
Itihdsas (Histories), and Pnranas (Cosmogonies), that it is the imme- 
diate intuition or direct vision of the principle of the self, or simply, 
self-realization, which is that canse. They then desired to know the 
path also which led to the attainment of self-realization. Accordingly 
they approached the very kind sage (Qnnni) Kanada. 


2 VAISESIKA PHILOSOPHY. 


Now, the Muni Kanada had accomplished the knowledge of the prin- 
ciples (tattvas), dispassion, and lordliness. He thought within himself 
that the knowledge of the principles of the six padarthas (predicables), 
by means of their resemblances and differences, is the only royal road 
to the attainment of self-realization, aud that that wonld be easily 
accomplished by the disciples through the dharma (Merit or Worth) of 
renunciation. Hetherefore resolved first to teach thei dharma alone 
with reference to its essential furm and with reference to its character- 
istics, and then to teach them also the six padarthas by means of 
their enumeration, definition, and demonstration. 


Note.—Dharma of renunciation.—The indirect method of Self-realization is Pravritti 
Marga, i. e. through and by means of wordly experience, The direct method of Self-realization 
is Nivritti Marga, i.e. throngh and by means of abandonment of worldly expericnec. 


Hence, to invite their attention, he proposes. 
? ? 
Jayandrayana’s Introduction. 


He who of His own will spreads out the production, preservation, 
and destruction of the universe; He who, even though shinig forth 
in suppression of all these, still is not known by other than wise men; 
He, by knowing whom as He is in Himself, men are saved from further 
immersion inte the waves of the stream of transmigration ; the same 1s 
Bhaya (i.e., the Lord of Creation), and He is easy of access by the path 
ef communion with Him in constaut devotion.* Mayt He be pleased to 
give you prosperity. 


Ladore Bhavani (the consort of Bhava), Mahesi (the consort of 
Mahega, the Great Lord), who, Herself bearing limbs as dark as the 
clond, still dispels the mass of darkness by myriads of collected rays ; 
who while cutting asunder the bond of re-birth of Her devotees, is Her- 
self bound by love to Bhava and is His constant delighter; who, 
although She is born of the Tmmobile (the Himalaya), still moves from 
place to place; and who while being the eonsort of the Pure (Siva), is 
seated on a corpse. 


After howing to his good preceptor, the fortunate twice-born 
Jayanarayana is writing out the cirriti (explanation or elaboration) of 
the aj horisms of Kanada for the pleasure cf fevare. 


Here, indeed, one and all of the disciples, desiring to throw off the 
multitude of afflictions arising from birt, decrepitude, death, aud the 
like, hear from the various Srutis, Smritis, Itihasas, Purfnas, ctc., that 
the vision of the reality ofthe Self is the fundamental means of escaping 
them. ‘Thus, there is the Srnti: “Verily, verily, the Self is to be seen, 
to be heard about, to be thought over, and meditated upon. Verily} 
O verily, this is (the measure of) immortality” (Brihadaranyaka 2,4, of 
also, “When the Purusa (the in-dweller) will know  himself—-the Self—as 
“Tam,” thea wishing what, for which desire, will he pursue the course 
of transmigration ?” . And the Smriti also: “ By elaborating his under- 
standing in three ways, namely by gacred writings, inference, and 
habitual flow of contemplation, a person attains to laudable com- 


raunion.” 


*(f, Narada bhakti Sdtram, aphorism 58 p. 23, 8. B. H., Vol. VII. 
+ CP Sandilya-Sutram, ILI, 1, 7,lpage 71%S. B. H,, Vol. VII. 
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Now, some disciples, who were unenvious and who had properly 
studied the Vedas and the Vedangas, (1.e., treatises regarded as so many 
limbs as it were of the Vedas) and had also-achieved the Sravana 
(i.e., the stage of self-culture known by the name, audition, in other 
words, the mere acquisition of knowledge or information as referred 
to in the preceding paragraph), with due rites approached the great 
and mighty sage Kanada for the purpose of manana or intellection (tho 
second stage of self-culture, i-e., that of discriminative understanding)- 
Thereupon that sage, full of great compassion, taught them a system 
(of self-culture) in Ten Books. There in the First Book he has stated 
the entire group of paddrthas (Predicables); in the Second Book he 
has ascertained Substance;in the Third Book he has deseribed the 
Soul and the Inner Sense; in the Fourth Book he has discussed the 
body and its constitnents; in the Fifth Book he has established Karma 
(Action); in the Sixth Book he has considered Dharma (piety) according 
to Sruti; in the Seventh Book he has established Attribute and Samaray@ 
(co-inherence or combination); in the Eighth Book he has ascertained 
the manifestation of knowledge, its source, and soon; in the Ninth 
Book he has established particnlar or concrete understanding; and in 
the Tenth Book he has established the differences of the attribntes of 
the Soul. 


‘The operation of this treatise (towards teaching) is three-fold: 
Kanumeration, Detinition, and Hxamination or Demonstration. Clagsi- 
fication or Division 1s a particnlar fori of Enumeration; and hence it 
does not constitute an additional method. 


Although this system is mainly voncerned with the determination 
of the Predicables, still, inasmuch as Dharma, being at the root of the 
knowledge of the essence of the Predicables, possesses @ prominence of 
its own, therefore he (Kandida) proposes tu ascertain that (Dharia) first 
of all. 


Dharma fs to be eoplacaed. 


MAal TH SAUTTNLIA: ueEe Ee | 


ae Atha, now. wa: <Atah, therefore. [asta Dharmmam, jiety, 
relighn. sqteqeara: Vyakhydsyamah, (We) shall explain. 


1. Now, therefore, we shall explain Dkharma.—1. 


Upaskdvu.— Atha’ indicates sequence to the desire of the lisviples. 
disciples, skilful in Sraraaq@ (audition), ete, and unenvious, approached (him), therefore 
Or the word ‘ atha’ has the sense of auspiciousness. Por it has heen said: “¢ OnbiGen an 
and the word .i¢#a—these two came out, at the beginning, by breaking through eheduront of 
Brahma ; hence both of them are auspicious.” And it is as it should ~be, How otherwise 
is it possible on the part of the great sage, wirile composing the Vaifesika system of self- 
vulture, not to observe the auspicious eeremony, which has acquired the obligatory nature 
of aduty, by a succession of observances by pious men? It vannot be said ‘on the other 
side, that the non-observance might be due to the experience of the non-appearance of fenit 
even where the auspicious voremony has been observed and of the appearance of fruit even 
where it has not been observed ; since a wise man does not tnogage in a useless pursnit. For 
its usefulness becomes certain on the supposition of its observance in another birth in the 
ease of the above non-observance where the fruit still appears, and of defect. in some art (of 
the ceremony) in the case of the above observance, where the fruit does not Beal pete 


‘ Atah’—Because 
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Again, there necd be also no apprehersion of its uselessness merely) on account of the mon 
appcaranca, for the time being, of the fruit of that, the obligatory nature of which has been 
taught in the Sruti and can be inferred from the conduct of the elect or polite. Nor is it that 
there can be no supposition of something in another birth since an act must produce its frinit 
in this (one) life only ; because, as in the case of the sacrifice for the birth of a son, so in 
every act the characteristic of producing frnit in one and the same life is mot proved to exist. 
Whereas the characteristic Of producing frnitim one and the savav life belongs to Adie? 
(sacrifice for rain) and other sacrifices, because these are performed with that desire alore. 
Here the agent is desirous of completion, as the agent ima sacrifice is dosivous of heaven. The 
difference is that there the object (of the observance) is a new entrance in the shape of 
advistam, while here it is the annihilation of hindrances. since the undertaking is with whe 
desire that what has been begun may be safely completed. 


[t cannot be snilthat the frnit of the observance is the mere an- 
nihilation of hindranees while completion will follow from its own 
eanse. For, the mere annihilation of obstacles is net in itself aa object 
of volition, whereas completion as the means of happiness is an object ot 
volition, and it is also uppermost ain the mind. Moreover, the mere 
destruction of demerits is not the fruit. for that berg otherwise capable 
of accomplishment by prepitiation, slaging the name of God. evossing 
the river Kamuanasi, ete., there will be plurality of canses, Le, a 
violation of the rule (that ently the observance of the omen will produce 
the result). Tf itis held that the destruction of demerits is the end, as 
the destruction of the particular demerits which obstrnet the fulfilment 
of the undertaking. then the fulfibuent itself properly heeomes the eud. 
Here too there will be a violation of the rule. since such destruction of 
particnlar demerits is producible by gift of gold. bathing (at the con- 
fluence (of the Ganga and Yammnad) at Prayaga ( Allahabad’. ete.: and 
it will be rash to speak of them as so many good omeiin. 


Again. the cansality of the good omen congists tn this that it being 
observed, the completion must aecessarily tellow. Se it has been said: 
* Becanse of the rule that the frnit necessarily vesnits from an vet, 
complete m all its parts. aceording to the Veda.” Thence an alternative 
canse also is certainly a cause. for the idea of a cause ti the Veda 
refers only fo the uniformity of inmediateness or to the mumediate: 
sequence of the effect. [tis perverse to suppose a difference in kind 
in the elfects, in the case of a plurality of causes. Where cansality has 
to be deduced from agreement and difference. there the rule of aiute- 
cedence to the effeet should he observed. but net in the Veda also, 
where the appearance of differenee dves not figure as a weighty cou 
sideration. Thus it is net  violatien of the rule te say that the- 
olnen being observed in all its parts, the completion necessarily 
follows. 


Now, eompletion ov fulfilment is that ou the performance of which 
arises the belicf that this act has been completed. In the case of writings 
it consists in the writing of the last sentence; in the ease of a sacrifice,, 
etc.. in the final oblation; in the case of a cloth, ete.,in the addition of 
the last thread ; in the case of going te a village, ete..in the final con- 
tact of the feet with the village: and it shonld be similarly understood 
in all other cases. Theretore in the case of completion produced by an 
auspicious observance, even if we suppose a difference in kind in the 
effect, still there is neu vicelation of the rule of agreement and difte- 
Fence, 
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Au auspicious observance is au act which brings about fulfilment 
as its fruit by the path of the anuthilatton of obstacles, and that is 
really of the form of salutation to the deity, etc. Even where obstacles 
do not exist of themselves, although the commonly attributed (ax above) 
charactersitic of issuing by the path of the annihilation of obstacles ts 
wbsent there, still the idea of the auspictous observance is not tos 
navrow, because the salutation, ete., as such, possess the incideuce of 
the characteristic of issuing by the path of the aunihilation of obstacles 
This is the point.—1. 


The [Vrriéte adds: Others again say that the mon-existence of any 
hindrance having been insured by the virtne born of concentration 
(Yo ,a), the sage did not attend to the auspictons observance. or that if 
he did. he has not inserted that atthe beginning of the book. Later 
thinkers, on the other hand, say that, as in ee fetes of Crautamea Cee 
Nvdya Sttra), in the recital of the word pramdna (Proof) which Falls 
within the group of the uames of God, so too in this treatise, the 
auspicious ceremony has been observed, im the form of veciting the 
word dharma, W hich also is a synony of God. 


It should be understood here that dharma leads up to knowledge 
by the way of the purification of the mind (chitta), thirst after know- 
ledge, aud so on. For the Veda says: “They come to thirst after knuw- 
ledge by the performance of cece ’ €te. And says the Smriti alsa, 
“ Kaowledge is produced after demerits or dark deeds have been dest- 
reyed by good acts.” 


Chandrakinutu :-—The classification of Dharma is not shown by 
Aaudda, as it does not fall within the scope of his philosophy ; for, he 
has undertaken the Sdstra with the object of teaching Vattra-Jidnam. 
knowledge of the essences or principles, only. 

Definition of Dharma. 


qa seyazafeeat qaataars: A AFA: WL CIR I 


qa: Yatah, whence. 3¥939-fa:aqa-fafe: Abhyudaya-nilisreyasa- 
siddhih, Exaltation, Supreme Good, Accomplishment. @: Sah. that. ArH: 
Dharmalh, Piety, Religion. 

2. Dharma (is) that from which (results) 
ment of Exaltation and of the Supreme Good.—2 


Upaskira,—Now he describes the subject proposed : 


the accomplish- 


‘Abhyudaya’ means knowledge of the essence.‘ Nilisreyasam ’ is 
final cessation of pain. That from which both of them result i dharma. 
The componnd of the two words, rendered as ‘uilisreyasa’ Dy the path 
of tabhyndaya,’ belongs to that class of compounds which ave formed 
by the ‘elision of the middle term: or it isa Lat-purvsa compound 
ablatively formed. 


This dharma will be later ou described as being characterised by 
forhearance. Ifit 1s the effect of constant contemplation and other 
practices of Yoga and is the saine as adristam (the invisible, potential 


after effects of ‘actions, or Merit and Demerit), then it is producible by 
positive performances. 
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The Vrittikara, however, says: “Abhyudaya’ is happiness, and 
‘nihsrevyasam’ the simultaneous annihilation of all the particular attri- 
butes (4.e., modifications) of the Soul. The proof is that in the case of 
dharma, the body, ete., of Devadatta are made up of eleme its 8s» direzt- 
ed by the particular attributes of the enjoyer or sufferer, aad as they 
are products or effects, they are, as the means of his eujoyinent or 
experience, like a garland made by himself.” Now, this explanation 
has been discarded by superficial readers as being not wide enough tu 
apply to each and all (a). Whereas in fact “what is dharma? and what 
its characteristic 7’’—the euquiry of the disciples being of sucha 
general nature, the answer comes, ‘That from which (results) the 
accomplishment of Exaltation and of the Supreme (rood.” 


Thus, thatwhich leadsto the itunimmest ur Mealtauensiad alse 
that which leads to the attainment of the Supreme Good, both of them 
are dharma. Thus that the javariable cause of the object of volition Is 
dharma, being the matter to be expressed, the expression ‘the accom- 
plishment of Exaltation and of the Srpreme Good”? has beea used with 
the object of specially introducing the two great objects of volition, riz., 
happiness and abseace of pain. Because paradise and emancipation 
wre the only great objects of volition, beiug the objects of desire which 
1s not dependent upon desire for ulterior objects. “And it will be Shown 
that the absence of pain also is wa object. of yohtion —2. 

_Wote.—(a) “* Not: wide enougir to apply to cach and all.’—The separate charac! cristics 
are that it produces pleasure and that it produces the Supreme Good. Phe former does not 
include the dharma of nivritti and tire latter does not include the dharma of prayritti, The 
colloctive characteristic is that it produces both pleasure and the Suprenic Good. And this 
docs not include that which produces pleasure only, nor that which produces the Supreme 
Good only. Thus the detinition of dharma as explained by the Vrittikara is in cither case too 
narrow. This ts, according ta Upaskira, the view of superticial readers, | 

Chandrakduta +—Wherefrom does the production of the good and 
of the ultimate good result ‘The production of the good and of the 
uitimate good results from Pra ereéti, aetivivy or employment, that is 
(observed in the world, or) exertion of the speech. the mind, and the 
body. Therein, it is said, that a petsoa cultivates Pharma with the 
speech, by telling agreeable aid wholesome truths and by studying the 
sacred writiigs ; with the aimind, by showing compassion, contentinent, 
aud faith; with the body, by practising charity and by relieving the 
poor and the distressed and those who are in danger. Qa¥W qiag wea 
qaeaa = atatfar— This text> ai tle Veda “ales shows that 
Dharma is the designate of the word, « yajail,” to perform (sacrifices, 
CLC: ) 


And this Dharma is subsidiary, because it subserves falfvajninam, 
knowledge of the principles ; which is the principal Dharina, because 
it is the means of the supreme good. 


Authority of the Veda. 


AAMT MAMIE <1 RU 


agua Tad-vachanat, being His Word or declaration, or its (of 
dharma) exposition. gare Amnayasya, ofthe Veda. atajaqa Pras 
miinyam, authoritativeness. 
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3. The authoritativeness of the Veda (arises from its) being 
the Word of God [or being an exposition of dharma].—3. 


U paskera.—It may be objected, ‘* Well, the Veda is the authority for this that dharma 
characterised by nivritti is the sourco of the Supreme Good by means of the knowledge of the 
essence or reality. But we are doubtful about the authoritativeness of the Veda itself, on 

‘account of the faults of falsity, contradiction, and repetition. Falsity is shown by the non- 
produetion of the son, even after the sacrifice for a son has been performed, The homu 
joblation to fire) after sun-rise, et¢., actually prescribed in the ordinances ‘ He offers oblation 
unto fire after sunrise, he oflers oblation unto fire before runrise, he offers oblation unto fire 
at a belated hour,’ is counteracted by such t:xts as ‘syava (a dog of Yama) eats up the oblation 
of him who oflers oLlation unto fire atter sunrise, Savala (the other dog of Yama) cats up the 
vblation of him who offers oblation unto fire before sunrise, Syava and  savala cat up the 
oblation of hini who offers oblation unto fire at a belated hour,’ ete. And repetition surely 
appears from the mention of the thriec recital of the first and the last Siémidheni (the Rik 
ILI. 27. 1-11. directed to kindle fire) in ‘ He will recite the first for three times, he will recite 
the last for three times.’ Beside there is nothing to establish the authoritativeness of the 
Veda. Its cternality being uncertain, its eternal freedom from defect also becomes doubtful, 
On the other hand, if it is the produet of a human brain, then by the possibility of mistake, 
oversight, uncertainty, want of skill inthe author, etc.,its characteristic of being the 
infallible testimony of a great and good (dpta) man, certainly becomes doubtful. Thus there 
is no Supreme Good, nor is knowledge of reality its means, nor again is dharma. Thus all 
this remains uncertain.” 


To meet this objection he says : 


‘Tat’ alludes to God whose existence 1s well-known, although the 
word does not appear in the context; asin the aphorism of Gantama, 
“That is unauthoritative on account of the faults of falsity, contradic- 
tion, and repetition,” the Veda is alluded to by the word ‘tat,’ although- 
it does not appear in the context. Thus ‘tadvachanat,’ means beiige 
the composition of Him, [évara; ‘Amnfyasya,’ of the Veda: ora 
minyam.’ Ov,’ ‘tat’ refers to dharma only which is close by ¢. e., in the 
coutext. Thus, of dharma; ‘ vachanat, being the exposition ; 
Amnaivasya, of the Veda; ‘primanyam;’ since that statemént is really 
proof which establishes something which is authoritative. God and 
the quality of His being an d@pta (i.¢.,a great and good persou) will 
he established later on. 


Now, with reference to what has been said, namely, “on account 
of the faults of falsity, contradiction, and repetition,” there in the case 
of falsity, the explanation lies in the supposition of producing result 
in another existence or the supposition of defect in the act, the agent, 
and the instrument, since there 1s the rule that the result necessarily 
follows from an act, complete in all its parts, prescribed in the Veda. 
Moreover, it 1s not the case that the result must appear in this and 
only this life, as in the case of Kdriri. (¢. ¢., sacrifice for rain.) There 
the occupation is that of one who desires a revival of crops which are 
getting dry. In the case of the sacrifice for a son, the occupation is 
that of ome who desires a son only. This is the difference. There is 
also no contradiction, because the condemnatory passages such as 
« Syava eats up his oblations,” etc., have reference only to cases where 
after haying particularly vowed oblativuns after sunrise, etc., one 
perfoms such homas at other times. Nor is there the fault of repetition, 
because the repetition has this justification that eleven mantras for 
kindling fire having been as a matter of fact recited, fifteen such 
mantras as required by the text, “By the means of the fifteen word- 
thunders he opposed that enemy who is here,’’ cannot be obtained 
without reciting the first and the iast mantra for three times each.—3. 
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Vivrete.—Or here the word ‘tat’ itself denotes Isvara, on the 
strength of the saying: “Om, Tat, Sat—this has been remembered to 
he the three-fold reference to Brahman.” 


Knowledge of Predicables is the means of attaining the Supreme Good. 


APHANITAAS_ FAV EFA AaNIaA aaa 
qara lat arweaqa saat aeratatfaet TAT U1 81 8 i 


aTAlaTITTaly Dharmma-vigesa-prasitit, Produced by a particular 
dharinta. REA Y KAMA aaMIaATIAAT Dravya-guna-karmina-simian ya-visesa- 
samaviayaniim, of Substance, Attribute, Action, Genns, Species. and Coim- 
‘ination. qeaar Padarthandim, of the paddrthas or predicables. apeqy- 
qaqieqt Sidharmmya-vaidharnmyabhyam, By means of resemblance and 
difference. aaa Tattvajyianat, From knowledge of the essenee. faaqaa 
Nihsreyasam, The Supreme Good, 
4, The Supreme Good (results) from the knowledge, pro- 


duced by a particular dharma, of the essence of the Predicables, 
Substance, Attribute, -\ction, Genus, Species, and Combination, 
by means of their resemblances and differences. —4. 

U pashiva,—Hav ing described the nature and characteristic of dharma in accord:anes 
with the desire of the disciples, he lays down the following aphorisin for ascertaining the 
subject-matter and the “relation?.— 


Such knowledge of the essences is dependent upon the Vaisesika 
System; therefore it goes withont saying that it too is a sonree of the 
Supreme Good. If. throngh its derivation m an instrumental sense, 
namely, that the essence is known by it, the word * tattvajfiana’ refers 
to thetreatise, then it will not have apposition to the word ‘ dharma-visesa- 
prasttat. [n+ dravya-gnna. ete., the compound is a‘ copulative com- 
pound’ wherein all the words are prominent, because the knowledge of 
the essence of all the Predicables is the source of the Supreme (roud. 


Now, here the ‘ relation “is understood to be: between the Doctrine 
and the Snpreme Good, that of the means and the end or motive : bet- 
ween the Doctrine and the knowledge of the essences, that of form and 
matter ; between the Supreme Good and the knowledge of the essences, 
that of effect and canse; between the Predieables, Substance, ete.. and 
the Doctrine, that of the demostrvable and that which demonstrates. 
And from the knowledge of these relations, those who seek the Supreme 
(sood apply themselves to this Doctrine. and those who desire salvation 
apply to it ouly when they realize that the sage is an d@pta or trust- 
worthy person. 

“NibSreyasam ” is final cessation of pain ; and the finality of the 
cessation of pain consists in its noa-simultaneonsness with the antece- 
dent non-existenee of pain in the same substratum, or in its simultan- 
eonsness, in the same substratum, with the simnltaneous anmibilations 
of the special attributes of the Soul, ciz., adrigtam and sainskara. Or, 
Salvation is the antezcedeat non-existence of pain upto the momeit of 
the annihilation, without leaving any trace, of these special attributes. 
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Note —* Antecedent non-existence”: Non-existenoe is fourfold, viz. 

(4) antecedent, e.g. of the pot before it is produced. 

(6) emergent, e.g. of the pot after it is destroyed. 

(c) reciprocal, e.g, of the characteristic of the pot in a picture and vice versa, 
(¢) absolute, e.g. of the pot in a room where there is no pot. 


It will be noticed that antecedent non-existence has no beginning ; emergent non-existenge 
1as No end ; and reciprocal nun-2zxistenc2 and absolute non-existenee have neither beginning 
nor end, 


The thing of which there is non-existence, is said to be the opposite or counter-opposite 
( pratiyogt) of that non-existence. In the above illustration the counter-opposite is the pot. 


Oue kind of non-existence (e.g. of the pot)is differentiated from another kind of nyne 
existenee (e.g, of the picture), by means of the characteristics of their counter-opposites. 
These characteristies are therefore called determinants or differentiators (avachchhedaka ). 


Now, mere cessation of painis not Salvation ; because there remains the possibility of 
ain in future and there remains also the memory of the pain that has then passed into non- 
eing. The cause of the possibility of pain is adristam or karma (merit and demerit) ; 
and the cause of the memory of pain is samskéra (the imprint of the experience of pain left 
in the soul), Salvation will result only when there is not meroly the cessation of the pain 
actually experienced, but also the neutralisation of the causes of possible pain viz. adristam 
Jand samskdra. 

Not that it is not an object of volition, being incapable of achieve- 
neat, because even antecedent non-existence can be brought about by 
the neutralisation of the cause. Nor does it thereby lose in the charac- 
teristic of being antecedent non-existence, because such characteristic 
remains as the characteristic of the non-existence of the producer of 
the opposite (c.e., the existence of pain); and to be the producer is 
merely its esseutial or general fitness to be the cause. Again, antece- 
dent non-existeace is not the last member or element, so that, it existing, 
}the effect must necessarily appear ; for if it were so, then it would follow 
that an effect also has no beginning. Thus, as in the abseace of a 
contributory cause it did not produce the effect so long, so also in future 
it will not produce it without the co-operation of a contributory cause, 
the person operating to the eradication of the cause. Therefore thig 
aphorism too upholds antecedent non-existence. Hence in the second 
aphorism of Gautama, * Pain, birth, activity, faults, and false notion — 
pou the successive removal of these in turn, there is the removal of the one 
Jnext preceding and thereafter salvation,” (Nydya Siitram, 1, i, 2), the 
statement of the non-existence of the effect on the non-existeace of the 
cause, strengthens the idea of salvation as having the form of the antece- 
dent non-existence of pain. Removal of activity on the removal of faults, 
removal of birth on the removal of activity, of pain on the removal of 
pbirth—here removal does not mean annihilation but non-production, and 
that is nothing but antecedent non-existence. Itis not thatthe opposite is 
, Jot known, for the opposite is surely known in the form of pain in general. 
As in the case of propitiation, there too only the non-production of pain 
#is expected through the annihilation of faults. In the world also it ig 
seen that the removal of the snake, thorn, etc.is for the purpose of the 
on-production of pain. So the activity of the wise is directed only 
owards removing the causes of pain. 


- Some however say: “Only the absolute non-existence of pain is 
salvation. Ifit is not seated in the Soul, yet, as seated in the stone, 
etc., it is connected with the Soul; and its connection lies in the 
annihilation of pain which does not accompany the prior non-existence 
or potential existence) of pain ; as it is found in coanectioa with such 
annihilation of pain, seeing that such annihilation taking place, there 

rises the consciousness of the absolute non-existence of pain in that 
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place. This being so, such texts of the Veda as “ He moves about being 
absolutely relieved of pain,” also become explained.” We reply that 
it is not so. Absolute non-existence of pain, being incapable of accom- 
plishment, is not an object of voluntary activity. Nor has annihilatio. 
of pain any connection to that, since this would eatail a teclhiii- 
cality. 

Note.—Absolute non-existence has neither beginning nor end, It docs not therefore. 
depend upon human will or effort. Hence it cannot be pursued as an object of desire. You 
may say that, as long as it is not accomplished in the Soul, as the connection of that which 
is not connected with it,—such connection taking the form of the annihilation of pain which 
does not coexist with the antecedent non-existence of pain—so long surely it is an object of 
desire, But to this also there is an objection ; viz., that the annihilation of pain does not 
form such a connection, as it is not co-extensive with tho soul. To hold otherwise, weuld be 
to} ut a new interpretation upon the word “ connection” (Sambandha). 

The text of the Veda “He moves about being absolutely 
relieved of pain ” implies that, by way of the ueutralization of cunses, 
prior non-existence of pain may be reduced iuto a condition similar to 
that of the absolute non-existence of pain. 

It may be said, “ This 1s not an object of the will, as it 1s 
vot an object of desire which is not subject to another desire, because those: 
only who seek pleasure, become active in the remoyal of pain, seeing 
that pleasure is not produced at the time of pain.” But this is not so ; 
because it is equally easy to say the contrary also. Will not desire 
for pleasure also be subject to the desire forthe absence of pain ? seeing 
that men overwhelmed with grief as well as those who turn their faces 
away from pleasure, haying in view vunly the abseuce of pain, are 
inclined to swallowing poison, hanging themselves. ete.. 

Neither can it be said, “Evenif it is an object of the will. it 
is so only becanse it is an object of cognition. But salvation as absenec 
of pain is not even an chject of cognition. Otherwise (iaies it Oe Sta 
object of cognition were Lot a necersary cur dition of being an object of 
the will) meu wonld beivelined to bring about the state of aooeeic. lair 
that which is capable of being known from the Veda and by inference 
‘aunot be reasonably said to be unkuowable. For there are the texts 
of the Veda: “ He moves abont being absolutely relieved of pain,” “By 
knowing Him only one transcends death,” etc. There is inference also: 
The series of pain is finally or absolutely rooted out, becanse it is a 
series like a series of lamps; and suv ou. It ean be known by perception 
also, since final annihilation vf pain fer a moment becomes the subject- 
matter of thought in the realization of pain in consciousness (in the 
moment prior to death) and (if yon do uct admit this), also because the 
yoyins perceive the future annihilation of pain by virtue of the power 
born of concentration (yoga). 

It cannot be said.“ Still, the loss and gain being the same, it 
is not the object of the will, since with paiu, pleasure is also removed, 
the remoyel of beth being due t: the same set of canses”’; four men 
naturally dispassionate and fearful oj dark days of suffering and who 
overestimate every glow-worm of ;leasure, are active to that end. 

It canzot again be said, “Cessation of pain is still not 
the object of the will; becavse cessation of ,ain which is yet to 
come, is imy cssible, } ain which is yast isin the yast, and pain which is 
piesent will ccase even without on effcrt of the , erson’’; for the activity 
of the yerson is towards the eradication of causés, asin pevauces, Thus, 
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false knowledge atteaded with desire, is the cause of Samsdra,:i.e., 
succession of mortal existeaces ; it is rooted out by the knowledge of the 
truth about the Self; and knowledge of the truth about the Self is 
producible by the practice vf Joga ; heace activity in this direction is 
justified. 


It cannot be said that only the maaifestation of permaneat pleasure 
is salvation, and not the absence of pain ; for there is no proof that 
pleasure can be permanent ; if there were such proof thei the maaiies- 
tation of pleasure being coustaat, there would be no differeace between 
a worldly aad aa other-worldly or liberated man, aad also manifesta- 
tion belug a prodnet or effect, ou its termination there will again follow 
Samsdra or stream of mortal existence. 


It cannot be said that salvation consists in the laya or disappearance 
of the Jivdtmd or embodied Self into the Brahmdtmd or un-embodied or 
niiversal Self; for if /aya meaus amalgamation, then there is an 
obstacle, as two do not become one. It cannot be explained that laya 
meais the removal of the snbtle embodiment composed of the senses and 
of tho physical organism ; for hereby the absence of the causes of pain 
being implied, it follows that the absence of pain alone ‘is salvation. 


Hereby the doctrine of the Kkadandins (a sect who carry staffs con- 
sisting of single sticks) that salvation means the remaining of the pure 
Self after tho cessation of Nescience or false knowledge and that Self is 
by nature true knowledge and happiness, is also refuted, because there 
is no evidence that the Self is knowledge and happiness. The text of the 
Veda “Brahman is eternal, knowledge, and bliss,’ is no evidence, 
bezanse it proves pussesston of knowledge and possession of bliss. For we 
have the percepticns “I know,” and “lam happy,” but not the percep- 
tions “Tam knowledge ” and “I am happiness.” Moreover, Brahman 
being even now existent, 1b would follow that there is no distinc- 
tion betwee. a liberated and a worldly man. The cessation of Avidya 
or false knowledge is also not an object of the will. Brahman also, being 
eternal, is not a sddhya or what has to be accomplished. The realization 
of Brahman within the Self, having Himas the object, is not a sddhya or 
what has to be accomplished. Similarly bliss also, having Him as its 
esse.ice or object, is not a sddhya. For these reasons activity directed 
towards Hiin is not justified. 


lt cannot be said that salvation lies in the purity or unimpeded flow 
of the stream of consciousness. lor if by purity is meant the removal 
of such impedimeits as pain, etc., then this much alone being the object 
of the will, there is no reason for or proof of the survival of the stream 
of cousciousaess. Moreover, the retention or survival of the stream of 
cousciousiess can be possible only by meaus of the body, ete., and 
hence in this view the retention of samsdra or the stream of mortal 
existeice also would be necessary. 


lt is therefore proved that cessation of pain as described above 1s) 
rlone the Supreme Good. 


In‘ knowledge of the essence’ the genitive has bee: used in the 
place of the accusative. The third case-ending in Sadharmmya-Vaid- 
harmmya-bhydm’ shows the mode (of knowledge). O: these ‘Sidharmmya ’ 
means recurreit property and ‘ Vaidharmmya’, diverge.it property. 
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Although a property which is recurrent in one place is divergent in 
another, and vice versa, still knowledge in the shape of recurrent and 
divergent properties, is here intended. 


Here the enumeration itself of the Predicables, Substance, etc., has. 
come to be their division, which has the effect of excluding a more or 
less number. Therefore it follows that as a rule Predicables are una] 
six in number. And this is not proved. If any other Predicable 
which requires to be excluded is known then the rule does not stand 
yood ;1f it isnot known, then the exclusion is invalid. Jt cannot be 
said that this is not the exelusion of the addition of something else 
but the exclusion of non-application; in other words, that the non-. 
application of the characteristics of the six to all predicables or things. 
is excluded. For all known predicables having been included by the. 
word ‘ Predicable,’ there is hére then the fault of proving over again, 
and also that something elso isnot known. Moreover, which is to be 
excluded, non-application of the characteristics jointly or their non- 
application severally ? In the first alternative, joint non-application 
prevails overywhere, so that there can be no exclusion. It cannot be 
said that in the second alternative also there can be no exclusion ag 
with reference to one another their individual non-application prevails 
everywhere; for the purpose of the rule is to exclude the non-applica- 
tion of the char:cteristics of the six, when, according to others, they 
do not apply to Energy, Number, Similarity, and other Predical.les 
recognised by them. Therefore the meaning of the rule that Predic- 
ables are only six in number is that in all perceptible objects, there is 
application of one or other of the characteristics of the six, and not 
that there is non-application. Now. ‘only,’ if it goes with the noun, it 
means exclusion of the addition of something else; if it goes with the 
adjective, it means exclusio.. of non-apy lication ; and if it goes with the 
verb, it means exclusion of absolute nou-appieation. Here according 
to some *f only” has all this three-fold signiticance; while others say 
that its force lies in mere exelusion and that non-application, addition 
of something else, etc., are things to be exclnded, which are derived by 
association. 


& 

* Produced by a particular dharma” is the adjective of “ knowledge 
of the essence.” Here “ particular dharma’? means piety characterised 
by forbearance or withdrawal from the world. If by “ tattyajfiana’”’ 
explainedas “by this esseuce is known,’ the treatise (i.e, the 
Aphorisms of Kanida) is meant, in that case it should be said that 
“particular dharma” means the grace of ad appointment from God, 
for it is heard that the great sage Kandda composed this System by 
obtaining the grace of and appointment from God. In the aphorism 
hy “k.owledge of the essence’ the realization of the truth abont the 
Selfin the understanding is intended. because such relization alone 
is competent to root out false knowledge attended with desire. ‘By 
knowing Him only one travscends death, no other road is known 
Cridyate) for travelling,” “lwo Brahmans have to be kuown (veditavye),”’ 
“ITaving no eyes He yet sees, etc.”—in all these passages the word 
vedana has the sense of realization in the nnderstanding, and the use 
of the fifth case-ending in the causal sense in- the word ‘ tattvajnanat’ 
indicates that such realization of the Self comes in the progressive 
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career of hearing from the Sastras, thinking within oneself, medita- 
tion, etc.,—4. 


Vivriti.—* Dharmmayigesaprasaitat’ means producded by a parti- 
cular (good conduct, virtue or) merit, acquired in this life or in previous 
births. It is the qualification of ‘ tattva]fianat’ (knowledge of essence). 
As pointed out by the author of Muktavali, ‘Sidharmmya’ means 
common property, and ‘Vaidharmmya’ means opposing (1. e., dis- 
tinguishing) property. The use of the third case-ending indicates 
manner. The fifth case-ending in ‘ tattvajfanat’ has the sense of apphi- 
eability. Thus the meaning is: By particular virtue knowledge of 
essence 1s produced by means of the generic and specific properties of 
the Predicables, Substance and others ; thereafter is produced ‘ intellec- 
tual conception’ of the Self, and next comes the realization of the Self 
in the understanding by constant meditation; after this liberation 
follows in the train of the removal of false knowledge, etc., (Vide Nyaya 
Sutram, I. 1.2.) 


The author of the Upaskara has however said: The word ‘tattva- 
jiina’ in the aphorism conveys the principal idea of the realization of 
the Self in the understanding ; or, if it is interpreted in the instrumental 
se. se, it refers to the treatise which is the (instrument or) means of 
such realizatiou. In the first of these cases, the word ‘ dharmmayviéesa’ ’ 
will mea that dharma the characteristic of which is forbearance 
Cnevrittt) ; aad in the latter case it will mean a particular virtue or merit 
in the form of the grace of and appointment from God, according to 
the tradition that the great sage Kanida composed this treatise under 
the grace and appointment of God. And as the causal nse of the fifth 
case-ending bears the sense of applicability, the realization of the Self 
in the understanding will follow from the treatise through the chain of 
intellection, constant meditation, and soon, for the word knowing in such 
texts of the Veda as “ By knowing Him only one transcends death,” 
“Two Brahmans have to be known,’ etc., denotes realization in the 
understanding (i. e., spiritual intuition), and alone is competent to root 
vut false knowledge together with desires. 


This should be considered. If the word ‘ tattvajfidna’ in the apho- 
rism denotes the realization of one’s Self in the understanding which 
counteracts false knowledge together with desires, then it would follow 
that the expression ‘ by means of generic and specific properties’ as well 
as the term, ‘ of the Predicables,’ bearing the sense of the sixth case- 
ending, haye no syntactical connexion. For inthe matter of the 
realization of the Self in the understanding there is neither the 
modality of the geieric and specific properties, nor the materiality or 
substantiveness of the six Predicables ; because they do not exist there, 
as they are distinct form the body, etc., whereas the realization of 
the Self in the understanding is only competent to root out desires, 
etc., which are not distinct fromthe body, etc. It cannot be said that 
in the state of the representation of separateness from the other (i. €., 
the Not-Self) in the Self by the virtue born of Yoga (concentration), 
kaowledge of the six Predicables, namely Substance, etc., by means of 
. their generic and specific properties, is also produced through their tem- 
porary contiguity, inasmuch as the subject-matter of such knowledge 
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(i. e., the Predicables, etc.) appears there for the time being. For 
notwithstanding that such representation contains such indifferent 
generic property, ete., within itself, since 1t18 net necessary for the 
real purpose in view, the description of it by the revered s¢ge will 


mean so mnch inad talk on his part. 


Again, the venerable author of the Upaskara has brought forward 
the texts “ By kaowing Him alone, etc.” as being evidence that the 
realization of the Self in the understanding isthe cause of liberation. 
hat too has been improper. For the Supreme Self alone being implied 
by the text, “ [ know Him, the Great Person, of the coloar of the Sun, 
beyond the reach of darkuess, ”’ the word ‘ tat’ (that) has reference to 
the Supreme Self, and therefore it cannot refer to the Jivatma (Snbordi- 
‘nate or Embodied Self) which has not been so implied. So much for the 


sake of brevity. 


Here the enumeration of six Predicables has been made nuder the 
view of Kxistence or Being. In fact Non-Existence or Nou-Being also 
has beea intended by the sage to be another Predicable. Heace there 
is no impropriety either in the aphorism “ Non-existeace of effect, from 
non-existence of canse” (1. ii. 1) of the second chapter or in su-h 
aphorisins as ‘“* From non-existence of qualification by Action and 
Attribute” (IX. i.1) of the Ninth Book. Accordingly in the Nydya- 
Lildvatt, it has been said: “ Non-existence also should be stated as con- 
ducive to the Supreime Good, like the modifications of Existence. This 
conduciveness is proved by the fact that the non-existence of the effect 
follows from the non-existence of the cause in all cases. Inthe 
Dravyakirandvali also, Nydya teachers have admitted that Noua- 
Existence is the seventh Predicable, in the passage ending thus: * And 
these Predicables have been mentioned as being the principal ones. 
Non-Existence, however, although it possesses a form of its own, has 
not been mentioned, not that it is something neglgible, but because its 
ascertainment is dependent upon the ascertaininest of its opposite.” 
Thus the knowledge of the generic aud specific properties of the seven 
(and not six only) Predicables is conducive to the Snpreme Good; and 
that conduciveness, it should be observed, lies in the mode of knowledge 
of marks (lifiga), ete., in the matter of the establishmeimt of separateness 


from the Not-Self in the Self. 


The Supreme Good, according to the views of ths Nydya, Vaigosika, 
and Sankhya philosophies, consists’ in thé perma ieat cessation of pain, 
and results as the annihilation of pain, which is not synchronous with 
pain co-existent with itself. In fact, anniluilation of ultimate pain is 
non-synchronns with pain co-existent with itself, since no pain cau ag 
that moment arise in the liberated Sonl. Witha section of the Nydya 
thinkers, salvation means permanent cessation of demerit only, because, 
in their view, this only can be directly accomplished by the realization 
of the Self in the understanding, as the Veda says, “ And his actions 
wear off when he sees that High-and-Low (Mundaka 2, 2, 8).” In the 
opinion of the one-staffed Vedantin, salvation lies in the cessation of 
nescierce, and nescieace is (with him) a different Predicable. In the opi- 
nion of the three-staffed Veda .tin, salvation meais the disappearaice of 
the Embodiel or finite Self i1 the Great Self, ard results as the cessation 
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of the Updadhi or external condition of the Jiva (Embodied Soul), and 
of the causal body. Causal body again has been proved to be “the 
lorganic coinbination of the five life-breaths, mind, understanding, and 
ten senses, arising from the elements which have not been compounded 
(i. e., redintegrated), possessing subtle limbs, and being the means of 
experience (i. e., bhoga)’. The Bhattas however say that salvation 
consists in the mainfestation of eternal happiness, and that eternal 
happicess, though evidenced by the Vedaand penetrating all living beir gs 
GCJicas), is noumanifest in the state of transmigration GSamsdra), and 
‘becomes manifest to the sense, immediately after the realization of the 
Jtruth abont the Self in the understanding. The possible defects in 
these views are not shown here for fear of increasing the volume of the 
book. But in all the views the permanent cessation of pain in the state 
> of salyation remains uncontradicted. And that is our point. 


Now, it may he contended, “ There are additional Predicables such 
jas Evergy, Similarity, ete. How else can it be explained that in the 
Vicinity of the jewel, etc., burning is not caused by that which causes 
burning and is caused when itis not in the vicimty ? Therefore it 
must be imagined that the jewel, etc., counteract the burning energy 
of that which canses burns, and that the inciting removal of them 
revivifies it. In like manner, Similarity also is a different Predic- 
able. For it does not fall within the six torms of existence, as it equally 
applies to them all, since sueh similarity as im “ As bovine-ness is 
eternal, so alsu is horseness,” is perceived. Noris it a non-existence, 
as it appears in the form of an existence, Wut onr reply is that 
reconciliation being possible by the mere suppostion of the self-activity 
of fire, etc., existing away from the jewel, etc., or the supposition of 
the abseace, etc., of jewel, as the cause of burning, etc., it 1s not proper 
to imagine tifinite Knergy, its prior non-existence, and its annihilation. 
It should not be asked again how there can be burning even in the close 
preseaco of apowerful jewel, because that supposition has been made 
only of the absence of jewels in genaral, Which are powerful but remote. 
Jn the same way,Similarity alse is not * different Predieable, but 
denotes that, while one thing 1s quite distinct from another thing, the 
o1e possesses the majority or the chief of the attributes belonging to 
the other ; as the Similarity of the moon in the face, means that the 
face which is quite distinct from the moon, possesses the cheerfulness, 
and other attributes belonging te the moon. ‘This in brief. 


Chandrakdnta. (1) Dharma presents two aspects, that is, under 
the characteristic of Pravritti or wordly activity, and the characteris- 
tic of Nicriéti or withdrawal from wordly activity. Ofthese, Dharma, 
characterised by Nivritti, brings forth tattva-jndna or knowledge of 
truths, by meaus of removal of sins and other blemishes. 


(2) Here the separate enumeration of Sdmdnya, etc., is nnueces- 
sary, on account of their non-divergence ; for, Sdmdnya, etc., falling, as 
they do, within Substance, etc., do not differ from the latter. Their 
separate mention, however, is justified en the possibility of difference 
1» the mode of treatment adopted by the author. Systems, differing 
in their methods, are taught for the benefit of embodied souls, diifering 
from one another. This is, then, the Vadsesika System, of which tho 
distinctive features are Sdmdnya, etc.,as are, in the other (Wydya) 
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System, Doubt, etc., although they are included in the Proof and the 
Provable, respectively. Accordingly, this System is enabled to stand 
apart by mens of Sdmdnya and the other Predicables; and so it is called 
the Varsesika System. Otherwise if would bo merely an Upanisat 
teaching Adhydtma-vidyd, Philosophy of the Embodied Self. * * * * * 
‘Samanyam’ means possession of similarity. * * * Doubt and Error 
arise trom (observation of) Sdmdnyam and from non-observation of 
Visesa (or distinctive) peculiarity. Observing the common properties, 
altitude aad extension, of a pillar and a person, and remaining ignorant 
of their differentia, one feels the doubt whether it be a pillar or a 
person; error also arises in this way: observing the common property 
only and in consequence of fault or imperfection, one mistakes a pillar 
for a person or a mother of pearl for a piece of silver. False cognition, 
again, is the root of all suffering. It is for this reason that ‘ Samanyam’ 
has been separately mentioned, notwithstanding that it is included in 
Substance, etc. ‘ Visesa’ is that by which a thing is reduced to itself. 
False cognition which springs from (observation of only) the common 
property is corrected by the observation of the distinctive property : 
whence arises correct knowledge, which is called tattva-jiadnam. * * * 
For this reason ‘ Vigesa’ is separately mentioned, althongh it is included 
in Substance, etc. If, again, it is a single reality that, being determined 
in particuiar ways, comes to be used as‘ Simanyam’ and ‘ Visega,’ 
then it falls within (the class of) Attributes. Or, if these are mere 
technical names, then they are not additional Predicables. ‘Samaviaya’ 
means complete approximation, t.e., indentification: as it has been 
said, ‘Samayaya’ is inseparable existence. * * * ‘Samavdyua’ is an 
attribute, whichis the counter-opposite of Separateness, either character- 
ised as pluarlity or characterised as difference in kind. It inheres in 
Substance, and does not possess Attribute; nor is it a form of Action. 
Now, birth means a particular conjunction (of the Self) with the body, 
the senses, and the feelings. Thereafter the Jiva errs thatthe Self 
has no separate existence from the body, etc., in consequence of which 
a person transmigrates and suffers a multitude of pains, and on the 
cessation of which he is hberated, the stream of his sufferings being 
dried up. Hence ‘Samaviya’, though included in Attributes, is 
separately mentioned. 


(3) There are other Predicables also, viz., pramdna, Proof; 
prameya,Provable; samgsaya, Doubt; prayogana, Purpose; dristdnta, 
Instance; siddhdnta, Tenet ; avayava, Member (of a syllogism); tarka, 
Confutation (or Reasoning) ; nirnaya, Ascertainme:t ; vdda, Discussion ; 
jalpa, Wrangling; vitandd, Cavilling; hetv@bhdsa, Fallacy; chhala, 
Equivocation ; jat?, Showing the futility of the mark of inference; and 
nigraha-sthana, Ground of Defeat or Opponent’s Error. These too come 
under the Predicables of Kandda. 


(4) The Supreme Good results from kiaowledge of truth about the 
Self, etc., while kaowledge of truth about the rest is auxiliary to it. 
Falso kiowledge about the Self, etc., is of various kinds, e.., the 
sense of Non-Ego in the Ego, the sense of Ego in the Non-Ego. 


ynumeration of Substances. 


Upaskira.—Because as the soulyit participates in salvation and is the support of all the 
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Predicables. therefore he now says by way of giving the division and particular reference 
eof the first mentioned Predicable, Substance. 


cheat aH Feat Rema aa za 
FeATTA WLI LIAM 


gfaadt Prithivi, earth. are: Apas, waters. aH: Tejas, fire. arg: Vayuh, 
air. BPR AkaAsam, Ether. @ra: Kalah, time. fa Dik, direction, 
space. Brat Atma, Self. aa: Manas, mind. gf& Iti, only. gearfay Dravyaéni, 
substances. 


5. Wanthe Water, Pire, Air, Ether, Lime, Space, Self, and 
Mind (are) the only Substances.—»). 


‘Iti’ has tha sense of determination. Thereby the meaning is that 
Substances are nine only, neither more nor less. If it is doubted that 
the exclusion of a greater or less number having been secured by the 
force of the division itself, there was no need for the word ‘iti,’ then 
it should be understood that 1t being possible to take the aphorism in 
a merely denotative, indicatory or enumerative sense, the word ‘Iti’ is 
used to indicate that it has the object of division also, and that the 
word is used also to indicate that gold, etc., as well as God are included 
in them, asd also that Darkness which may be apprehended to be an 
additional substance is a@ non-being. The fact that the words have not 
bee1 componnded goes to show that they are all equally promineat. 
And the anthor of the aphorisms himself will point ont their definitions 
or differentizw while treating of ‘ difference.’ 


lt cannot be said that gold is neither Harth as it has no smell, nor 
Water as it has no wetness and natural fluidity, nor Fire asit has weight 
and on the last account, nor Air, nor again Time, etc.; therefore it is 
something over aud above the nine. For, in the first two cases, there 
ean be no comparison ; in the third case, that which has to be proved 
is something imaginary (/.., that gold is not a transformation of 
Fire). After that there has been analogous argument, although there 
is no doubt about that which has to be proved, and also the mark of 


inference is fallacious. He will prove afterwards that gold is a trans- 
formation of fire—d. 


Virriti—tlIt may be objected, * The writer of the Kandali and the 
Simnkhya teachers have held that Darkness is a Substance. And it is 
right. For otherwise how can people have the perception of quality 
and action in it,- clz., ‘Dark Darkness moves’? Now, being devoid of 
Smell, Darkness is not Earth; as it possess dark colour it cannot be 
included in Water, etc. Therefore how is it right to say that the snb- 
stauces are nine only ?”’ Wereply, [tis not so, because it is illogical 
to imagine another Substance, when it can be produced by the absence 
of necessary Light. The perception of dark colour is, like the percep- 
tion of the vault of heaven, erroneous. The perception of movement 
is also an error, occasioned by the departure of light, as the perception 
of movement by the passengers of a boat in respect of the trees, etc., 
standing on the bank of the river, is occasioned by the movement of 
the boat, etc. The supposition that Darkness is a substance will entail 
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the supposition of the antecedent non-existeace and aniihilation of av 
infinite wumber of its parts. In the opinion of the writer of the Nandali 
Darkness is included iu Earth. So that according to him there ts ue 
impropriety im the exelusion of a greater number.” 


Among these nine divisions of Substance. Ether, Time. aid Space do 
not fourm any class. since they have only a single individnal existence, 
but the rest form classes. 


Chandrakanta. The separate nention of Time and Space is inten- 
ded to indieate the difference in the uses of these terms according to 
the difference of the effects. clkdsa. though it is one, still admits of a 
variety of mamex and uses, according to the difference of effect. It is 
pot that Time aud Space are essentially different objects from Masek: 
Pet: 

Kuiumeration of Attributes. 
U puskire,.—He gives the emuncration and division of Attribules inunodiately after 
substance, because Attributes as such reside imall substancos which become their substrate 
are manifested by substances, and themselves also manifest substances, f 


ETAT: dea: atari gana aah 
AA Wawa sea: qaTa wget wa 
Bae Wer rel 


eqaneaeqay Ripa-rasa-gandha-sparsab, Colour. Paste, Snell. and 
Touch. qeqr Samnkhyah, Numbers. qham@ifa Parimandni. Measures. Eatea- 
Slous. JURA, Prithaktvam, Separateuess, eiatarfaarat Siinvoga-vibhagan, 
Conjunetion wud Disjunetion. qiemiqeey Pavatvayaratve. Priority and 
Posteriority. gga Buduhayah. Understandin os. qaqa Sukha-duhbkhe. 
Pleasure and pain. Searzay (ehehhda-dvesan. Desire aad Aversiowa. Water 
Prayatuah, Volitions. @ Cha, And. gar Guiih. Attributes. 


6. Atrributes are Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, Num- 
bers, Measures, Separateness, Conjunction and Disjunction, 
Priority and Posteriority, Understandings, Vleasure and Pain, 
Desire and Aversion, and Volitions.—6. 


The word ‘cha’ gathers np Weight, Plidity, Liquidity, Impression, 
Virtue, Vieo and Sound: they are well-knuwn Attributes, it is hence 
that they have not been verbally stated. Their attributesess, he will, 
in their proper places, explain with vespect te their nature and maik. 
The words Colonr, Taste, Smell, and Touch are compounded imto @ 
Somdsa in-order to show that they do not co-exist with coutemporancoiss 
Colour, Taste. Smell. and Touch. But Numbers avd Measures are net 
go componnded and are stated in the pliral nmnber. to show that they 
co-exist with eoutemporaneons Numbers and Measures. Although that 
which co-exists with unity is net aawother unity or that which co-exists 
with largeness or length not another largeness or length, still there is 
in fact co-existence of duality, etc... amongst themselves anck also of 
largeness, length, ete.. with largeness. length, ete., of a different kind. 
Although separateness is cu-existent with the separatenes of Twe, etc., 
and therefore should be s;ecified in the plural, like numbers, still its 
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specification in the singular goes to indicate its dilferenee from 
Muambers. vamely, te be known or shown by its limits. Conjnnction 
wid Disjnaction are statedin the dual number to show that both of them 
are the effects of one and the same act. Priority and Posteriority are 
stated in the dual amimber to show that they are to be known in relation 
to each other and that they are equally marks of Space and Time. The 
plural nwninber in sunderstandings’ indicates the refutation of the theory 
of one and only one understanding held by the SAmkhya thinkers, on the 
eround of its division into knowledge, ete. The dual unmber in 
Pleasure and Pain is intended to point ont that both of them are canses 
of one effect which is distinguished as experience (bhoyga) and that they 
are equally mmstrumental te the inference of adristam, and also that 
even Pleasnre resolves into Pain. The dual number in Desire and 
Aversion indicates that both of them are canses of Activity. The plural 
in Volitions is meant to show that ten kinds of yolitions which comprise 
both permitted and prohibited acts, are causes of Virtue and that ten 
other kinds are canses of Vice. 


Or, Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch have been shown in a samcisu 
form to teach that they are the means of the disposition of the elemental 
seises or sease-orgais or to establish the operation or changes due to 
heat. Number is meationed in the plural number to indicate a refuta- 
tion of this that there is a contrariety in ininbers, sueh as duality, 
plurality, ete. Separateness is separately mentioned to indicate that it 
is also plnral on aceount of the plurality of Numbers, and also that its 
differeace from Numbers lies in its being revealed by the kuowledge of 
hots. Ia Measures or Esteasious the plural number is meant ta 
remove the contradiction of leagth, shortuess, ete. The dual number in 
Conjunction and Disjuretion pomts ont their mntnal opposition. 
Priority and Postertority are mentioned also in the dual number lest 
it nught be doubted that the division of Attributes is too narrow, 
beeanse Prornty and Posteriority may be four-fold by the possibility 
of their being different in kind by their difference as relating to 
Space and as relating to Time. 


He will vive their detinition as he proceeds.—46. 
Enumeration of Aetions. 
Upaskdra—Aetions become the object of the sense by reason of their production by 
Substances and Attributes as well as of their Combination with Substances having colonr, 


Therefore, immediately after the statement of Substances and Attributes, he states the 
<enumeration and division of Actions, 


_ SUNT Z a || TATA THafata 
BRAT 21 218 I 


ea AMA Utksepanam, throwing upwards. Bate WA Avaksepay am, 
throwing downwards. Qe Akufichanam, coutraction sawaya Prasira- 


. . ° . tr 
nam, expansion, aA Gamanam, going, motion. éfa Iti, namely. #z4ifa 
Karminini, action 7 


7. Throwing upwards, Throwing downwards, Contraction 
Expansion, and Motion are Actions.—/7. 
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Throwing upwards, Throwing, dowuwards. Contraction, Expansion. 
and Motion are Actions. ‘Iti? has the foreé of determination, ax 
Rotation ete, are included in Motion. Here then there are five ‘classes’ 
directly pervaded by Action-ness, vamely, Cm quality of throwing 
upwards, the quality of thr owing dow uwards. the quality of contraction. 
the quality of expansion, and the quality of motion (or throwiug- 
upward-ness ,throwing- downward-ness, contraction-ness. expanusiou-ness.. 
and motion- 1688). 


Well, but this is disproved by the fact that Motion is a synonym of 
Action, eenee the cousciousness of Going is experienced in all cases 
The four classes, throwing-upward-ness, ete, Which have the eco-exte:- 
sion or common fod of lie absolute non-existence of each in the others 
are not known to be co-existent; therefore the classes pervaded by 
Action-ness are only fonr. (To this objection we reply): lt is time that 
Motion is another uame for Action. But it is separately mentioned with 
the object of collecting under one word Rotation, Evacuation, 
Percolation, Flaming upward, Bending, Uplifting, ete; which produce 
different states ef consciousness and are known by different names. Or 
Going-ness also is really a fifth class pervaded by Action-ness. So 
that the applcation of Motion to Rotation. Evacnation. ete .. alone is 
primary aud if thera is the application of Going to throwing upwards, 
throwing duwnwards, ete., hell “It is serondiry or analogous. The 
common “property of the primary and analogons instances is only this 
that they are the non-combinative causes @ fH, CONMITIONS) OF Conjune- 
tien with and Disjunction from constantly changing places acd 
alirections, and this belongs to Rotation and others. so that by the 
inclusion of Going these too have been inelnded. 


The states of egress, ingress, etc. however. are not classes ; for. in 
respect of one and the same Action, ¢. 4., a person Bons from one rool 
to another, one observer will have the consciousness, § lhe enters ; while 
another, die comes out ; and thus there will result an intermixture of 
clusses. So also in the case of Rotation, etc., on enteric one wuter- 
course after coming vut by another, there will arise two states of 
consciousness, ‘lie comes out’ and ‘he enters’; therefore these shonld be 
resolyed into relativity in general. 


in the case of throwing upwards, ete., however. the action of 
throwing upwards is cansed in tho hand by the volition produced by 
the desire © 1 throw up the pestle,’ through ‘the non-combinative cause of 
cvoajunection with the soul exercising v olition ; then from the non-combi- 
native cause of motion ia the hand thrown up, there appears the action 
of throwing upwards in the pestle also ; or, these two actions take place: 
simultanconsly. Then through the conjunction of the son] exercising 
volition produced by the desire to throw down the hand and pestle 
ean have been thrown up, and also through the motion of the hand 
there is produced in the hand aud the pestle snnniteaseously the actiou 
of throwing downwards favourable to tha fall of the pestle withia the 
mortar. Then towards the sudden going upwards of the pestle aiter 
conjunction with a harder substance, neither desire nor volition is the 
cause, but the spr inging up oi the ;.estle is due only to Re-action ; and 
this is only going and not throwing upwards ; the enealicceae: of 
throwing upwards to it is only secondary. Similarly is the application 
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of the name of Throwing upwards to two bodies of Air as well as to 
yrass, cotton, ete., carried by them, going upwards by the force of 


the collision of two bodies of Air flowing in opposite directions. So 


also in the case of the going up of water under the collisiun of two 
curreuts. Thus the uso of throwing upwards and throwing downwerds 
is primary, only in the case of the body, its limbs and pestles, clubs, etc. 
in contact with them ; for there are such perceptions as he throws up 
the pestle, he throws up the club ; as also, he throws down. 


Contraction is action which produoes flexion in cloth and other 
things made up of parts and non-initial conjunctions of parts among 
themselves even while there exist the initial conjunctions of those 
parts ; whence arise such perceptions as the lotus contracts, the cloth 
coutracts, the leather contracts. Similarly, Expansion is action 
destructive of the non-initial conjunctions already produced, of parts ; 
wheace arise such perceptions as the cloth expands, the leather expands, 
the lotus expands. Actions which are different from these four are 
forms of Going. Therein Rotation is action, favorable to obhique 
coajuuctions, appearing in the hand, from conjunction with soul 
exercising volition, andin the wheel, etc., frum revolving and from 
conjunction called nodana (molecular motion) with the hand possessing 
Action. Hvacuation, etc., should be similarly explained. He will alsu 
make them clear as he proceeds. 


Now it should be understood that in the case of prescribed 
sacrifices, baths, gifts, etc:, these Actions are the products of conjunc- 
tion with the soul exercising volition favourable towards the production 
of Virtue ; and in the case of going to a forbidden place, slaughter. 
eating tobacco, ete., they are the products of conjunction with the sonl 
exercising volition tending towards the production of Vice.—7 


Lesemblances of Substance, Attribute, and Action. 


U paskira— After the enumeration of Substance, ete., he begins the topic of the Resem- 
biance of tle three. He states the Resemblance of the three even before the enumeration of 
the other three Predicables, Genus, ete., inasmueh as it is expected first of alliby the diseiples, 
because the Resemblance of the three, Substance, ete., is favourable to the knowledge of 


reality, 
aaa seraq trea sR amaraaaaeta 
ZEIDVUHFAUTAANT: [VU 2s Il 


@q Sat, existent. Qfa@ Anityam, non-eterual. geqqq Dravyavat, con- 
{uining substance. ea Karyyam, effect. equa Karanam. cause. aprafz- 
aWa Simanya-visesavat, being both Genuns and Species. gfa Ita, this. < 
amsqqqeragia Dravyya-guna-karmmandm, of Substance, Attribute, aud 
Action. faa: Avisesah, resemblance. 


8. The Resemblance of Substance, Attribute, and Action 
lies in this that they are existent and non-eternal, have Substance 


as their combinative cause, are effect as well as cause, and are 
beth Genus and Species.—8. 


In the presence of the word ‘visesa’ the word ‘ avigesa’ denotes 
tesemblance. ‘Sat’ connotes the quality of being the object of the per- 
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ception and name in the form of that which js existent, becanse al} the 
three have fitness for existence. ‘Aaityam’ connotes the qual-ty of that 
whieh tends towards annihilation. Althongh it is not common to the 
nitimate atoms, ete.. still it is inte ded to denote the possession of the 
upddhi ov coadition which distinguishes predicables having the function 
or natnre of that which tends towards annihilation. + Dravyavat’ 
~ieans that which eontains snbstauce as its eombinative cause. This 
too is not present in the ultimate atoms, ete. Therefore the 1itention is 
wo deaote the possession of the mpadhe or eoudition which distinguishes 
predicables having the function of that which contains substanee as its 
combinative cause. ° Karvyaim’ is inteided to denote the possession of 
the upddhi or condition which distinguishes predicables having the 
funetion of that which is the connter-opposite of antecedent non-exis- 
tence (or potential existence). + Karanam ’ indicates the possession of 
the upadhi ov condition which distinguishes predicables having the 
funetion of that which belongs to the class of constant (Mill's invariable 
and unconditional) antecedents of all effects except knowledge. Thns 
the definition is not too wide so as to include the Soul which is the 
object of Self-intnition, as a canse of Self-intuition, or to extend 
to the generie quality of being a cow, ete; nor Is it toe narrow 
so as to exelnde the nltimate atoms (//f, perfect spheres) which are not 
causes. * Siminayavisesavat, means the possession of those charac- 
teristics which though they are genera, still are species tiasmnch as 
they serve to differentiate themselves severally, eg. Substaucesess, 
Attributeness, Actionness, ete. It eaniot be said that cansality 1s too 
wide, beeanse from Giye a cow.’ A cow should not be touched with 
the feet and other texts of the Veda it appears that class or kind 
Caf) also is a canse of virtue and vice: for a class has the sole nse of 
limitation. 


This aphorism is illustrative. Ivy should be observed that the 
Resemblanee of the three lies also in their being capable of being 
desoted by words having the meaning inherent in them. 

Ifitis said that the characteristics of being effects and non-eternality 
belong to those only which have canses, and that this is their Resem- 
blance as laid down by Professor Pragastadeva in * And causality (ap- 
pears) elsewhere than in the perfect spheres (ultimate atons).” then 
according to the aphorism it cannot be specified by the possession of the 
upadhi or condition which distinguishes predicables. 

The characteristics of being the canses of Attributes and also the 
effects of Attributes belone to the ihvee except the eternal Snbs- 
tances.—8&. 

PResemblanee of Substance and Attribute. 


i paskdru.—He now points out the Resemblance of Substance and Attribute only. 


FeqIUA: Aaa BIA | 2121 El 


asqgq7a7y: Drayya-gunayoh, of Substance and Attribnte, AHA FART 
SajatiyArambhakatvam, the characteristic of being the originator of 
COuge NPS: arqey Sidharmmyam, Resemblance. 

9, The Resemblance of Substance and .\ttribute is the 
characteristic of being the originators of their congeners,—-9. 


h ANSON SURE NGL, 4.11 on 


He anakes clear this very aphorism in the followiag one—t. 


ceplanation of the foregoing apherisa. 


FST FSTATAAKa FUTAT TUTFATT (12212 


asqtigg Dravyani, Substances. geqyeat Dravvautaram, another Subs- 
tance. aera Avabhante. originate. qut: Gunah. Attributes. @ Cha. 
avd. qayeaud Gundutarans, another Attribute. 


10. Substances originate another Substance, and Attributes 
amother \ttribute,— 10. 


U paskéra,—The Resemblance in vexpect of the characteristic of being the originators of 
cocencers should be understood or observed with the exchision of universal Substances composed 
of final parts, the Attributes of what are composed of final parts, and also the Attributes of 
Duality, the Separateness of Duals, Priority, Posteriority, etc. Or the author means to 
indicate the possession of the wpadh? or condition which distinguishes predicables having the 
tuuction of that which originates its congener, whereby Substanves and individuals which are 
not Giuses, are also included.——-10, . 


Actions do not originate Actions. 


Upaskira—But it may be asked; Why do not Actions originate other Actious 2? So he 


BAVS 2 


are Brae 7 AAT IW 212 1 88 Ul 


atq Karmma,action. w#marg Karmmasadhyam., producible by 
action. | Na, not. frat Vidyate, is known. 


il. Action, producible by Action, is not known, —I1. 


Here the root ¢ vid’ has the sense of knowledge, and not existence. 
The meauing ts that there is no proof of the existence of Action which 
is prodneible by Action, as. in the case of Substance and Attribute 
origiuated by their congeners. 


Here the idea is this: If Action is tu produce Action, then it will. 
like Sound, produce it immediately after its own production. Therefore 
Disjunction from substances in Conjunction having been completely 
caused by the first Action itself, frum what willthe second Action cause 
Disjunetion ? For Disjuncticn imust be preceded by Conjunction, and 
i weW Conjunction has not also been produced in the subject in question. 
But the definition of Action suffers if there is non-production of Disjunc- 
tion. It cannot be said that a new Action will be produced at another 
invine..t ; because @ patency cannot be delayed and because there is 
nuthing to be waited for. In the case of the production (of Conjune- 
lion) at the very moment of the destruction of the previous Conjunction, 
the production of Disjunction (by Action) will be surely not proved. 
‘he same also will be the result in the case of its production of the 
subsequent Conjunction. And after the subsequent Conjunction there 
is really destruction of Action. Therefure it has been well said that 
Action produeible by Action is uot known.—IlI. 


Difference of Substance from Attribute and Acticu. 


Cree stya,—He mentions the Difference of Substance from Attribute and Aotion : 
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aA xed BT BUST TNS 1 er eH 


e & SdieaN 2 
a Na, not. g3y Dravyam, substance. mIzq Karvyam, effect. eye 
Kairanam, cause. @ Cha, and. qafa Badhati, opposes ; annihilates. 


12. Substance is not annihilated either by effect or by 
cause.— 12. 


Substance is not destroyed either hy its own effect or by its own 
cause. The meaning is that the relation of the destroyer and vhe 
destroyed does not exist between two Substances which have entered 
into the relation of effect and cause, because, (and this is the purport), 
Substance is destroyed only by the destruction of the support or 
substratum and the destruction of the originative Conjunction. 


The form ‘ badhati ’ (instead of the correct from ‘hanti) is found 
in aphorisms.—12. 
Above continued, 


Upaskira—He says that Attributes are capable of being destroyed hy effect and eanre, 


SHAT DUT: 12 12d eI 


saqay Ubhayatha, in both ways. aay Gunah, attributes. 
13. Attributes (are destroyed) in both ways.—13 


The meaning is (that they are) capable of being destroyed by effeet 
as well as by cause. The initial Sonnd, ete.. (in a series) are destroved 
by their effects, but the last is destroyed by its eanse, for the last hut 
one destroys the last.—13. 


Bhasya :—An attribute sometimes destroys its canse Co rae 
chemical compounds), and sometimes does not destroy it (¢. y. in physical 
compounds or masses). 

Above continued. 


Upaskétra.—After stating that Attributes are opposed by (and so cannot co-exist with) 
both their effects and causes, he mentions the opposition of effect to Action. 


HITTAUMA HEA HL 181 22 I 


mA ae . . . . . 
Hieqlatia kharyva-viredin, whereof the effect is the Opposite or 
° e re . 
coitradictory. @q Karma, action. 


14. Action is opposed by its effect. 14. 


‘ Karyyavirodhi’? is Bahucrihi or adjective compound meaning 
thas of which the opposite is effect, because Action is destructible by 
subsequent Conjunction produced by itself. 


The non-opposition uf effects and causes is uniformin the case of 
Substances only. But it is not the rule in the case of Attribute and 
Action. For what the author desires to say is that those Attributes 
destroy, which are the opposites of the destruction dueto the destrue- 


tion of the non-combinative cause of the destructio: of the = sub- 
atratum.—14. 


| 


di 
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Characteristics of Substance. 


Upashdra.—After deseribing the Resemblance of the ithree according to the wish of the 
disciples, he now goes on to state their marks. 


PRATT SHAE FATT TU CI 


faiqyagq Kriyé-guna-vat, possessing Action and Attribute. gag 
fama Samayvayi-kiranam, combinative cause. fa Iti, such. Aq 
Dravyalaksanam, mark of substance. 


15. It possesses Action and Attribute, it is a combinative 
cause—such (is) the mark of Substance. —15. 


‘Kriyagnnavat’ means wherein Actions and Attributes exist. The 
word ‘laksana,’ by the force of its derivation, viz. ‘By this it is marked 
ut,’ denotes a mark as well as a particular differetiating mark or sign 
which divides off objects of like and unlike kinds. Therein by Action 
it is marked out that this is a substance. And by the possession of Attri- 
butes, Substance, excluded from objects of like and unlike kinds, is marked 
out. Of these the like kinds, i. e., objects which resemble one another 
in being existent, are five, viz., Attributes, etc. The unlike kind how- 
ever 1s Non-Existence. Therefore Substance is different from Attribute, 
ete., because it possess Attribute. That which is uot different from 
Attribute, etc., does not possess Attribnte, e.g., Attribute, etc. Although 
the possession of Attribute is not found in a substance made up of parts 
at the moment of its origin, still the possession of the opposite of the 
absolute non-existence of Attribute is meant to be stated, because the 
antecedent and the subsequent non-existence of Attribute are also 
opposites of the absolute non-existence of Attribuse. Similarly, the 
being the combinative cause also, which divides the six Predicables, ig 
a mark of the Predicable, Substance. , 


Here the Sddhya, i. e., that which has to be proved, does not suffer 
from the fanlt of being unknown, for difference from Attribute, etc., is 
| proved by perception in the water-pot, etc. Nor is here the fault of 

proving that which has been already proved, for although the difference 
of the water-pot as such from others has been proved, yet such difference 
remains to be proved in respect of it considered asa Substance. Some 
say thatin the case of the difference of that which defines the paksa 
(i. e., the object in which the existence of the Sddhya is sought to be 
proved, e.y.,the mountain when the existence of fire is sought to be 
proved in it), there can be no proving of that which has already been 
proved, as, for instance, in “Word and Mind are eternal.” But this is not 
80, for that which has to be proved being proved in anything whatever 
determined by that which determines the characteristic of being a 
paksa, the paksa suffers in its essential, and hence that which has to be 
proved in such cases, must be proved as such, i. e., independntly. 


The word ‘it,’ means ‘ others’, Therefore tha possessoin of Number, 
the possession of Measure, the possession of Separateness, the possession 
of Conjunction, and the possession of Disjunction also are brought 
together.—15. 

Bhasya :—Although the soul is void of action, 7. e. change, still it 
®ppears to possess action by the action of the mind or internal organ 
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of sonse, iu the state of its phenomenal existence ; and hence it is called 


a Substance. 
Characteristics of Attribute. 


( paskdra,—At tributes having been enumerated after Substancas, ne gives theiv mark, 


TaayUa «=| aataartaaruaarey «gfe 
FUAATA UN PIR U Vel 


asqradt Dravydsrayi, inhering in substance. aga Aguuavan, 
not possessing Attribute. damfnag Samyoga-vibhayvesu, in Conjune- 
tions and Disjunctions. geiaa Akaranam, nota canse. Way: Anape- 
kgah, independent. fa [ti such. amram Cruna-laksanam, mark of 


Attribute. 

16. Inhering in Substance, not possessing Attribute, not an 
independent cause in Conjunctions and Disjunctions,=such is 
the mark of Attribute. —16. 


‘Dravyiérayi’ neans that of which the nature isio reside in Subs- 
tance. This however pervades Substance also. Vhercfore he says 
‘Agunavan’ or Attributeless. Still it over-exteads io Action; so he adds. 
‘not a cause in Conjunctions and Disjunctions. Yeu it does not inelnde 
Conjunction, Disjunction, Merit, Demerit. knowledge of God, ete.; so he 
adds ‘independent.’ After ‘indepeadent.” » Attribute’ shod be supplied. 
The neaning therefore is that Attribute is that which is not an mdepen= 
dent cause of Conjnuctions and Disjnnctions. Conjunciions and Disjune- 
tions, ete., are depended upon by Conjunetion and Disjunction. Aiiribute- 
ness is the characteristic of possessing the genus pervaded hy existence 
and residing in the eteruals with -eternal functions. The revealer of 
Attributeness is the cansality present in something possessing genus and 
devoid of combinative causality and non-combinative causality towards. 
Conjunction and Disjunction combined. Conjunction and Disjunction 
are severally cansed by Conjunetion and Disjunction, but not jotntly. 
Merit, Demerit, knowledge of God, ete., have been included, 
because they are only occasional or conditional causes of both and 
are not their combinative canses or non-combinative causes. Or the 
reyealer of Attributeness is the characteristic, co-extensive with geaus. 
of being devoid of combinative and non-combinative cansality towards 
Conjunction aud Disjunection. Or the mark of Attribute is simply the 
characteristic of not possessing \itribute along with the possessiow of 

tenns and of difference from Action.—lI6. 


Characteristics of Action. - 


C paskura—He states the mark of Action which has heen mentioned after Attribute : 
° 6. ae Tt = [aa aN © 
mE dansurtaataaeaaa aea- 
AAMT Vr wg 


qezeq Lkadrayyam, resting or residing in one substance ouly. ayat 
Agunam. devoid of Attribute. qamfar wg Samyoga-vibhagesu, in Conjunce 


a 
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‘tions and Disjuuctions. Waqaanay’ Anapeksa-kdranam, independent 
vause. €f& Iti, such. a#taqeaqay Karmma-laksanam, Mark of Action. 


17. Wesiding in one Substance only, not possessing Attribute, 
an independent cause of Conjunctions and Disjunctions—-such 
is the mark.of Action.—17. 


‘Kkadravyam’ means that of which only one Substance is the subs- 
fratum. ‘Agunam’ is thatin which no Attribnte exists. ‘Samyoga 
etc.’ means independent of something in the form of positive existence 
which comes to appear after its own production; so that it is not unesta- 
blished where there is necessity for or dependence upon the combinative 
cause and also where there is dependence upon absence of antecedent 
conjunction. Or independence of that which has its production after 
the production of Action itself, is meant, because the annihilation of 
the antecedent conjunction also has its production after the production 
of Action itself, and because as a non-existence it does not bear relation 
to its first moment. 


Action-uess is the possession of the genus directly pervaded by 
existence other than that residing in the eternals, or the possession of 
the genus determinative of the uncommon or specific causality which 
produces the perception that someting moves, or the possession of the 
venus residing only in what is devoid of Attribute and not being an 
Attribute, or the possession of the genus determinative of the causality 
towards Disjunction present at the moment immediately subsequent to 
the production of Action itself. 


And this again is a Predicable evidenced by the perception that 
something moves, which cannot be demonstrated by its production, etc., 
at places having no interval between each other, because the breaking 
up of a moment will be refuted later on. 


The manner in whichthe mark serves to distinguish it from others 
is the same as has been already described.—17. 


Resemblance of Substance, Attribute, and Action. 


Upaskdra,—Now he begins the topic of the Kesemblance of the three only by way of 
their cause : 


FATT FoF BY AAAI L181 SH 


qeqqyntag? Dravya-guna-karmmanim, Of Substance, Attribute, and 
Action. gs¢ Dravyam, Snbstance. xa Kaéranain, cause. alayed Siman- 
yam, Common, Uniform. 


18. Substance is the one and the same cause of Substance, 
Attribute, and Action.—18. 


‘Samanyam ’ (common) means the same one, as in: These two have 
2 common mother. The meaning is that Substance, Attribute and 
Action exist in one and the same Substance which is their combinative 
cause. 
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The Resemblance of the three lies in the posseysion of the genus 
having the function of that which has Substance as its combinasiv: 
cause.—18. 


Above continued. 


Upaskira.—He states the Resemblance of the three as having Attribute as their non- 
eombinative cause : 


TAT TA UW PUI il 
au, Tathd, Similarly. gay: Gunah, Attribute. 


19. Similarly Attribute (is the common cause of Substance,. 
Attribute, and Action).—19 


The Resemblance of che three lies in the possessiou of the genus. 
residing in that which has Attribute as its uon-combinative cause.. 
Conjunction is the non-combinative cause of substance. The possession. 
as their non-combinative cause, of Attributes which are the causes of 
their congeners, belongs to the Attributes of effects, ey., Colour, Taste. 
Sinell, Touch, Number, Extension or Magmitude, Separateness, ete. 
The Attributes of the ulimate atoms of Earth have Conjuuction with 
Fire as their non-combinative cause. The non-combinative cause of 
Actions, however, are Fire ete., internal vibration, impact, weight. 
fluidity, impression, conjunction with soul possessing invisible conse- 
quences of Actions (adristam), conjunction with Sculexercising Volition, 
etc. These should be respectively understood by the reader. Sometimes. 
even one Attribute gives rise to all the three Substance, Attribute 
and Action ; for instance, Conjunction with a ball of cotton possessed 
of [mpetns, produces Action in another ball of cotton, originates a 
Substance, viz., an aggregate of two balls of cotton, and the Exten- 
sion of that aggregate also. Sometimes a single Attribute originates 
a Substance and an Attribute;¢. q., Conjunction which may be 
described as an aggregation independent of Impetus, with a ball 
of cotton as well as its Extension.—19. 


Bhasya : reads 1.1.19, ag Ubhayatha qgundh and, interprets it to 
mean that Attributes sometimes becume the cause of Substance. Atiri- 
bute, and Action, and sometimes do not. 


Effects of Action. 


Upaskira,—He says that sometimes a single Actioa is productive of a multitude of effects : 


aaMaaTantal HA AAA 1 2121 Ret 


agafrimamat Sarnyoga-vibiga-veginim, Of Conjunction, Disjune- 
° ¢ ° he A 
tion, and Impetus. #74 Karmma, Action. @ara Samianain, Common. 


20. Action is the common cause of Conjunction, Disjunction, 
and Impetus.—20. 


; The word ‘ karanam’ should be supplied. Producing as many Dis- 
junctions as the number of Substances in conjunction with the Subs- 
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a ee 


stance 1a which Action is produced, it (Action) also produces au equal 
uumber of Conjunctions elsewhere. And thesame Action again produce,s 
Impetus iu its own substratum. 


The word Impetus indicates Elasticity also—20. 


Difference between Substance and Action. 


U paskdra.—But it may be argued that originative Conjunction having bean brought about 
by substance possessed of Action ; the substance which is originated thereby, is surely 
produced by Action since Action has been ita antecedent as arule,, Henco he says : 


T FSA HRA UW VULVA 


a Na, not. geqrgt Dravyanaim, Of Substances. gry Karmma, 
Action. 


21. Action is not the cause of Substances.—21. 
The meaning is that Action is not the cause of substances.—21. 


Above continued. 
C poskara,—He points out why it is so: 


SaRAT UIT UR U 


agfaraig Vyatirekat, because of cessation. 


22. (Action is not the cause of Substance) because of its 
cessation.—22. 


‘ Vyatirekat ’? means on account of cessation. Substance is produc- 
ed. on the cessation of Action by the ultimate Conjunction ; therefore 
* Action is not the cause of Substance. Neither is Action which has ceased 
tu exist, a cause of Substance. Moreoverif Action be sucha cause, it must 
be either the non-combinative cause of Substance or its conditional cause. 
It cannot be the first, because then it will follow that Substance will be 
destroyed, even on the destruction of the Action of the parts, inasmuch 
as Substance is capable of being destroyed by the destruction of the non- 
combinative cause. Nor can it be the second, for in that case there will 
be a violation of the rule, since small pieces of cloth being produced just 
froin the Conjunctions still existinig after the destruction of a large 
piece of cloth, it is seen that even parts which are devoid of Action, 
originate Substance.—22. 

Bhasya reads 1,i. 21 and 22 as one aphorism, aud interprets it 
thus: Action does not become the immediate cause of substances. 
Why 7 In consequence of its cessation. For, when a Substance be- 
comes what it is, at that moment cessation of Action takes p!ace.Action 
in the constituent parts of a Substance ceases on conjunction, and 
the Substance becomes what it is. Action, therefore, is not an 
immediate cause in the production of Substances. What the author 
means to say is, as the expression shows, that the mediate causality 
of Action in the production of Substance is not refuted. 


Difference between Substance and Action. 


Upaskdra.—Hav ing stated that one may be the originator of many, he now states that 
of one eflect there may be many originators : : 
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Oe 


FUN TS HA GAIT UW VIR RVU 


qeqai, Dravydnam, of many substances. asd, Drayyam, a single 
substance. #rd, karyyam, effect. qmard, Samanyam,common. 


23. Asingle Substance may be the common effect of more 
than one Substance.—23. 


Of Substances, i.e. of two Substances as well as of more than two 
Substances. Thus by two threads a piece of cloth consisting of two 
threads is originated, so also by many threads one piece of cloth is 
originated . [t cannot be *said'that a piece of cloth consisting of one 
thread is seen where the warp aud woof are supplied by one and the 
xame thread, for owing to the nen-existence of the Conjunction of a 
single object there is nu non-combinative cause here. Nor again can it 
be said that the Conjnnection of the thread and the fibres is the 
non-combinative cause, because the relation of such parts and whole 
being naturally established there can be no Conjunction between them, also 
becanse the relation of that which is to be originated aad the originated. 
is not perceived, and also because of the impenetrability of condensed 
bodies. It cannot be said that this 13 commouly observed. For here, as 
x matter of fact, cloth is produced by the mntual conjunction of many 
sinall pieces of thread, produced on the destruction of a long thread by 
the impact of the loom, etc., whereas from the nature of things there 
arises the false notion of unity in respect of threads which are really 
many in number.—23. 

Abore continued 


Upaskira.—Well, it may be asked, as a single Substance is the etfect of many Substances, 
as also a single Attribute of many Attributes, s0 is a singlo Action the effeot of inany Actions ? 


Hence he says : 


TUAIT T BAU BET ULL LL RA 


qaaareaia. Gruna-vaidharmmnyat, on account of the difference of 
Attributes. 4 Na, Not. extaqi, Karmmanim, of Actions. meq Karmma 
G ? 


Action. 

24. Action is not the joint effect of many Actions, on account 
of the difference of their Attributes.—24. 

‘Karyyam’ is the complement. It has been already stated that 
the resemblance of Substance and Attribute is that they originate their 
congeners. Also it has been already deniedthat Actions are productive 


of Action, in the aphorism “ Action producible by Action is not known” 
(f.i. 11). This is here repeated. This is the idea.—24. 


Difference between Attribnte and Action. 


Upaskdra.—Now, pointing out that Attributes whioh reside in aggregation are originated 
by many Substances, he says : 


eaeeaa: dea: TERT aT TEE 


Rema: Dvitva-prabhritayah, Duality, ete. ae: Sarakhydéh, 
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Numbers. garadquifraan: Prithaktva-samyoga-vibhagah, Separatevess, 
Conjunction, and Disjunction. @ Cha, And. 


25. Duality and other Numbers, Separateness, Conjunction, 
and Disjunction (are originated by more than one Substance).—25. 


“ Originated by more than one substance ”—This is the complement. 
The word Separateness appearing together with Duality, ete., also 
denotes Separateness of two, ete. Thus Numbers beginning with Duality 
and ending with the highest arithmetical figure, Separateness of two, 
etc.. Conjnnctions. and Disjunctions are originated by two as well as by 
more than twu Substances. So that the characteristic of residing ip 
more Substances than one belongs to them. And this characteristic 
acain is the same as co-extension with the mutual non-existence of 
combinative causes.—25. 

Above continued. 
U paskdra,—Well, it may ba asked, as Substances which are made up of parts, as well 
as Aitributes already mentioned, have the characteristic of aggregation, so does not that 
characteristic belong to Actions also? So he says : 


SAAN Sara He 7 AVAL Ee 1 Rau 


gaat, Asamavayat, on account of non-combinationu. prea, 
Simanya-kéryyam, common effect. wa, Karma, action. 4, Na, not. faa 
Vidyate, is known. 


26. Action which is the joint result (of an aggregate of two 
or more substances,) is not known, as it is not found in combina- 
tion with them.—26, 


(On account of non-combination’ should be jumed with ‘in two 
substances,’ and ‘in more than two substances. Thus a single Action 
does not combine in two substanees ; nor does a single Action combine 
in more than two substances; sv that Action which is the effect of an 
aggregate, is not known. Here tuo the root ‘vid? in ‘vidyate’ has the 
sense of knowledge and does not denote existence. If Action resided in 
agerogation, then one substance moving, there would arise the consci- 
ousness ‘It moves, in respect of two substances and more than two 
substances ; but it is not so; therefore Action does not reside in aggre- 
gation. ‘This is the meaning. 


It cannot be argued, “ The Action of the body and its parts are 
certainly originated by many substances, namely, the body and its parts ; 
otherwise, the body moving, how can there be the consciousness, ‘It 
moves’, in respect of the hands, feet, etc.? Similarly in the case of other 
objects made up of parts.” For such consciousness is due to the fact 
that the qnantity of the Action of the parts is pervaded by the quantity 
of the Action of the whole made up of these parts. The contrary is not 
the ease. because the part moving there does not arise the consciousness. 
‘Tt moves! in respect of the entire whole made up of the parts. Other- 
wise from the cunjunction of cause and not-cause, the conjunction of 
effect and not-effect also will not follow, since there can be conjunction 
of an effect also, only with the Action of the cause.—26 
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Resemblance of Substance, Attribute and Action. 


Upasktra.—He again mentions a single effect of many (causes) : : 


aaa Fea WVU ei RV Il 


aaimat, Sanyogindm, of Conjunctions. geqa, Dravyam, substance. 
27. Substance is the joint effect of many Conjunctions.-—27. 


The meaning is that substance is the single effect of many Conjunc- 
tions. It should be observed that here ‘ Conjunctions’ should be taken 
to the exclusion of the conjunctions of touch-less substances, substances 
made up of final parts or ultimate formations, and heterogeneous snb- 


stances.—27. 
Above continued. 


Upaskira,—-Now he says that many Attributes produce one Attribute as their elect : 


? 
eat STN |e 1k | Ral 
eqyi, Ripdnam, Of colours. e¥, Ripa, colour. 
28. Colour (is the joint effect) of many colours.—z8. 


‘Colour is the single effect ’—this is the con: ection. The word 
‘colour’ in both the instances are indicatory, and its indicative power 
is such that it does not abandon its own meaning. And ihe common 
property of the intrinsic and the indicatury significance is dependeace 
upon the relation of the product and producer by means of the proximity 
known as combination with an object which is one and the same as the 
canse. Hence Colonr, Taste, Smell, Tonch, Liquidity, Natural Fluidity, 
Unity, and Separateness of one are brought together. For these, being 
present in the cause, originate in the effects only one Atiribnie of the 
same kind. In fact the operation of non-combinative causes is two-fold. 
Some produce their effects by proximity to the object which is one and 
the same asthe canse. Here the canse is the combiaative causo and it 
is the cause of the effect, namely colour, etc., which have to be produced. 
Thus Colour which is present inthe potsherd originates the Colour of the 
pot by means of the combination, kuown as combination with the object 
which is one and the same as the canse, with the combinative cause, 
uamely pot, etc., of the effect such as Colour, ete. Similarly Taste, ete. 
In some places, however, there is an vperation of non-combinative cansa- 
lity by means of proximity to the object which is one and the same as 
the effect. For instance, Sound, although it is a cause, originates in the 
sky another Sound, although it is an effect. In the sky itself Colour, 
etc., also are produced by Conjunction of Fire with the ultimate atoms 
of Earth by means of the proximity in the form of combination with the 
object which is one and the same as the effect.—28. 


Above continued. 


Upaskiva,—He says that a siagle Action may be tho effect of many causes : 


| Fecaaa TTT TTT Hk 8 | RE 
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yeeaaqadamat Gurutva-prayatia-samyogandm, of Gravity, Voli- 
tion, and Conjunction, sat Utksepanam, Throwig upwards. 


29. Throwing upwards (is the joint product) of Gravity, 
Volition, and Conjunction.—29. 


The meaning ts that Throwing upwards is their single effect. Here 
Weight residing in the hand, stone, ete., is the conditional cause and 
Conjunction of the Soulexercising Volition is the non-combinative canse, 
of the Throwing upwards seated in the hand, whereas the non-combina- 
| ive cause of the Throwing upwards seated in the stone is the internal 
movement or vibration of the hand. 


Here also the term Throwing upwards is indicatory of Throwing 
dowawards, ete.—29. 


Causality of Action upheld. 


Upaskira—But it has been said that Attributes which have taken a shape, (/. ¢., by 
appearing in some Substance) ave, as effects, preceded (and so eaused) by the Attributes of 
the causes ; it has also been said tnat they are preceded by the Attributes of that in whieh 
they reside ; therefore it follows that Action produces no effect whatever, That being so, 
evon the inference of nlrasensnal phenomena such ag the movements of the Sun, etc., becomes 
impossible in the absence of any mark of inference. For this reason, merely reminding the 
reader of what has already been said in the aphorism ‘* Aetion is the comuion cause of Con- 
junction, Disjunction, and Impctus,” he says : 


Gana ATT BATT N21 2 | Fou 


aanfeaint: Samyoga-vibhagah, Conjunctions and Disjunctioiw. © 
Cha, and. azqqi Karmmanim, of Actions. 


30. Conjunctions and Disjunctions also (are individually 
the products) of Actions.—30, 


‘Products’ is the complement. The plural number is for the 
purpose of individual reference. ‘Imprerssion’ also should bo taken as 
indicated.— 


} 


_ -Vivritt.—The word ‘ cha ’ implies Impetus and Elasticity in addi- 
tion (to Conjunctions and Disjunctions). 


Above continued. 


Upashkirva.—But it has been already said that Substance and Action are not the effsote 
of Action. Conjunction and Disjunction again are the effects of Conjunction and Disjune- 
tion alone. So that the affirmation of the Causality of Action here seems to be self-con- 
tradictory. So he says : 


BRUAAA ASARPAMTHE MBH (1% 1 & | RN 


miTyawieg Karana-siminye, under the topic of causes in general. 
Pepeeetiat Dravya-karmmanim, of Substances and Action. "éq Karmma, 
Action. q@itat Akdranam, not cause. sm Uktam, said. 


31. Under the topic of causes in general, Action has been 
stated to be not a cause of Substances and Actions.——31. 


3 


D4 VAISESIK A PLITLOSOPTLY, 


The word > Karanasaminya ° denutes the topic of canses in general. 
Thus in thetopie ul the stateinent cf ecausesin general. Action has heen 
anid te be not a canse of Substance and Action.and not thai it is alte- 
gether a not-canse only, whereby ihe aphorism “ Conjunetions and Dis- 
junetions also are individually the produets of Actiors “ might be 
destreyved.— 41. 


bheie ends the first chapter lesson of the Firs Book in the Conune.s- 
rary of Sankara on the Vaisesika aphorisms. 


— 
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BOOK FIRST. CHAPTER SECOND. 
Causablou. 


Upuskira.—Well, inthe previous section the Resemrblance of the three Predicables has been 
stated as coustituted by the identity or sameness of their effects and causes, But this is not 
esteblished as the relation of effect and cause itself has wot been proved. Therefore the 


author says : 
BUA BATA: WELL AN 


mma Kavandabhavat, from the nonsexisteace of cause ght: 
Karyyabhaveh. non-existence of effect. 


i. Non-existence of effect (follows) from the non-existence 
of cause.32. 


Whereas it is seen that tn spite of earth. wheel. water. potter, 
thread, ete., beiug brought together, chere is non-existeace of the pot, 
if there is non-existence of the potter's staff, and that in spite of earth, 
water. ete.. being brought together, there is non-existenec of the shoot 
if there is non-existeace of the sced : it (4. ¢., non-existence) cannot be 
explained without the relavien of effect and cause hetween the potter’s 
staff and the pot er between the seed and the shout. Otherwise there 
will be non-existence of the pot even on the non-existence of the loom, 
gic., aud there will be non-existence of the shoot evea on the moa exis- 
tence of yieres of stone, etc. Moreover it is seen that the pot, a piece 
of cloth, ete, exist for a time ouly. That even cannot be explainod 
withont the relation of cause wid effect. For they being non-existent 
at one time, their temporariness in the furm of existence at another 
time is not possible but by the dependence of existences upon causes. 
For if there were nu dependence upon causes, then a thing could only 
be or not be; but could not be for atime only; since an existing ting 
cannot be non-existent, nur can it- come into existence from that which 
is not its cause, uor ew1 it come inte existence from one knows not 
what, nor can it come into existence from unreal things such as tho 
horn of a hare, etc., but from a really existing limit or beginning like 
the potter’s stafl, the loom, ete., as is seen in such effects as a pot, a 
piece of cloth, ete. Now the limit or beginning is nothing but the cause. 


hus if the relation of effect and cause did not exist, there would 
be no inclination ur disinclination to activity. Then the world would 
become desireless, inert. For there can be no activity without the 
knowledge that this is the means of attaining that which 1s desired ; 
nor can there be forbearance without the knowledge that this is the 
meuns of avoiding that which is uot desired.—t. 


Vieriti—The Saikhya thinkers argue as follows: ? A water-jar, 
etc., existing in an enveloped state in earth, etc., from before, develop 
into visible existeice, and again by being struck with a cudgel, etc-, are 
enveloped therein and exisi. So that production wnd destruction are 
not real, but merely development aud envelopment. This being so, why 
should not a water-jar be produced from yarus ? Jt cannot be said that 
the existence of effect in causes prior to their production is without eyi- 
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dence, for the proof is supplied by such texts of Veda as ‘ Only the 
existent, O Dear One, was at the beginning,’ (Chandogya6, 2, ],) ete.” 


This view should be considered. The admission of the development 
of development will entail non-finality. If on the othor hand, develop- 
ment be previously non-existent, then it will be necessary to admit pro- 
duction from the non-existent, and hence the supposition of tho prior 
existence of the water-pot, etc., will become groundless. Thus causality 
is the belonging to the class of invariable and unconditional antece- 
dents which cannot be otherwise accounted for, or the quality of that 
which fails to produce an effect on account of defect in the contribu- 
tories, or an additional Predicablo, being a particular relation arising 
out of its own nature. 


Bhasya.—Predicables called Substance, Attribute, and Action have 
been mentioned. Their Sdmdnya or common characteristic hag been 
stated. Their Visesa or distinctive characteristic, again, follows from 
its contrariety to tho common characteristic. All this is snfficieat for 
the production of tattva-jndna. The Supremo Good results from tatica- 
jiidna. This is apavarga, Salyation. But what is its characteristic 
form? How does it appear ?—All this is now here described. 


Non-existence of the effect, e. y.. the fuu/ts (iamely, desire, aversion, 
and infatnation), ete., (results) from non-existenco of the cause, CAs 
false knowledge (e. y., the idea of the Self in the Not-Self), etc. “ This, 
Pain, birth, activity, faults, wnd false knowledge,—on the successive 
annihilation of these in turn, there is the annihilation of the one next 
before tho other,” (Nydya Satram, I. i. 2), the ultimate consequence 
being Emancipation, the return of the Self into its own natnre. 


Above coutinue.l. 


Upaskéra—It may bo objected that only the existent is produved, and not the 
non-existent, according to tho authority of the Veda, e. g., ‘‘ Verily tho existent was at the 
beginning, O calm one!,” ete. Otherwise inthe case of undifferentiated non-cxistenee there 
will be no such uniformity that a picco of cloth is produced from tireads only and not from 
potsherds. If it isso then, we roply, this uniformity must be accepted by the advovates of 
the doctrine of transformation (aftaqyraatz:) who admit the theory of causes; otherwise 


how it happens that the manifestation of the potis only in the potsherds, avd not in 
thread ? Moreover if the manifestation or development also really oxisted from before, then 
that too being cternal, it comes to this that production and destruction are merely develop- 
ment and envelopment. Now, developnicnt and envelopment depend upon causes. There- 
fore it results that a pot, a piece of cloth, etec., also surely depend upon causes and also that 
there is production ot that which was not before. The objection that there is no proof of 
the uniformity towards the cause is answered by the uniformity of the naturo of the cause, 
and this uniformity of the nature of the cause (to produce tho effect) becomes known by 
the method of agreement and differenco. For it is a universal experience that no pot is 
roduced without a potter’s staff and tnat a pot is produced when there is the potter’s staff, 
hus causality isthe quality of that which belongs to the class of invariable and uncondi- 
tional antecedents, which cannot bo otherwise established or explained, or the charactoristio 
of being attended with the non-production of the effect due to defect in some contributory 
‘ gause, Although thereis noinvariable antecsdenoe in such places as ‘ one should perform 
sacrifice with barley or with paddy,” etc., because tho sacrifice with paddy is not an 
antecedent of the result producible by the sacrifice with barley, still a canse ordained in the 
alternative is truly a oause, as causality is proved in the case of both even though the 
results are similar in kind. Tous the characteristic of being attended with the non-produe- 
tion of the effect dueto defect in some contributory cause, forms the causality which is 
‘common to both socular and scriptural practices ; whereas invariable antecedonce known by 
the method cf agreement and difference is the causality which is secular only, For in such 
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cases as “ He who desires heaven should perform sacrifice,” ete., the dillerence or negative 
side is not required, beeause knowledye of the agreement or positive side alone is suflivicnt 
to induce activity. For this reason also, if the altcruative is assumed, then both lose their 
significanec in the code, for the result of the same kind being sccurcd by one alone, the 
performance of the other becomes futile. Hence also it has been rightly said: “ The result 
necessarily follows from practices taught in the Veda, if performed in all their parts.” 
When the Achaéryya (preceptor) says ‘ And this object procseding from the Veda, breach of 
uniformity is no fault,”he only means to refer to ordinary objects. In the case of grass, 
igniting wood, and jewel, however, heterogensity of efleet is nevessayy 5 becauso there 
causality being inferred by agreement and difference, non-existence of the etlect is necessary 
from non-existenee of the cause. If heterogoneity of effect is supposed in alternative casey, 
causality will be in the alternative in Rajastiya, Vajapeya, and other sacrifices, For these 
reasons he goes on establishing the same law of the relation of eflect and cause. 


qT BTA BRAT UTR ER 


a Na, not. g Tu, but. wizard Karyyabhayat, from nou-existonce 
of effect. erupt: Karanibhavah, non-existence of causes. 


2, But non-existence of cause (does) not (follow) from the 
non-existence of the effect.—33. 


If the law of the relation of effect and cause du not exist, the non- 
existeace uf cause will folluw also from noun-existeace of effect. Non- 
existeace of effect is not iastrumeatal towards the non-existence of 
canse ; but non-existeuce of cause instrumontal towards non-cxistence 
of effect. Thus the application of this introductory section of two 
aphorisms is that persons desirous of mokya (salvation) are concerned 
in non-existence of birth for the sake of non-existence of pain, in non- 
existence of activity for the sake of non-existeace of birth im, non- 
existence of faults for the sake of nou-cxistence of activity, In preven- 
tion uf false knowledge for the sake of non-existence of faults, and in 
spiritual intuition of the Self for the sake cf prevention of false 
knowledge.—2. 


Bhasya: The aphorism is meant for them who think that apacearya 
is mere absence of pain. 


Non-existeuce of the cause, viz., birth, ete., does not follow fromm 
non-existence of the effect, viz., pain. Birth, etc., theretore, may still 
take place even when no pain exists. If birth, etc., are thus possible, then 
there is possibility of pain also, in consequence of the appearance of 
the causes of pain. Apavarya, accordingly, does not lie in the mere 
absence of pain, but in the permanent impossibility of pain, resulting 
in the order of the successive non-existence of false knowledge, etc. 


Genus and Species relative to understanding. 


Upaskéra.—After the marks of the three Predicables in the order of their ollumeratioly 
he now states the mark of the Predicables, Genus, which has also been mentioned : 


aaa aa ga gearTaT uel 1a 


alard Sdminyam, Genus. faye: Visesah, Species. gfa lti, these. 
aueq4a Buddhyapeksam, relative to understanding. 
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3. The notions, Genus and Species, are relative to the 
Understanding.—34. 


Genus is two-fuld, high and low, uf whieh the first is Existence 
aud the second is Substancenuess, etc., pervaded by Existence. The 
Understanding itself is the mark of Genus and its Species: the cogni- 
tion of re-appearance or recurrence, of Genus, and the cognition of 
disappearance or reversion, of species. The word ‘ été’ takes them 
singly, and hence the word + buddhyapeksam’ has been used in the 
neuter gender. The writer of the rritti however upplics it to species 
only and explains its use in the singular number and neuter vender 
by the rule. “ A word in the neuter gender used with a word not in 
the neuter gender optivually entails neuter gender and stuglar uum- 
ber.’ ‘ Buddhyapeksam’ means that of which the understanding or 
cognition is the mark or the definition. * Genus? in the aphorism 
means that which is external and resides in more individuals than one. 
Or, Genus, whether high or low, is, while it is eternal, cu-oxistent in 
the same substratum with the mutual non-existence of its own situation 
vy tuundation. Moreover Gouus also takes the name of Species, as for 
exainple, at the sume time that there is the cuguition of re-appearauce 
vr recurrance, nainely, ‘This is Substance, + This is Substance,’ aud 
s» on, there is the particular cognition that it is nut Attribute, that i 
it not Action, etc. So that the nature of species beluugs to the veuera 
themselves, ¢. 4., substanceness, etc. 


In may be vbjected, * Genus (i. ¢.. the Universal),as an ubjective 
reality, 1s & nun-eutity, since the consciousness of recognition ean be 
explained (without it) by the absence of reversion ur divergonee. lor 
ihe object of the cognition. “Isis a cow,” is that it is nut differcut 
trom acow. Even the advocate of the doctrine of kinds (pati) admits 
that this is the’subject-matter of the euncrete cognitions of bovineness, 
ete. ; for cuncretencbs or particularity is not something other than 
absence of difference from itself : it is the absence of divergence froma 
cow, etc. Which is alsu the occasion of the use of the words cow, he 
Moreuver, where dyes the Genus of bovineuess reside * Not surely in 
ine bovine auiimal, Geeanse ihe aniuial iS Non-existent prior ty the 
appearance of bovineness. Norin vw ton-bovine animul, because there 
will bethen cuutradietion. Whenee dues boviiemes. cume to resice un 
the body of a bovine apiuial when eh 4 body is produced 7 It did 
not surely yemain in that localiry. for that place also will then possess 
bovineness. Nor is bovineness even produced then and there, for it (a 
Genus) has been observed to be eternal. Nor can it come from else- 
where, for it (a Genns) possesses ie aetivity. Nor again does one eternal 
possess the characteristic of appearing in many individuals, for there 
is no proof that it (a Gen usy optionally appears in part and as a whole. 
For the whole docs not appear in a siugle place. since then it would 
follow that there would be no concrete cognition of it in other places. 
Nor does it appear in part for a+ class’ is not confined to one part. 
Soit has been said. “It does not move, nor was it there. Nor is 
it produced, nor has it parts. Nor does it leave its former residence. 
Alas! the suceession of difficulties.” Genus exists and that is manifested 
by situation ur vrganisatton only like bovineness, potness, etc, But it 
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does not belong to Attribute and Action also.’ Snch is the qnarrel of 
kindred thinkers. 


To this 1 is said. “Genus is eternal and pervasive ; aud peryvasive- 
neas consists in being related to all place by its own form. It does not 
arise that places should he treated 11 the terms of bovineness, for the 
use of bovineness is obtamed by the relation known ag combination; as 
‘Time possesses form or clonr’—such cognition and use do not arise, 
because Time does not possesses form ovr colonr, ete. Nor can it be said 
that Time verily does not exist, sinee it is found that it is only a 
different name for the » five heads ” (. e.. of the Bauddhas, e.y., Percep- 
tion, Feeling, Conception with Nanunug, and Impression) ; hecause Time 
will he established later on. Thus bovineness which pervades !a parti- 
enlar spot, combines with the organism which is produced in that very 
place. as itis fonnd that sat is prodneed’ and = it is combined (with 
hovinoness),”” refer to the same moment of Time. Hereby ~ where does 
it reside?’ 1s answered by + where it is pereeived ;” “where is it 
perceived 2 by “where it resides 5° anid “what sort of @hbady it was 
prior to the appeargmee of hovineness 7? hy “It did not exist at all.” 
Sinilarly “ tt does not move, nor was it there, etc.” is so much .cry of 
despair. The Genns of hovineness 1s nothing but non-divergence of 
eogaition from what it has been,—this is obstructed or contradicted by 
the real or positive cognition * Tt is a cow or ox.” For the cognition 
also is not explained, as it has been said that the cognition of a real 
existence does not help the understanding of negation, nor does diver- 
gouce from a cow or ox come to light in the cognition “ It is a cow or 
ox.” The option of whole and part can arise only if a single Genus 
appear as a whole or as a part. Wholeness means mnltitnde and infint- 
ty, and it 1s not proved in an individnal. * ‘This is a cow or ox’—such 
cognitions arise in respect of non-entities and are not capable of esta- 
bhishing entities "—to this the reply will be given afterwards. 


The followers of Prabhdhara (a thinker of the Mimétms’ School) 
however say that Genus is manifested by its situation (4. ¢., the organism 
Where it resides). If it is evidenced by recognitive understanding, then 
what offence has been committed hy Gencra helonging to Attibnte and 
Action ? For there arises consciousness of recognition or knowing 
again in respect of Colour., ‘laste, ete. ; and this conscionsness surely 
establishes a+ class ' (j/at). since there is no obstruction. As it is in the 
case of Kther-ness. identity of the individual is not the ohstrnetion in the 
class attribrtes of Colonr. ete. Nor is co-extension the obstruction 
here as it 1s in the case of Uidersianding and Knowledge or in the case 
of the classes of water-pots and water-jars, because of the multiplicity 
of individual Colonrs. Tastes, ete. For co-extension is denotation of 
neither more nor less individuals ; and the class attributes of colour, 
etc., have a narrower deiotation than Atiribnte-ness, and have a wider 
denotation than blne-ness, etc. For this reason also, there is no over- 
lapping or intermixtnure (which is also an obstrnetion to the existence 
of Genus), as there is in the case of the characteristics of being 
material and pouderable substances, because althongh their mntual 
absolute non-existences co-exist in the same substratum, yet there is no 
eo-existence with any other class. Noris here instability or infinite 
regression, becanse other Genera included in Colonrness. ete., are not 
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recognised. Nor is here loss of form or transformation as in the case 
of species. If species, while residing in substances, possess classes or 
jati then they will become either Attributes or Action ; if while ap, ear- 
ing in Universals (e. y., Time, Spaca, Ether, and Soul) they possess classes 
or jati, then they will become Attributes. The transformation which 
thus takes place in the case of the Predicable, Species, is absent in the 
ease of the subject under cuqniry. Nor is here non-relation, as in the 
ease of Combination. Let there be non-relation in the ease of Combina- 
tion, seeing that the supposition of Combination of Combination will 
entail infinite regression ; but in the case of the subject muder enquiry 
the relation of Combination itself is recognised. Although identity of 
the individual itself is an obstrnetion to Combination being a Genns, 
vet the view of those also should be considered, who hold that Combina- 
tions are manyin number and undergo production and destruction. 
Or it (absence of combination or identity of the individual is the 


te 


obstruction to Non-existeace, ete. being Genera. 


The learned writer of the Varffté has said: “ The point in dispute, 
namely, recogaitive understanding. because it is an unobstructed, 
recurreit Coussionsness, ts explained by a recurrent property, as the 
conseronsaess, + garheud-flowers "(covers all the flowers making Np ie 
particular garland and is explained hy the common property of belong- 
mg to that garland, which reenvs in every oue of those Howers’.”” This 
reqtires cousideriution.— 3. 


Viereti:——The Nyaya teachers have recited the obstrnetious to 
(ienus : * Ideatity of the Individual, Similarity or Co-extension, Over 
lapping or Intermixture, Instability or Infinite Regression. Trausfor- 
mation, and Non-relation,—this is the collection of the obstructions to 
Genus.” Now, Ether-ness is not a Genns, as it denotes only one individual. 
Pot-ness and Jar-ness are not two genera, because the individnals 
denoted by the one are neither more nor less than hy the other. 
Material-ness and ponderableness are not genera, because, by appearing 
in the same individnal, the substrata of their respective absolute non- 
existence would then intermix. Genus-ness is not a Geuns, on acconnt 
of infinite regression. The transformation ef Species which is by nature 
exclusive, is an obstrnetion to its being a Genus. If Particularity be a 
Genns, then, itself possessing Genns, it will not be possible for it to distin- 
gnish itself and therefore its special property of self-distinction will 
suffer. Therefore Particularity or Species is not a Genus. Or trange 
formation may mean change of nature. So that if Species, while appeare 
ing in ponderable things, possess Genera, then they would be either 
Attributes or Actions. If while appearing in the nniversals (e. g., Ether, 
Space, Time, and Sonl) they possess Genera, then they wonld be Attri- 
butes. In this way change of nature of the Species is the obstruction 
to Species possessing the characteristic of Genns. Combination or 
Co-inherence is not a Genus, as the relation of combination does not 
exist in it, since the admission of combination into combination would 
entail infinite regression. This applies to the view that combinations are 
many in number and nndergo production and destruction. Otherwise 
from the identity of the individual also Combination cannot be a Genus. 
Similarly the absence of the relation of Combination ig an obstrnetion 
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to Non-existence being a Genns ; and other instances should be 
understood. 


Existence is Genus only. 


Upaskira.—Proving the two-foldness which has beon stated above of Genus and Species, 
he gays : 


MAST FIAT AMAAAT NUR Le 


a: Bhivah, existence, being. aqgaa: Anuvritteh, of recurrence, 
assimilation or extensive denotation. y~ Eva, only. gaeata Hetutvat, 
being the cause. ajq*q SAminyam, Genus. et Eva, only. 


4. Existence, being the cause of assimilation only, is only 
a Genus.—35. 


‘Bhavah,’ 7.e., existence, is the cause of assimilation only, and not 
of differeatiation also. Therefore it does not take the name Species.—4, 


Genera-Species. 


Upaskdra.—-What Genera take the name of Species ? To meet this expectancy he says : 
Ta Ta HAA TAA FR 
FAT TNA BRAT AA TTT WER UY TI 


z29¢7 Dravyatvam, substance-ness. gurq Gunatvam, attributeness. 
ate, Karmmatvam, action-ness. @ Cha, and. armrgifa Samany4ni, 
Genera. faxat: Visesah, species. 4 Cha, also. 


5. Substance-ness, and Attribute-ness and Action-ness are 
both Genera and Species.—36. 


The word ‘ cha’ collects Harth-ness, and other genera belonging to 
Substance, Colour-ness, and other genera belonging to Attribute, Throw- 
ing-up-ness, and other genera belonging to Action. ‘ Substance-ness, 
etc.,’ have been left uncompounded in order to indicate the absence of 
the relation of that which pervades and that which is pervaded, 
from amongst them. ‘Genera and Species have not been compounded 
so that it may be understood that these are Species also even while they 
| possess the characteritics of Genera. Otherwise (if the words were 
compounded) there might bea mistake thatthe compound was a genitive 
}) one and then the being Species would not have been perceived in the 
presence of Genus-ness. 


It might be objected, “‘ Substance-ness cannot be something which 
| penetrates into or inheres in the forms of substance and is beyond the 
| cognizance of the senses, because if it somehow exists in Earth, etc., ite 
) existonce is impossible in the case of Ari, Ether, etc. It cannot be estab- 
| lished as something which constitues the combinative cause of an effect 
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determined by Attribute-ness, hecanse Attribute-ness, as it appears in 
eternal and non-eternal objects, is not the determinant of being an 
effect. The rejoinder that it is required for the sake of Attribute-ness 
does not improve the situation.” The objection however does not arise, 
for Snbstance-ness is established by the way of constituting the combi- 
native causlity of an effect determined by the characteristic of Con- 
junction. This cansality cannot be constituted by the class attribute 
of Karth-ness. which is of a narrower comprehension, nor by Existence 
which has a wider denotation; and there must be something to constitute 
ov define it, as otherwise suddenness or chance wonld be the result. 
Now Conjunction must necessarily be recognized in the case of ultimate 
atoms. as supplying the non-combinative canse of a molecule of two 
atoms ; in the case of molecules of two atoms each, assupplying the non- 
combinative cause of a molecule of three atoms;in the case of the fuur 
universals (e.y., Time, Space, Ether, and Soul), throngh their being its con- 
junction with all ponderable things ; in the case of Mind; as the ground 
for the conjunction of Mind and the Senses ; in the case of Air, as the 
anupport for the movement of grass, ete.;in the case of perceptible 
Substances, throngh their very perceptibility. On the other hand, 
there is no un-originated Conjnnction so that it eonld be said 
that the quality of Conjnnetion even, appearing in effects and 
not-effects, could not be the deterninant of being an effect. In 
like manner, it is easily demonstrable that substance-ness is 
established also by the way of constituting the combinative 
causality of Disjunction also. Attrilute-ness again, it has been 
already said, is proved by its being the determinat of the causality 
which exists in a thing possessing Genns and not containing the non- 
eombinative cansality of the combinative eansality of Conjnnction and 
Disjnnetion. The class attribute of Actions also, is, in the case of 
perceptible Substances, cognizable by the coonition, “lt moves,’ bunt 
in other places can be inferred from Conjnietion and Disjunction, for 
Action-ness is reqnired to be established also by its being the deter- 
minant of the non-combinative causality of both Conjunction and 
Disjunction. For this reason also it 1s possible to infer the movement 
of the snn from its reaching another place. Here althongh the other 
place, e.y., of Sky, ete., is beyond the reach of the senses, yet the Con- 
junction and Disjunction of the solar rays are perceptible by the solar 
zone, aud it is from these Conjunctions and Disjunctious that the 
inference of the movement of the sun can be drawn. The learned 
Uddyotakdra has said: * The inference of the movement of the sun is 
by its reaching a different place, which again is also a matter of 
inference in the following way : The sun which is perceived by a man 
when facing eastwards, is also perceived by him when facing the west, 
and is recognised by him. This fact together with the fact that the 
sun is a substance and is not destroyed and produced again at every 
moment, is proof that the sun has reached a different place from where 
it was before.’”’—4. 


inal Speeies excluded. 
Upaskéra,—But is it the same Species which has been enumerated as a Predicable, 


which is here described as both (anus and Species ? Removing this curiosity of the disciples 
he says : 
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geqa Anyatra, clsowhere. wag: Antyebhyah, final.  fagvey: 
Visesebhyh, than species. 


6. (The statement of Genus and Species has been made) 
with the exception of the final Species.—3/7. 


The meaning is that the statement of Genus and Species isto the ex- 
clusion of those final Species* residing in eternal substances, which have 
been mentioned above. ‘ Autyah,’ 2. e. ¢ final, means those which exist 
or appear at the end (of the division or dissolution of compounds.) The 
teachers say that they are ‘final, because after them there 1s ne 
other principle of differentiation. According to the Vrittikara they are 
‘final Species,’ because they exist in enternwl Substances, i. e. Sub- 
stances which exist at the end of productien and destruction. They 
are really Species only, the causes of the consciousness of differentia- 
tion, and not of the forin of Genus also.—6. 


Beisteuce defined. 


Upaskdra—A good many men doubt that Existence is a Genus.. 50 he wives its proof: 


afefa vat FUERA A AA ULL RI Ul 


aq Sat, existent. gia Iti, thus. ga: Yatah, whence. reviaug tetct 
Dravyaguna-karmasu, in respect of Substance, Attribute, and 
Action. af Sa, that. quay Satta, existence. 


7, Existence is that to which are due the belief and usage, 
namely ‘(It is) existent,’ in respect of Substance, Attribute, and 
ACen, 30. 


By the word « iti ’ he teaches the mode of belief and usage. Thus 
Existence is that which causes the belief in this way that this is 
existent, that that is existent, in the case of the triad of Substance, etc., 
or on which depends the application of the words in the from of ¢ it is 
existent,’ ‘ it is existent.’—7. 


Evistence not identical with Substance, Attribute, or Action. 


Upaskdra.—But Existence is not perceived as being separate from Substance, Attri- 
bute, and Action. Therefore Existence is nothing else than one or other of Substance, otc, 
Because that which is diflerent from something else is perceived by means of its difference 
from that, as a water-pot froma piece of cloth. But Existence is not perceived by means 
of its differcnco from them. Therefore itis identical with them. To meot this objection 


he says : 
FETUS Saat AM NFL S I 


ASTURIAS: Dravya-guna-karmmabhyah, from Substance, 
Attribute, and Action. wuteat Arthantaram, a different object. eat 
Satta, existence. 


* It is the introduction of these * final species,” which ix the reason why the system 
of Kanada ix called the Vaisesika philosophy of final species, 
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8. Existence is a different object from Substance. Attribute, 
and Action.—39. 


Substance, etc., are non-assimilative but Existence is assimilative. 
Thus ‘ Existence is a different, etc.,’ because its difference from them is 
established by the consideration of the opposite properties charac- 
terised by assimilativeness and non-assimilativoness. That, however, 
it is not perceived elsewhore than in them, is due to the virtue of their 
primary or natural inter-relation, whereas the relation of a pot and 
a piece of cloth is dorivative or artificial. 


The intrinsic form ofthe individual is not Existence, for in- 
dividuals do not assimilate themselves or form themselves into classes. 
Ifthe inner nature be assimilative, then the same is nothing but 
Existence. If non-assimilative inner natures or essences be the ineans 
of classification, then the class attributes of bovineness, etc., are also 
gone. This consideration also dismisses the objection, “When the 
practice of classification is established by those very objects in which 
as substrata Existence inheres, then whatis the use of Existence ?’ 
For the same reason alsoit is not valid to hold that Existence is the 
property which makes an object and its action possible, or that Hx- 
istence is reasonableness or reliability ; for the cognition ‘It is 
existent, arises even in the absence of any enquiry in those res- 
pects.—8. 


Bhasya:—xistonce is a difierent ‘object’? from Substance, Attri- 
bute, anb Action Substanco, Attribute, and Action are called objects 
(VIII. ii. 8). Existence is, therefore, included amongst them. But it 
is not contained in the ascertained classes of Substance, Attribute, aud 
Action. Hence itis saidto be a diffcront object from them known 
classes). 


Above continwed. 


Upaskéra.—He points out ancther differentia: 


TURFAG TAA HA TAT UVR Il 


TIRAG Guna-karmmasu, in Attributes and Actions @ Cha, 
and. wag Bhavat, from Existence. 4 Na, not a} Karmma, Action. 
a Na, not gy: Gunah Attribute. 


9, And as it exists in Attributes and Actions, therefore it is 
neither Attribute nor Action.—40. 


‘‘ Neither Attribute nor Action’”—this being the matter to be ex- 
pressed, their individual mention (1. e., the words being not compound- 
ed) indicates that Existence is not Substance also. For an 
Action does not exist in Actions, nor an Attribute in Attributes, nor 
does Substance exist in an Attribute or Action. Existence however 
resides in Attribute and Action. Therefore on account of its Difference 
from Substance, Attribute, and Action, Hxistence is really different 
from them.—49. 

Above continued. 


Upaskdra.—He mentions another diferentie: 


KANADA SUTRAS I, 2, 12. 43 


AAFAANIRAAA TH 21 Xi ze ti 


aaraaGwMNaT Simainya-visesibhavena, by reason of the absonce 
of Genus-Species @ Cha, and. 


10. (Existence is different fom Substance, Attribute, and 
Action), also by reason of the absence of Genus-Species in it.—41. 


If Existence be Substance, Attribute, or Action, then it would 
contain in it Genera which are Species also. But in Existence these 
Genora-Species, namely, Substancoe-ness, ete., are not perceived. For 
nobody ever has the perception that Existence is Substance, Attribute, 
or Action.—10. 


Sudstance-ness not identical with Substance, Attribute or Action. 


Upaskira.— Having thus stated the distinction of Existenco from Substance, Attribute, 
and Action, he states the distinction of Substance-noss from them, 


AARLATAA FAAGHAT WL 1R | LU 


mamngeqavad Ancka-dravya-vattvena, by means of its containing 
more than one Substance. geqej Dravyatvam, Substance-ness. 3@ 
Uktam, explained. : 


11. Substance-ness has been explained by means of its 
containing more than one Substance.—42. 


q 


‘ Anekadravyavat ’ means that to which belong more than one 
Snbstance as its combinative causes. he term‘ more than one’ here 
denotes all. Hence it is distinguished from Earth-ness, etc. Its ‘ eter- 
nality ’ is obtained simply from its being a Genus; hence its distinc- 
tion from wholes made up of parts. And ‘ anekdravyavattvam ’ means 
the being combined with morethan one Substance in general ; hence 
its distinction from Existence. Thercfore Substance-ness ts eternal and 
combined with more than one Substance in general, Hence it is 
implied that conjunction is not desired. And Substance-ness also has 
been verily establshed. ‘Substance-ness cxplained’, means that Subs- 
tance-ness also has been explained inthe very same way as Ex- 
istonce.—1I1. 

Above continued. 


Upaskéra.—But Substance-ness is also a ‘ class,’ and can bo quite non-distinct from its 
own ground, What isthe fauit here? Soho says. 


MAAATIRAT TU VLR AAI 


almeafauatad Saminya-visesbhavena, by reason of the absence of 
Genera-Species. @ Cha, and. 


12. (Substance-ness is distinct fyom Substance, Attribute, 
and Action) also by reason of the absence of Genera-Species 
in it,——43. 


If the ‘ class ’ of Substance-ness be really identical with Substanco, 
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etc., then init will exist [arthnuess, Wateriess, Mireness, and other 
Genera which are also Species. The sense is that nobody has the 
perception that Substance-ness is Earth, Water, or Fire. Hence it is 
distinct, etc.—]2. 

Abtribute-ness wot identical with Substance, Adtribute or Actiou. 


Upaskéru—He states Attributeness. 


TH TUG MANE AMARHT W181 221 


aut Tatha, in like manner. qag Gunesu, in Attributes. ana 
Bhavat, from itg existence. gy CGunatvam, Attribute-ness.  g¢€ 
Uktam, explained. 


13. (That Attribute-ness is distinct from Substance, Attri- 
bute, and Action is) explained from its existence in Attributes.—44. 
The meaning is that in the very same way as Existence, Attribute- 


ness is explained to be distinet from Substanee. Attribute, and Ac 


tion 
from its existence in (i. ¢., combination with) Attributes only.-13, 


Ahore continued, 


Upaskira—e points out another differentia : 


AAAATINATT TULL RL Ww 


AAA AAI Hamidi ya-visestbhayeua, by reason of the absence of 
Genera-Species. @ Cha. and. 

14. (Attribute-ness is distinct from Substance, Attribute, and 
Action) also by reason of the absencc of Genera-Species in it.—45, 


Af Attributeness be vot something over and aboye Subst 
bute, and Action, then it should be porecived as cont 
ness, Attributeness, and Action-1ess. aud their sub-u 
meaning.—1]4. 


ance, Attri- 
aining Substance- 
lasses. his is the 


Action-ness nut identical with Substance, Attribute, or Action. 


Upaskira.—He points out that which distinguishes Action-ness from Substance, Attribute 
and Action : 


HAG WA BATH | 21 8] ey ll 


nrg Karmniasu, in Actions. yyatq Bhayat, from its existence. Rata 
Karmmatvam, action-ness. s# Uktam, explained. 


15. (That) Action-ness (is distinct from Substance, Attri- 
bute, and Action is) explained from its existence in Actions.—46. 


Like Existence, Action-ness also, which is another ‘ class,’ is ex- 
; ) } 
plained as distinct from Substance, Attribute, and Action from its 
existence in (i. ¢., combination with) Action only —15. 


————_-———- a th RP A I TNT 


KANADA SUTRAS T. 2, 17, 47 


Ahore continued, 


Upashkira,—He mentions another differentia : 


marae Fl 21k tel 


aimizyfanaaraa SAminya-visesibhivena, by reason of the absence of 
Genera-Species. W Cha, and. 


16. (Action-ness is distinct from Substance, Attribute, and ~° 
Action) also by reason of the absence of Genera-Species in it.-=47. 


The meaning is that if Action-ness be identical with Substance, et-., 
then the Genus-Species of Substanceness, etc., will combine in it. 


It should be noted that these four aphorisms identical in form, are, 
stated so as toform one section for explaining the distiction from 
Substance, Attribute, and Action, of the four classes Existence, Subs- 
tunce-ness, Attributeness, and Action-ness.—l6. 


Evwitence is one. 


Upaskara,—But why should not Existence which is present in Substance, Attribute and 
Action, be tendered different by the difference of the determinants of Substance-ness, ete, ? 


Su he says : 


ata agree, ARRIETA AR ATT: (RLU 


aq Sat, existent. fa Iti, this. fasifaaua Lingdvisesit, from the 
non-particularity or uniformity of the mark. fagafaxtata Viséesa- 
ling&bhavat, from the absence ofa particular or distinctive mark. 34 
Cha, and. ga: Ekah, One. wa: Bhavah, Existence. : 


17. Existence is one, because of the uniformity of the mark 
viz., that it is existent and because of the absence of any distin- 
guishing mark.—48. 


The knowledge or the use of words in this form that it is existent 
is the mark of Existence. And itis the same, i.e., non-particularized, 
in respect of Substance, Attribute, and Action. Therefore one and the 
same Existence resides in them. Otherwise, Existence having the same 
denotation or manifestation as Substance-ness, etc, either it whould not 
exist or they would not exist. ‘Visesalingabhavat Cha,’—means that there 
is no diference, as inference which is the mark of vigesa,?. e. difference 
does not here exist. Asin the judgment, ‘This lamp is verily that,’ 
the mark of distinction is the difference of measure snch as length 
shortness, etc., so here there is no such mark of distinction. This is 
the idea.—17. 


_ Bhasya.—reads I, ii, 17, withthe omission of the word I’figa in vigesa- 
lingd-abhavat. : 


Here ends the second chapter of the First Book in the Commentary 
hy Sankara, on the Vaisesika Aphorisms cf Kanada of great powers 


ee ee a 8 nt re rrr 
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BOUK BECOND=CHAPTER FIRST. 
Characteristics of Earth. 


Upaskira.—The subject-mattor of the First chaptor of the Second Book is the description 
of the nine Substances. Herein there are three sections : dceseription of Earth, Water, and 
Fire ; proof of God ; and inference of Ether. Of these the auther statos the characteristic of 
Karth which has been mentioned first of all. 


eureaTeaeaaat Wat HLL 1 VT 


eqraqaraqeqyqdt Ripa-rasa-gandha-sparéivati, Possessed of Colour, 
Taste, Smell, and Touch. gf#aq} Prithivi, Earth. 


1. Earth possesses Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch.—49. 


Manifold Colour such as blue, yellow, etc., belongs to Earth alone. 
Thus the characteristic is the possession of the ‘class’ pervaded by Subs- 
tance-ness and co-extensive with blue colour. Similarly manifold Taste 
such as bitter, sour, etc., resides in Earth alone. Thus the (second) 
characteristic is the possession of the ‘ class’ pervadod by Substance- 
noss and co-extensive with bitter Taste. In lke manner other charac- 
teristics should be understood by the substitution or interpolation of 
the words ‘ sour,’ etc. Smell is of two kinds, fragrant and non-fragrant. 
Thus the (third) characteristic is the possession of the ‘ class ’ pervad- 
ed by Substance-ness and co-extensive with Smell. It will be therefore 
seen that Earth is a Substance which is the substratum or location of 
‘class’ which is co-extensive with Smell but not co-extensive with 
en Attribute which is not co-extensive with Smell. It must not be 
objected that as Smell and Tasto are not perceived in a stone, etc., 
therefore both of them fall short of being universal here. For, though 
Smell and Tasto are not perceived there in the first instance, still 
they aro found to be present in their ashes ; and the very same parts 
which originate the stone do also originate its ashes. Hence there is 
no want of universality. How then is there such perception as “ The 
air is fragrant,’ ‘ Water mixed with ‘ Aéravella’ (Momardica 
Charantia, Hairy Mordica) is bitter 2?’ The question does not arise, be- 
causo that Smell and Taste are due to the external condition formed by 
(particles of) Karth. Touch also which is neither hot nor cold and which 
is produced by the action of heat, belongs to Earth only. Thus the 
(fourth) characteristic is the possession of the ‘class’ pervaded by Sub- 
stance-ness and co-extensive with Touch produced by the action of heat. 
And the quality of being produced by the action of heat, which is reveal- 
ed by a distinetive peculiarity, belongs to the Touch of Earth alone; 
and ‘a distinctive peculiarity’ is very manifest in the peculiar Touch of 


the flowers of Sirisa (Acacia Lebbec) and Lavangi (clove-creeper) ; but 
it is not so in the Touch of Water, etc. Although in a whole made 
up of parts Touch, etc., are not produced directly through the con- 
junction of Fire, from heating, yet there too a particular heterogeneity 
should be recognised by the way of its being the product of a series 
of parts and wholes. . 

“ But,’ it may be objected, “ this mark or characteristic is what 
is called a mark of disagreement or a negative mark which is the 
proof of its difference from others or of the mode of its treatment. Now, 
Barth is distinguished from others becanseit has Smell. That which is not 
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differen» from others, does not possess Smell, e.y., Water, ete. And 
Earth is what has Smell which ig the counter-opposite of the non- 
existence of the porvader of the non-existonco of the difference from 
others than itself. Therefore it is different from others than itself. 
Here supposing that the major term, the quasitum, namely, differencs 
from others, is a well known object, if the mark of inference disagree 
with it, then the inference will have the fault of incommonsurability, as 
the minor term will in that caso fall outside the class of ascertained 
similar objects and of un-ascertained objects ; and if it does not 
disagree, then the mark will be what 1s called a mark of agreement 
or a positive mark. On tho other hand, IE the major tev ig net 
well known, then the minor torm will contain an unknown major term. 
In that case there can be no expectation, nor any desire for inference, 
nor again any inferexce in the shape of knowledge in particular about 
it. Moreover, absence of the mark or the middle term and absence 
of the queesitum or major term are universally related by agreement. 
Thus there will arise tho contradiction that the absence of the major 
term will not have the characteristic of being the mark nor will the 
mark have the characteristic of being the absence of the major term. 
By this alone the futility of the minor premiss is explained, but not the 
object, the universal relation of which has not been obtained. So it 
has been said: “ The faults of an inference by disagreement or by the 
method of difference, are ignorance of the major term, contradiction, 
futility of the minor premiss, and proof by the method of agreement.” 
So also if the mark is intended to establish usage. Here the usage 
consists in being tho ubject of reference of the word Earth, and that 
belongs also to the class of Harth-ness and therein the mark Earthness does 
not exist. Althongh therefore incommensurahility may appear to exist 
here, yot there is no incommensnrability, the quesitum or major term 
being the characteristic uf being ihe object of reference of the word 
arth, which is the occasion of the significance of Harth-ness. 
Or again Warth-ness being, as a class. proved in a general 
way, like pot-ness, to be the occasion of the significance of an 
accidental word, the word Earth contains the occasion of the signi- 
ficance of Earthness. Jf it contains the occasion of not signifying 
others—not-Harth-ness,—then as it appears together with that which 
is the occasion of the significance, it should be proved in the way. viz., 
‘That which is not so, is not so.’ Thus here too there is surely the fault 
of ignorance of the qnesitum, etc.” 


It is not so, the author replies, difference of others such as Water, 
etc., being manifest in the pot itself, because the difference, 1. e., the 
mutual non-existence of Air, and other super-sensuouns objects also is 
proved by sense-perception itself in the pot, etc.,in as much as only the 
fitness for the location or ground or substratum governs the apprehen- 
sion of mutual non-existence, as is seen in cases like ‘The column is not 
a pigacha (a ghost-like being).” 


It should not be said, *‘ This ic not the case. Let then the pot 
only be the analogue or example. What is the use of a negative mark ? 
Who will prove in a roundabout fashion a conclusion arrived at in 
a straight way ?” If the non-negative mark be not a mere simulacrum, 
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then this path tov is unobsuructed tu him who is described ag arguing 
in & round-about way; because with the removal of the fault of 
ignorance of the quasitum, all other faults which arise out of it, are 
also removed. There is no contradiction, because the positive 
pervasion or the relation in agreement is apprehended along with 
the negative relation or becanse the positive pervasion is 
inferred by the nogative pervasion. Nor is there futility of the 
minor premiss, because the very mark of which the pervasion has been 
obtained, is proved in the minor terin; as has been said: “ Whatover 
relation of the determtuable and the determinant subsists between 
two Oxistences, just the reverse of it is to beunderstuud in the case of 
the correspouding non-existeaces.” Usago again folluws from the 
teaching *¢ Karth possesses Smell.’ in the same way as what 
pussesses # narrow, twisted neck, ete., is the whyject of reference of the 
word ‘ pot.” Thus that by which, anywhere aud everywhere, in the case 
of clarified butter, etc., clay, ete., the being the occasion of the force 
of the word Earth is derived, from the above teaching, in Warth-ness by 
means of the indication, namely, the possession uf Smell, also uperates 
as a negative wark in this way that that which is not this, 1s not this, 
because everything which possessess Smell is the object of reference of 
the word arth, through its possession uf Snell, by means of Earth- 
ness which is the occasion of the force of the word. 


The objector cannot say “ In the case of tho nogutive mark or per- 
vasion Which will prove dittorence, the difference must be vither diffe- 
reuce in property, ur difference in nature, i. é., otherness, or mutual 
non-existence. Now it canuot be the first two, because they are known 
by sense perception itself. Nor can it be the third, because when tho 
difference of nou-existeuce also comes to bo the quasitum, its mutual 
non-existence is not present there, and therefore the difference of that 
which is other than non-existunce coming to he the queesitum the 
quesitum ig not found’ For mutual non-existence, of which the 
counter-opposite 1s non-existence, is also a quesitum. So that if jt jis 
something additional then it verily exists ; if not then being reduced to 
itself, it is in reality something different, because its difference jn 
property is pervaded by its mutual non-existence. And here thero is 
unsteadiness or want of no finality, becauso the non-linality remains 
only so long as there is perception or cognition, whereas in other cases 
finality is obtained by perception. 


Jvis also said that thirteen kinds of mutual hon-existence well 
known in thirteen cases are jointly proved in Earth. This is nonsense, 
because the knowledge of every one of them being not in point, the 
knowledge of them jointly disappears. Whereas mutnal non-exisience 
with counter-opposition determined by non-odorousness should be 
proved, because the difference of non-existence by means of the 
difference of that which determines counter-opposition is necessary and 
because it has been alroady said that this difference of non-existence is 
proved by sense-perception in the pot ete., also. 


If it is asked “‘ What is the solution in the case of Ether, etc., ?” the 
author replies that Ether is difierent from others than itself, by being 
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the seat of Sound. Although in © That which is uot thus, is not thus,” 
and cases like this, where the minor term is one-sided, the quesitum, 
i. ¢., the major term, is not well known, still that which possesses differ- 
ence in property from something else, possesses the mutual non-existence 
of which that something is the counter-opposite. So that by virtue of the 
pervasion brought into play in this general way, the mutual non-existence 
the counter-vpposite of which possesses the absolute non-existence of being 
the seat of Sound, having been already proved, here it is only shown 
as being connected with the minor term, like fire being connected with the 
mountain. This is our other conclusion, its difference in quality being 
pervaded by its mniual non-existence. If it is said that only the pos- 
session of the absolute non-existence of being the seat of Sound is not 
found in objects of the unascertained class, then the being the seat of 
Sound is neither the definition nor the description, because it 1s attacked 
with the fear of belonging to nnascertained objects.—l. 


? ae . 

Viert¢.—The revered Sankara Misra himself knows what the 
necessity was of carrying the investigation here, leaving aside the 
possession of Smell, up to the possession of the ‘class’ pervaded by 
Snbstance-ness co-extensive with Smell. 


Characteristics of Water. 


Upaskiar.—He states the characteristic of Water mentioned after Earth : 


eqracanaa sara gar Rava: [WRI 


eqrgeqaa: Riipa-rasa sparsavatyah, possessed of Colour, Taste, 


and Touch. af1%: Apah, Wators. gat: Dravah, Fluid. fetar Snigdh&h, 
Liquid, viscid. 


2. Waters possess Colour, Taste, and Touch, and are fluid 
and viscid.—50. 


The Colour, Taste, and Tonch are respectively White, Sweet, and 
Cool only. Fluidness is constitutional but Viseidity is by nature or 
essential. 


Objection. But it is nol correct to say that the Colour of Water is 
only White, because blueness is observed in the water of the river 
Yamuna, ete. That the Taste is only the sweet is also not correct, 
because acidness, bitterness, etc., ave observed in the juice of the 
blackberry, karavira, etc., That the Touch is only the Cool one 
is also not proved, because wt mid-day hotness also 1s observed. Con- 
stintional Fluidity again is too limited, as it is absont in ice, hail-stone, 
ete. Viscidity also is not proved as essential and is too wide, as it is 
not pergved in Wator, and is perceived in clarified butter and other 
terrene Gdjects. Moreover Water-ness is not a class even, which may 
be tho characteristic of Water, because it is not proved on account of 
the non-existence of that which will establish it. Nor is it proved by 
the characteristic of the determinant of its being the combinative 
cause of Viscidity, because the nature of Viscidity, appearing in both 
the effect and what is not the effect, is not the determinant of the state 
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of being the effect. ‘Therefore in the absence of a differentia, 
Water is not differentiated. 


Answer. All this objection cannot be raised. lor non-lumin- 
ous white colour alone ig really the differentia of Water, the blueness 
in the Water of the river Yamund, etc., is due to the condition or environ- 
ment formed hy the receptacle. and whiteness is obsorved in the Water 
of the VYamund when thrown up in the sky. Hence the characteristic of 
Water is the possession of the elass which is directly pervaded by Subs- 
fance-noss and which is present in colour which js not co-existent with- 
other than non-luminous white Colour. The Taste also is only the 
sweet one ; the bitterness, veidness, etc., in the juice of the blackberry, 
hart, Cle. ave dueto the condition of environment supplied by the 
presence of particlos of Marth. It should not be said that sweetness ig 
Holat all perceived ii Water. sincedt is revealed wftor the eating of 
some wsitmigent substance. Nur dunes this’ sweeress belong to the 
yollow myrobalan itself and is capable of betng revealed by Water, 
because only the astringent Taste ix observed init. As in dmalakt so 
m yellow myrobalan, only the astringent is the laste, the same alone 
being perceived. Nov again is there hon-prednetion of Taste on 
account of the conflict of Attributes, because the parts also there pos- 
sess asirignent Taste. The tradition of six Tastes is due to its produc- 
Ime Tespectivoe ellects of diltiee Picts Manifold Taste again is 
removed simply hy the absence of proof. In the case of manifold clour 
however the observation of tho canvas itself is the proof. The origina- 
tion of fragrant and non-fragrant parts is removed by the conflict of 
Attributes. In the ease of manifold Smell, there is absence of proof. 
Therefore the sweetness which is observed in Water immediately after 
the eating of ycllow myrobalan, belongs to Water only. Its manifeta- 
tion however depends upon the proximity of some particular Substance, 
as the manifestation of coolness in water arises from its association with 
sandalwood. Tho bitterness that is perceived immediately after the 
eating of karkati (a encumber-like fruit) belongs to the karkati alone, 
because bitterness is observed in its parts even withoat the drinking 
of water, or if may be that the bitterness of the bilious Substance 
present at the tip of the tongue is felt there. Honce the second charac- 
teristic of water is the possession of the class which is directly pervaded 
by Substance-ness and which is co-existent with Taste which is not 
co-existent with vther than sweet Taste. In hke manner the third 
characteristic of water is the possession of the class which is pervaded 
by Substance-ness and which is eo-existent with cool Touch. The 
hotness that appears at mid-day is really of Fire, as it depends upon its 
presence and absence. Similarly constitutional FInidity is by itself the 
fourth characteristic ; in other words, Water-ness is the possession of 
the class which is pervaded by Substance-ness and which is present in 
what possesses constitutional Fluidity. Liquidity or Viscidity, however, ° 
is a particular Attribute, and not a Genus which is also a Ppecies, 
like milk-ness and curd-ness ; because the distinction of” viscid, 
more viscid, and most viscid, is observed, but such distinction 
is not possible in the case of a class. It cannot be said “ Let Viscidity 
be an Attribute. But what is the evidence that it is present in water 2” 
for it is inferred from the mixing or compounding of barley, sand, etc., 
by water. A componnd is a particular combination or conjunction 
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caused by Viscidity and Fluidity. It is not due to Fluidity alone, be- 
cause no compounding is established by the Fluidity of glass or gold ; 
nor is it due to Viscidity alone, becauso no compounding is established 
by condensed clarified butter. etc. Thorofore by the method of agree- 
ment and difference it is proved to be caused by Viscidity and 
Fluidity. And this compounding, being seen to take place in barley, 
sand, etc., by water, confirms Viscidity in Water. This argument is 
based upon wide experience itself, as Viscidity is an object of sense- 
perception. Viscidity which however is found in clarified butter, etc., 
is of the Water which is the occasional cause of that clarified butter, 
and it appears as though belonging to the clarified )utter through 
combination with the conjoint. So also in the case of oil, Juice, ete. 
And Water which is the occasional cause of clarified butter, contains 
a preponderance of Viscidity ; therefore owing to this very prepon- 
derance of Viscidity, this Water does not counteract Fire. If Viscidity 
were a particniar Attribute of Larth, then. like Smell, it would have 
been present in all terrone objects. Lastly, Water-ness is a class 
which is directly pervaded by Substanco-ness, because it has been 
proved that a class which determines the being the combinative cause 
of the conjunction present only in objects possessing Viscidity, is 
common to the ultimate atoms.—2. 


Characteristics of Fire. 


Upaskéva,—F¥ollowing the ovder of enumeration, he statos the characteristic of Fire : 


ast eqeamag W181 2 I 


ay: ‘Tejas, fire. erecta Rupa-sparsavat, possessed of Cvlour and 
Touch. 


3. Fire possesses colour and Touch.—51. 


The meaning is that Fire possesses Colour which is lumimous, and 
Touch which is hot. Ifit be objected, “aumimousness is the being the 
illuminator of other bodies, and such Colour is not found in heat or in 
Fire as it existsin gold, ina frying-pan, or in Water. White Colour 
also is found nowhere in these, nor is hot Touch found in moonlight or 
in gold. How then is thisso?” Wereply thatther can be no such 
objection, because luminous Colour may be inferred in hotness, etc., 
by means of Fire-ness. Ifit be objected that Fire-ness itself is not 
proved there as such, we reply that it is inferred in them hy their 
possessing hot Touch. [fit he asked, “How is it proved in gold ?”, 
our reply is that the anihor desires to say that it is moved because, 
even in the absence of luminous Colonr in it, I'ire-nessis inferred by 
the negative. mark, viz., the characteristic of being the substratum or 
ground of Fluidity which is produced but not destroyed by the closest 
Conjunction of fire. And in the case of Fire as existing in the frying- 
pan, etc., Fire-ness is inferred from their possession of hot Touch. 


Fire is four-fold : that in which both Colonr and Touch are partly 
developed, as the solar, etc.; that in which Colour is partly developed 
but Touch is undeveloped, as the lunar; that in which both Colour and 
Touch are altogether undeveloped, as the ocular; and that in which 
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Colour is undeveloped and Touch is developed, as of the summer season. 
and also Fire present in Water. frying-pan, ete. He will prove the 
ocular Fire later on.—8s. 


Characteristic of Air. 


Upaskivd.—-He status the characteristic of Air whieh is the next in order: 


TUNMT UF WRI 1 IAN 


ewigrg Sparéavin, possessed of Touch. ava: Vaynh, air. 
+. Air possesses Touch.—52, 


The characteristic of wir is the pessession of the -class’ co-existent 
with Touch which does not co-oxist with Colonr, or the possession of 
the ‘ class , co-existout with Touch which is neither hot nor cold and 
which does not cv-exist with Taste, or the possession of the‘ clasg ' 
co-existent with Toneh which is neither hot nor cold and which doea 
not co-exist with Smell, or the possession of the ‘ elags ’ c0-oxistent 
with a distinctive Attributo which does not co-exist with anv d:stine- 
tive Attribute other than Touch — 1). ; 


Uhe ahove characteristics do unt belong toa Ether. 


Upaskira.——But why is not the possession of Colonr, eto., the characteristio alao of Ether, 
Time, Space and Soul? He roplies, 


amet at Agate yun 


& Te, these. arsty Akdde, in Ether. 9 Na. not. fare Vidyante, 
are observed or found. 


5. These (characteristics) are not in Ether,—33. 


Here the root ‘ ‘vid, in vidyante ? means ty pereeive. The meaniug 
then is that bocanse they are not perceived therefore they do not Oxist, 
in Ether, and other substances, oither uniformly or by nature, or eollec- 
tively,or accidentally. Ifit he asked, tow does tho perception arise 
that Ether is as white aseurd ?” we reply that it is duetothe Ip Tression 
created by tho percention of the white colonrs of the ravs of the snn. If 
it be asked, “ ilow then doos the porception arise that ther is blue 2” 
wo reply that it is duo tothe impression created in tho minds of the 
observers who are looking at the radiance of the emerald reak lying 
largely extendod over the south side of Sumeru mountaip. it has been 
opined that itis due ty the iLip.ession created by the eye when after 
travelling to a long distance it turns back and reaches its 6wn pupil. 
This is not a sound opinion, hecanse those who possess jatindiced eyes 
also have such impressions. 


From the perception, “© Here now there are Colour, ete.,” it cannot 
be argued that Colour and the three other Attributes belong to Space 
and Time also, because they haye been already stated to be the charac- 
teristics of Earth, ete., only by the relation of combination and not by 
any other relation also. “Here now there is absolute non-existence of 


~ 
at 
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OColour’—from this perception again it fullows that Space and ‘Time are 
the substrata or grounds or foundations of all things.—9d. 


Objection to Blurcdity becny a characteristic of Water, wits wered. 


Upaskera.—It it be argued that it is not correct te say that Vluidity is the charagters 
istic of Water, because Fliidity is observed even in Earth ; so he replies : 


aaa esa aaa Ss aR: SHAT URI 


aiqsnqag feet Sarpir-jjatu-mudhtichehhistanam, of clarified buttor, 
lac. and wax. sfadarma Agui-samyogat, through conjunction of Fire. 
xaetT_ Dravatyam, Fluidity. afa: Advih. with Waters. @myaq Saminyam, 
siinilarity, Commonness. 

6. The Fluidity of clarified butter, lac, and wax, through: 
conjunction with Light is similar to that of Water.—54. 


The Fluidity which belongs to clarified butter, etc., results from 
conjunction of Fire which is its occasion, and is not constitutional ; 
whoreas cunstitutional Fluidity is the characteristic of Water. There- 
fore the similarity of Earth to Water isin respect of mere lluidity, 
and notin respect of constitutional Fluidity alsv. Hence tho charac- 
teristic or the definition is not too wide. This is the meaning.—6. 


Above continued. 


Upuskdra.—But still, because that condition, «. e., Fluidity, appears in tin, lead, iron, 
and other modifications of Fire, therefore that condition itself is an instance that the de- 
finition is too wide. Tu this objection he replies : 


qydamewagaurnakeaMS TTA: 
AMA WRI. UI 


aqaiadtacaagamay Trapu-sisa-loha-rajata-suvarnandm, of tin, lead, 
iron, silver, and gold. aftaaatma Agnisazayogat, throngh Conjunction 
of Fire. gaef Dravatvam, Fluidity. wi: Advih, with Waters. armrar 
Saimanyam, similarity. 


7. The Fluidity of tin, lead, iron, Silver, and gold, through 
conjunction with Firc, constitutes their similarity to Water,—55., 


This ig an indication ; bell-metal, copper, brass, ete., are also im- 
plied. The characteristic which is common to those which have been 
mentioned and those which are implied, is that they are the foundation 
of the Fluidity which is produced but is not destroyed by tne closest 
Conjunction of Fire. Thus the Fluidity of gold, otc., also is only ocea- 
sional, the occasion which is the Conjunction of Fire, being proved by 
the method of agreement and difference. Moreover there is this 
distinction ; in the last aphorism the word ‘agni’ denotes Light 


—tejas—possessing an excess or abundance of heat, but here it 
denotes fire. 


. If it be objected, “ Gold, etc., also must be either modifications of 
Harth ov different Substances ; because yellowness, weight, etc., establish 
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terroneness, and because the non-annihilation of Fluidity which 
constitutes their diference froin Harth, is perceived in them, and be- 
cause this 13 eapable of establishing of Substance.” We reply that 
gold is a modification of Fire, and its fieriness is proved in the negative 
way, namely, * That whichis not thus, 1s not thus, as Barth,” by the 
characteristic of its bemy the foundation of Fluidity which is not 
annililated even at the closest Conjunction of Fire. 


Ayatiithere is ne contradiction im the ultimate atums of Water, 
because Fluidity should be qualified as being non-eternal. Nour is there 
incommensurability, as the mark does not appear in the lamp aud other 
objects of the ascertained class, becanse the fact which is to be proved 
is that gold is not a modification of Marth. Nor is there any obstacle to 
the receptacle of weight becoming the minor term here; the foundation 
or substratum will not be proved if something else were the minor term, 
as the minor term must be foundation of Iluidity. Nor is it hard to 
ascribe ultra-finality or absoluteness, because it is desired to be said that 
it is tho foundation of temporary Fluidity which is not annihilated even 
at the closest Conjnnetion of Fire for three hours. If if be objected that 
the annihilation of Fluidity must be concluded from the destruction of 
the foundation and the perception of more and less; we reply that it is 
not so, because the mark of inference is the possession of the Mluidity 
containing the Genus of Fluidity which does not appear in the counter. 
opposite of the annihilation produced by that Conjunction of Fire which 
is not combined with the totality of non-existent I*lnidity. Or the 
foundation of yellowness and weight, conjoined as itis with Fluid 
Substance which excludes all Colour different from yellow Colour, does 
not therefore become fhe foundation of any Colour different from yellow 
Colour even at the Conjunction of Fire for three hours, like a pioce of 
yellow cloth placed inside Watcr which is conjoined with Fire. If it be 
objected, “The Colour of gold will then be visible im darkness ag 
there will be nothing to cloud or overpower its Colour, because, 
overpowering ineans the non-apprehension caused by the apprehension 
of a inere powerful like object,” we reply that overpowering denotes 
the mere relation with a like object which is more powerful by the 
power of the effect produced by it. So it has been said, “ Other Colour 
does not at all shine nnder the influence of the association of the earth.” 
This 1s our view.—7. 

Use of Inference. 
CUpaskira.—Having thus finished the scction on the characteristic of the four Sub- 
stances which possess Touch, the author, secing that the characteristic of Air is net 
proved by its foundation or with a view to avoid this, at the outset introduces the method 


of ;voof by inference, and then first of all establishes tho probative force or value of 
inference itself, according to experience, and thereby begins the section of demonstration 


of Air: 


faarait wast seach: arate art ze 
FARR Test 


fang Visani, possessing horns. wagry Kakudv4n, possessing a hump. 
giaqimata: Prante-valadhih, with a tail hairy at the extremity. era — 
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Sasnavan, possessme a dewlap. zfa Iti, such. ate Gotve, in cow-ness, 
of boing acuw. 3 Dristam, observed adinitted. faga Liigam, inark. 


8. That it has horns,a hump, a tail hairy at the extremity, 
and a dewlap—such is the admitted mark of being a cow.—36. 


The import is that as horns, etc. are the marks, the pervasion, or 
universal or invariable relation of whichis well-known or recognised, 
towards the proof of cow-ness, 80 also the commonly-observed marks of 
the five super-sensuons Substances,, Air, etc., assume the form of proof. 
Hero although the mero possession of horns is not tho mark of cow- 
ness, since it is also found in the buffalo, etc. ; nor is the possession of 
the dew-layp, etc., the distinction or differontia, since in that case the 
name will become senseless ; still with them who can discern in the 
horn of the cow differouco in characteristic in comparison with the 
horns of the buffalo, the sheep, etc., all those distinctions truly assume 
the nature of marks. And all those distinctions such as straightness, 
crookedness, hardness, softness, shortness, length, etc., which are 
capable of being known by observers of superior skill, do really exist 
in horns also. Thus in respect of the body of a cow at a distance 
standing by itself, the inference is altogether unobstructed that it 1s a 
cow because like the body of a cow which has been previously perceiv- 
ed, it possesses peculiar horns. Similarly, the possession of a hump 
also is a mark of being a cow. ‘The possession of a tail hairy at the 
extremity, is also a truly independent mark of being a cow. ‘ Prante- 
viladhil’ moans that in which hair are placed at the extremity, that 
is, @ particular tail. From the use of the aluk compound (t. ¢., that form 
of compound words in which the inflection of the first word is not 
elided), the tail of the cow only is denoted by the word ‘ Antevaladhih.’ 
For the characteristic of the tail hairy atthe extremity, which is found 
in the tails of cows, dues not belong to the tails of the horse, sheep, etc., 
as these tails are covered with hair all over. In the tail of the buffalo, 
etc., there is not so much prolongation. Irom this difference in charac- 
teristic, the possession of a tail hairy at the extremity is also a mark 
of being a cow. The dropping of the inflection conveying the sense of 
possession (i. ¢., the use of the word tail only instead of tail-bearing) 
shows that only the body of the cow has beon in view. ‘hus (the 
inference) “It is a cow” because, like the body of the cow which has 
been previously perceived, it possesses a tail which is hairy at the 
extremity. The possession of a dew-lap, again, is simply a well-known 
mark of being a cow.—8. 


Touch infers Aur. 


Upaskdva.—Having thus pointed out, according to observation, the probative value of 
inference by which all human atfairs are carried on, he, intending to bogin tie section of 
proof of Air, says: 


St 
qa TAT WRU ETE TH 
qq: Spargah, ouch. @ Cha, and apt: Vayoh, of air, 
9, And Touch (is a mark) of Air—57, 
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‘Lingam,’ mark, is the complement of the aphoysm. By the word 
‘cha ’ Sound, upholding, and quivering are brought forward. 


It cannot be said, “ The Touch which is being perceived must be 
of Earth itself of which the Colour is not yet developed,’ because the 
developed Touch of Earth cannot be separated from developed Colour. 
Henco the Touch which 1s perceived, being Touch, must reside somewhere, 
likethe Touch of Earth, etc. Some foundation of Touch being thus proved 
by inference, by analogy, (Samanyato dristam), the fonndation of Tonch 
is not identical with the triad of Karth, ete., because it does not possess 
Colour, nor is it identical with the pontad of Ether, etc., as it possesses 
Touch. Therefore by the inference together with the exclusion of others 
a Substance over and above tho eight Substances is proved. In like 
manner a particular Sound also is a mark of Air. Thus in the absence 
of the impact of Substances possessing Colour, the series of Sounds 
(arising in loaves, etc.) which is heard amongst leaves, etc., must be 
ocessioned by the impact of substances possessing Tonch and Impetus, 
like the series of sounds produced in a drnm by tho percussion of the 
drumstick, because it is a series of sounds which is in relation to a subs- 
tance the parts of which are indivisible. The absence of the impact of 
Substances possessing Colour, is, again, known by tho non-perception 
of what might be expected or the co-relative. And from oxhaustion that 
Substance possessing Touch and Impotus is verily an addition to the 
group of the eight substances. Similarly, a particular upholding also 
is a mark of Air. Thus the steadiness or flotation of grass, cotton, 
cloud, and air-ship in the sky, is due to the conjunction of some subs- 
tance possessing Touch and Impetus, since it is tho flotation of substance 
which are not presided over by a conscious boing, like the flotation of 
grass, wood, boat, etc., on a stroam ; whereas in the flotation of poison, 
etc., caused by thought directed towards it, human and other influence 
is without doubt present. So also in the upholding of the bird, the 
branch of a tree, etc. Nor is the distinctive mark not proved on account 
of its being influenced by God, because by the word ‘ conscious’ all else 
except God is meant. Similarly, quivering too is a mark of the exis- 
tence of Air. Thus this Action in grass, etc., without the impact of 
Substances possessing Colour, is due to the impact of some Substance 
possessing Touch and Impetus, because it is an Action which is not 
produced by Weight and Conjunction of Sonl exercising Volition, like 
the Action of a cane-bush when struck by the waves of ariver. The 
word ‘ weight’ implies Conjunction of Soul attended with adristam 
(invisible after-effects of past acts), Fluidity and lmpression ; hence the 
being an action not produced by them is the mark. 


r It caunot be said, “ Air is only an object of sense-perception and 
that therefore there is no need of the investigation of its marks ;”’ for, 
Aic is not perceptible ; only its supersenusousness is proved by the infer- 
enne: “ Being a colourless external Substance, it is like Ether.” It 
canot be replied “ Its perceptibility is inferred in this way that being 
the seat of Touch Air is perceptible like the water-pot ;”’ for the posses- 
sion of doveloped Colour is here the condition, wpadhi. If it be objected, 
‘In the case of Colour, etc., as well as Soul, it is not pervasive of the 
major term, since it pervades the major term when the latter is deter- 
mined by the being the external substance which is the minor term 
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containing the middle term, or is determined by the middle term which 
igs the inocans of inference. Nor does it govern a body’s being an object 
of visual perception, because it is there that its presence and absence 
are observed as a rule. On tho other hand, a body’s being an object of 
tactual perception is governed by tho mere possession of an adequate 
Touch.’ We reply, that both the presence and absence of Colour govern 
here ; for perceptibility only by means of Touch proved by both posi- 
tive and negative marks, has not been observed without the perception 
of Colour. Moreover, if Air were an object of sense-perception, then it 
would govern algo the apprehension of general Attributes, e.g., Number, 
etc. If it be objected, “ Percoptibility doves belong to Number in 
blowing by tho mouth, etc., to Measure or Extension, e. y., cnbit, span, 
etc., and to Separateness as well as to Priority and Posteriority of two 
Airs existing on both sides. On the other hand, it is not the rule accor- 
ding to you also that they are perceptible by means of there being 
individual masses of Air, because they are not observed in the cloth, 
etc., lying on the back.’ We reply, that it isthe rule that they are 
perceived by means of there being individual masses of Air. Number, 
etc., are obtained in the cloth, etc., fixed upon the back, if they lie 
straight ; if they are not obtained, it is because of the defect that the 
latter do not lie straight. ‘“ Developed Colour and Touch govern the 
perceptibility of external substances, only when they operate jointly, 
Light, the yellow substance within the eye, and the radiation or heat 
of the moon are not perceptible because their Touch is undeveloped. 
Hotness as in summer, heat and Watery Substances the parts of which 
havo been dispersed (steam) are not perceptible, because Colour is un- 
developed there.” This is the view of the commentator of NyAya-Vartikas. 
‘ But light, etc., are really perceptible although Touch is undeveloped. 
Therefore the Conjunction and Disjunction of the bird and the branch 
of the. tree sre really perceptible in the sky under moonlight.” So say 
those who know the traditions of the system. Norcan it be said that 
the possession of developed Touch (universally) excites to the percepti- 
bility of universally external Substances, for then the hght of the 
emerald would be non-perceptible. Noris only the possession of the 
developed distinctive Attribute the governing condition, for then Ether 
too wonld become perceptible. Nor again is the possession of the deve- 
loped distinctive Attribute co-existent with the ensuant or resulting 
magnitude, such condition, for the bilious substance existing at the tip 
of the tongue is imperceptible in spito of the development or manifesta- 
tion of bitterness. Therefore only the possession of developed or 
manifested Colour governs the perceptibility of all Substances except 
Soul. And this is not present in Air. Hence Air is not an object of 
sense-porception.—9. 


Touch which infers Air, cannot be explained by visible objects. 
Upaskéra.—It may be objected, ‘‘ Here there is no mark which can be known by _ sense- 
perception. For here the pervasion or universal rolation is not obtained by sense perception 


like that of fire and smoke. Moreover this will be also tho Touch of one or other only f 
Earth etc.” Therefore he says, 


Ta zarat cag seazefaR as: W R11 tou 


wNe, not. @ Cha, and. gglat Dristinim, of the observed or visible 
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or seen. eaa: Sparsah, tonch. gfalti, hence. waafty: A-drista-lingah, 
not-containing-the-mark-of-the-visible @tq: Vayuh, air. 

10. And it is not the Touch of the visible (Substances) ; 
hence the mark (of the inference) of Airis not the mark of the 


visible (Substances),—58. 


The Touch which 1s made the subject of enquiry does not belong to 
visible Substances, vez., Larth, Water, and Tire, becanse it is not 
accompanied by Colour. Therefore the inference is that this Touch 
resides somewhere. ILence in virtue of the middle-term, 7. e., the mark 
of inference, being contained somewhere, we get Air although the mark 
is not the mark of the visible Substances, 3. e., althongh the mark ig 
observed in analogons Substances. This is the meaning. Although 
only the quartet of observed 'Tonch, ete., are the mark, yet because 
their relation with Air is not apprehended, therefore it is said that the 
mark of Airis not the mark of the visible Snbstances. Forit is not 
possible tu prove Air after first proposing that this which possesses this 
orthat property is Air. Therefore tho import is that the proof of Air ig 
by inference from analogy together with the oxclusion of (possible) 
others (v. e., by hypothesis ).—10. 


Atr is a Substance. 


Upaskira.—Having proved Air asa whole made up of parts, which is the foundation 
of Tonoh capable of being perceived, he says, with a View to prove Air characterised as 


ultimate atoms ; 
ATMA FAT URI RUA 


wqeqaeat A-dravya-vattvena, by not containing Substance (as its 
support). asd Dravyam, Substance. 


11. Air is a Substance, because it does not contain or reside in 
Substance.—59. 


‘Dravyavat’ means that which has Substance as its support. 
‘Adravyat,’ ¢. e., nct ‘ dravyavat,’ means not resident in or suported 
by Substance. Thus like Ether, Air characterised as ultimate atom is 
a Substance, because the other Predicables reside in substances, 
becanse it has been stated that the being resident, +. e¢.. dependence, 
applies elsewhere than in eternal Substances, and because the origina- 
tion of a large whole made up of parts is capable of being demonstrated 
by the evolution of dyads, etc., fromthe formation of a dyad by two 
ultimate atoms, and so on.—11. 


Air is a Substance.—continued. 


Upaskdra.—Bringing forward two (moro) marks or grounds of establishing the Substance- 
nees of the ultimate atoms of Air, he says : 


PRAT BWAAT HR 1 et kM 


; fequraia Kriyd-vattvit, because of possession of Action. qa 
Gunavattvat, because of possession of Attribute. 4 Cha, and. 


12. (Air is a substance), also because it possesses Action 
and Attribute.—60, _ 


— i ee ae elt Oo” |, lr!) le Oe lle SS 
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‘The ultimate atom of Air is a Substance’—this is the complement 
of the aphorism. Although there is this mutual dependence or correla- 
tion that Substance-ness being proved, the possession of Action and the 
possession of Attribute are also proved and in their proof the proof of 
Substanceness lies, yet the possession of Action is proved by this that 
the ultimate atom which is the constituent element ofthe composite 
whole which is the fonnudation of the Touch which is being perceived, 
cannot be established otherwise than by the Conjunction of the non- 
combinative cause ; and the possession of Attribute is proved by the 
rule that the Touch, Colour, etc., of the composite whole are preceded by 
like Attributes in its cause; and by these two Substance-ness also is 
proved ; so that here there is no fanlt, namely repetition or vicious 
circle. Of these the possession of Action extends toa portion of the 
objects of the same ascertained class, while the possession of Attribute 
pervades all the objects of the same ascertained class, which the posses- 
sion of Attribute pervades all the objects of the same ascertained class. 
The word ‘cha’ brings forward the characteristic of being 
combinative cause, Which proves Substance-ness. 


Ifit be objected, “ There is no proof (of the existence) of the 
ultimate atoms themselves. Thon the Substance-ness of which is being 
proved ?,” we reply that by the maxim of the division, etc., of the 
action of dense effects, a body which is being divided and sub-divided 
becoming smaller, smallest, etc., that than which no smaller unit can be 
obtained, the samme is the ultimate atom. If the relation of part and whole 
were unlimited, then it would follow that the monntain Snmeru and 
a mustard seed, etc., will have the same Measure or Mass, because in 
that case they would resemble one another in possessing infinite parts, 
and because without the distinction of the number of canses (2. e., 
constituent elements), measure and magnitude, mass and volume, do 
not rule the difference of Measure. It cannot be said that this relation 
of part and whole continues only up to the limit of destruction for that 
Which remains at the end having no parts, its destruction is not 
possible ; and if it contains parts, then non-finality will be the result, 
and its defect has been already pointed out. If it is said, “ Trute 
(1... minute part) isthe limit, because it is visible and thero is no 
reason for the supposition of something invisible,’ we rejoin that as 
it is a visible Substance if must possess extension or largeness and 
many Substances. 


Hence as in the case of Earth, otc., so alsoin the case of Air, the 
part of the part of a combination of three atoms, is really the ultimate 
atom. Thus the ultimate atom of Air is proved.—l2. 


Air ts cternal., 


_ Upaskdrva.—It may be said that because Air possesses Action and Attribute, therefore, 
like the water-pot, ete., it should he inferrod to be non-cternal, Hence he says ; 


mzcqed fra R121 BU 
wgsqeaa Adravyatvona, by not residing in or combininig with other 
Substances. farqed Nityatvam, oternality. aa Uktam, said. 
13. The eternality (of Air) is evident from its not combin- 
ing with other Substances.—61. ; ‘i 
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“Of Air characterised as ultimate atom ” this is the complement 
of the aphorism. A Snbstance is destroyed by the destruction of the 
one or the other of its combinative and non-combinative causes. But 
the ultimate atom containing no parts, both of these causes do not 
belong to it. Therefore there being nothing to destroy it, it is not 
hable to destruction. Where tho possession of Action and Attribute 
ig the cause of non-eternality, there the possession of parts is the 
condition, wpdadki, and this condition pervades the major torm which 
is determined by the Substanconess of the minor term; whereas the 
cond'tion which is pervasive of the major term as such, isthe charac- 
tertistic of being the connter-opposite of prior non-existence.—13. 


Virritz.—Some road the first word of the aphorism as ‘adravyadravy- 
atvena’ (instead of ‘adravyatvena’), (meaning ‘‘ by its being a Sub- 
stance which dves not contain any other Snbstance).” 


Air ts manifold. 


Upaskdra.—In order to prove, ina different manner also, the plurality of Air which 
has beon already proved in the proof of its origination by the course of dyas ete., he 
BAYS | 


MANA AATAARA R11 ke UI 


aay: Vayoh, of Air. alqaqega’ Vaynsaramirchehhanam, concur- 
rence or collision with Air. ayayeafag Nandtva-lingam, mark of diversity 


or plurality. 


14. The collision of Air with Air is the mark of its 
plurality.—62. 


‘ Vayusaminirchchanam ’ means the collision, i. e., a mode of con- 
junction, of two or more Airs. It is the co-incidence, the falling in 
togother, of two Airs of equal Impetus, flowing in opposite directions 
and producing contrary Actions. And it is inferred from the flying 
upwards of grass, cotton, ete., becanse the flowing upwards and also 
the falling in together of two Airs, are beyond the reach of the senses, 
whereas the perceptible Action characterised as flying upwards of 
grass, otc., which are perceptible, is inferred to be produced either by 
the impact or the vibration (7. e., the molar or the molecular movement) 
of Substances possessing Touch, and Impetus. Thus the flowing up- 
wards of Air the nature of which is to flow obliquely, not being capable 
of proof or possible without mutual collision, proves the mutual colli- 
sion, the same being observed in the case of the water and the wave of 
the river. Their going upwards also is to be inferred by the going 
upwards of grass, etc. For the going upwards of grass, etc., is not 
possible without either the collision or the internal vibration of 
Substances possessing Touch and Impetus.—14. 


No visible mark of Air. 


Upaskira.—It has been stated that the mark of Airis not like the mark of the visible 


Substances. But how is it so? Hence he says: 


agent cera ee fag a Pert weg. 


: 
y 
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aigafaang Vayu-sannikarse, in contact or association with Air. 
mqaragiag Pratyaksabhavat, from the absence of perception. we Dristam’ 
visible. fag Lingam, mark. 4 Na, not. faq Vidyate, exists. 


15, There being no preception of the association (4. e., 
universal relation) with Air, there is no visible mark (of the exis- 
tence of Air).—63. 


There the mark is said to be visible where the universal relation is 
grasped by perception, as smoke is of fire. Butin the case of associa- 
tion with Air, there is no perception of the appearance of the mark in 
accompaniment with Air. For Air itself not being an object of sense- 
perception, nobody can have the perception. ‘“ Things which give 
Touch, quivering, etc., are Air.” Therefore the meaning is that no such 
mark exists the pervasion of which can be grasped by perception.—l5. 


Air is inferred not as such but as a Substance in general. 


Upashira.—How then oan there be any infornoo at allof Air? Hence to strengthen 
what has been already stated, he xrays : 


MAA THIMNANT: WRU | WU 


alarqaizetq Saminyato-dristat, from the method of inference known 
as general inference or inference by analogy. @ Cha, and wfaye: Avi- 
fesah not in particular, General. 


16. And, by inference by analogy, (Air is proved) not asa 
particular substance, (but as Substance only).—64. 


Inference is three-fold : from cause to effect, from effect to cause, and 
from the commonly observed to the unobserved, or from analogy. Thus 
this Touch which is being felt, must reside somewhere, because it is a 
Touch or bocanse it is an Attribute. From this analogy or common 
observation or experience, accompanied by the exclusion of other possi- 
bilities, its residence in a Substance in addition to the eight Substances, 
is proved. This is the meaning. 


It cannot be said that the inference from effect to cause is then 
gone. For after the exclusion~of other possibilities, where analogy 
prevails, there proceeding upon the proved qualification of the minor 
term that it does not reside in the eight Substances, the proposition that 
this) Touch which does not reside in the eight Substances must reside 
somewhere, does not result except on the assumption of its being resident 
in a Substance in addition to the eight Substances. Therefore the pro- 
posed object boing not explained otherwise, itis proved by inference 
from cause to effect alone. But where analogy arises from the appea- 
rance of exclusion at the very beginning, there the proposed object 
results at last and the mode of inference is found to be inference from 
effect to cause. Itis not sound to hold that inference from effect to 
cause only shows the manner, for in the case of being accompanied by 
the exclusion of other possibilities, inference from cause to effect iteelf 
comes to show the manner. The rule also that inference merely shows 
the manner which determines the pervasiveness, is not valid, for the 
appearance of a different manner is possible from the association of 
particular materials.—16. 


64 VIASESIKA PHILOSOPHY. 
The name Arr is derived from Seriplure. 


Cpashira.—But if it ix intended to be said that according to“ nut as a partioular Subse 
tance ” in tho last aphorism, there is no inferonee in tho form, ‘ This is Air,” but that Air is 
inferred by way cf the mark boing resident in a Substanco in addition to the oight Substances, 
then what is the evidence of that Substance being called by the name of Air ? So he says : 


TAITMAHA WR LL RU 


aN Tasmat, therefore warfaa Agamikam, proved by revelation, 
t.@4 the Vader 


17, Therefore the name, Air, is proved by the Veda.—65. 


Because there is no inference in the particular form, thorefore the 
name Air is proved by dyama, i.e. the Veda. This is the meaning. 
“Air is the moving deity,’ “One should offer a white goat to Air,” 
“And this Airis all colour, the carrier of all smells, and pure,’—from these 
and other recommendation, which have acquired the force of regulations, 
the name, Air, is obtained. As the name, heaven, is obtained from 
the recommendation That which is not plerced with pain nor is 
clouded afterwards ; ” the name, barley, from the recommendation, 
“The leaves of all crop-plants fall off in spring. But the barley plants 
possessing ears of corn thrive in it as if with joy ;’’ the mame, cane, 
from the recommendation, ‘cane is born in water ;’’ and the name, 
bear, from the recommendation, “ cows run after the hear.” Otherwies, 
in the case of such instructions as “ He who dosires heaven should 
ae sarifice,’ etc., in the non-appearance of the particular 

appiness for the time being, men desiring heaven will not be inclined 
towards the performance of sacrifice, etc. Nor will there be any 
arrest of activity according to the usage of the Mlechchhas, ¢. e. the 
impure, in respect of “ His becomes a mess of barley.” “ He kindles 
the creative tire on a cano mat.” “Shee of boar-skin,” ete., for the 
Mlechchhas apply the words harley, bear, and cane, to yellow paddy, 
crow, and black-berry (of jackal,) respectively. l'hus there will be room 
for doubt withont those reconmeondations. Therefore their respective 
meanings are known fromthe Veda only. Thisis the import. Only 
the name is proved by the Veda; the proof of the Substance, however, 
is really by analogy.—17. 


Heistence of God. 


U paskira.—Having thus finished tho scotion on Air, he establishes that tho Voda is the 
revelation by the All-knower, in order to answer the objection, “‘Isthen the name, Air, also, 
like the naines, dittha and davittha (4. ¢., the gibberish or abracadabra), uttered by a mad 
men ?”, and with a viow to opon the section on Iévara or God, he says, 


aaner arse Re ue) e | esi 


asi-ntq Savnjfid-karmima, naio and effect. g Tu, on the other hand. 
But. aeafgfagiat Asmad-vigistandm, beings distinguished from, other 
than, or superior to ourselves. faz Lingam, mark. . 


18. But name and effect are the mark (of the existence) of 
beings distinguished from ourselves.—66. , 
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The word ‘tu’ has the sense of difforoutiating frum such other 
inarks as Touch, cte. ‘Smjfid’ ¢.., uname, *? kurmima’ eltoct, ¢. g., arth, 
ete.—buth of them are the mark, of the existence also of beings dis- 
tinguished from ourselves, uamely, [Svara and great sages.—1L8. 


Ewvisten ee af (Goda ecpiel tid ued, 


Unpashira.—He explains how it is xo: 


TAATAA AAHFAM: WR 1 LEU 


geqaagaeaty Pratyaksa-prayirittvat because they follow Irom | ercep- 
tion, Pawnee: Samjia-karimmansh, of name and effect. 


19. Because name and effect follow from perception.—-07. 


Here also the singular form or the resolution tito one, of * name | 
and ‘effeet,’ from the copulative compound meaning collection, 1s 
intended to indicate tho indentity of the anthor of the name and the 
author of the universe. Thus he only is cumpotent to give the names 
‘heaven,’ apdrva’ (i.e. that which was not belore, that is to say, 
udrstam), ete., with whom * heaven, ‘tparca,’ cte., are chjects of sense- 
perception, as in the giving tho uames, ‘Chaitral + Maitras ete. to the 
bodies of Chaitra, Maitra, ete., which are perceptible, by there father 
and others. Sipilarly, the application of the names, pet, cloth,’ 
ete., is only under the direction of vara. The word which has been 
directed by [Svara iu a particular place. the same is appropriate there ; 
c g.,*all those herbs which have been touched by the edge of the mon- 
goose’s Looth, counteract the yenom of the snake.’ Such direction is the 
mark. /. ¢., the means of inference, of beings distinguished from onr- 
selves. Aud the naine, *Maitra.” ete., which the father gives to the sen. 
that wlsv is surely directed by LSvara by such rules as‘! The futher 
should give w name Co tho son) on the bwelfth day.” 


Thus itis proved that naming is winark of the oxisteuce of Lovara. 


fu like manaoer wetion, ¢. v.. effect, also is a mark of the existoace of 
{Svare; for, thus, Barth, cte., must have aw creator, because they aro 
effects like a pot, cte- 


» Here Barth, ete., do not moan a product producthle by the body, 
nor a product producible by tho volition ofanuther product, nor a pro- 
duet which has becomo the subject-matter of dispute as to whether tb 
has been produced by an agent ov not, nor a product the production of 
which by an agent has been tho subject of doubt, because Murth, ete., 
also are producible hy the volition of another product by means of 
advista (i. e.,invisiblo after-effects of yolnutary acts), aud because 
dispute and doubt, being too wide, do not determine the minor term. 
Moreover, if by the expression that they have a creator. it 1s meant 
that they are the products of an active principle. then production 
in question may be explained by reference to ourselves, ete., for the 
causality of ourselves also is productive of arth, ete., by meaus of 
adyista (the invisible after-ellects of past acts). Tt is the same also if 
the product be producible by an active principle operating upon given 
materials, for the acts or ourselves, etc., also ave relative tu some giyen 
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iacwstiol “Then tt the Veme eiteov wn the ailer han, vee ihe heing 
the counter-opposite of prior non-existence (or potential existence), 
Clon i will omelivdccaiiilnlatiom alee. iat notwithstanding all this. 
Cari Mts Ive? st Crewior liecwnee it 46 ai elfect. Ilere the having A 
creator means the being the product of an aetive principle indepen- 
Womite on ast. aid betue an alfoe menus ihe being the comnter- 
opposite of existence determined by nrior non-existence. In the ease 
of Spits = ets Were is we Tale Gi aliumtatituece wt multifarionusuess, 
lar htserititaarise where ilere is apie oe ve the Gxisteweueor Mot 
CONC wl orie mH teri ss lhe le ho-existenee of the Htajor tern 
lest be ascertained = far athowse call mmterence will hate 45 tie 
whined. Soi sliamld tt We sag ahead ili is the finde beyvoued the 
hover tera, for it will entail the commend of the king ; fey it is pet the 
clone oor sac Tilia at wots tom iiack tree inwr term. Therefore at 
the stave of spronting, the proof of the existence of) the major term Cin 
hemor terms Wer the tteark oF middle tom (lee nuiversal relation of 
Which as well ascertained. being unobstructed, where is the doubtful: 
Wess sp innliitarisismess @ Nila fortior?t at the stage of non-spronting, 
those faults verily do not exist. Thng in borne Fe, 


Marks of Behav, according ta Sdikhya philosophy, 


i 
Cpshiee, Waving thus finished the seetion on Kvara, by the last two aphorism. aud 
desiving to besin the scetioin Ether. he SUVS ¢ 


KAU TITAN PRN R12 1 Re I 


facmagt Nizkramauam, ceress, Sta4 Pravesunum, ingress. gf ti, 
stich. qparmeqg AkaSasya. of Mther fag Lineam. mark. 


20. Egress and Ingress—such ts the mark (of the Cxistencc) 
Gf Tether. Oc. 

The word it? stynifies manner and brings forward Actions, 
nitmely. Throwing upwards, ete. also. Byress und Ingress are the 
Movement of Substances posecanine Tweh. Mint is ticanarle wh thie 
Ccinone Ons inet w linel is totam oWevts, Mais ae adie view of the 
Safhkhya philosophers — 20. 


Lorca ae he MAINS 


UC peshera-—To discredit. this WEGW. Heese, = 


AARARTSACTG BRAM: R121 RN 


ryt . : ° re 
aq Pat. that. 6 4.. movement or egress aid ingress. afag Alingam, 


a4 se edhe = Reulliers Can nee ar SS 
PO merck Uz ge dki-diiy wealth Iie ine bit one Sider, eH: 
Narmniumal, of au aetion, 


4 a hat is no mark, as an Action has but one Substance 
(ts its combinative cause), —69, 


re Netions such eo NS er ME TOSS ehh ant ul alter iin as 
ES IMS Teer ie ey aie: Crean has but one  nbstauce, ip 
vther words, has villy Corporal Substumes tty 5 culubinalive cause. 
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Action also, it hag been already stated. does not simnitaneously appear 
in more than one place, nor does it appear in non-corporal Subs- 
faces. —— 21. . 
wlbore eontinned, 

Upaskéra.—Lest if might be said that egress, ingress, efe., wilf infer thor as thetr 
aon-combinative cause, so he says: 


PITUMFATITITMAIFAET WRU LRN 


“A rn n A a e . hon 

mL ea FST ENT Karandatarianu-klriptiyaidha mnyat, on ACeouNt 

of difference from the characteristic or sign of another cause. a Gane 
aud. 


92, And also because they differ in property from — the 


a id 


characteristic of another (/.¢., the non-combinative) cause.—70. 


‘Annklripti ’ means characteristic or sign, by the etvinclogy ‘that 
hy which a thing 1s made known.’ The meaning is:en acconnt af 
difference from that which is the characteristic of another canse, f. ¢., 
the non-eombinative cause. 


Substance does not surely at all become & non-combinative case. 
Now non-combinative causality arises by proximity in the same object 
with the cause, or by proximity in the same object with the effect. The 
first is Ulustrated in the case of the colours of the yarns towards the 
colour of the cloth. And this non-combinative causality is called ‘great,’ 
as ii produces a larger effect. he second is as that of the conjunction 
of Sonl and Mind towards knowledge. or cognition, ete. And this 
non-combinative cansality is called + small. as it produces a sinaller 
effect. Bunt Ether is neither the combinative cause nor, again, the 
non-combinative cause of egress, ingress, and other Actions.  fflence 
Action iy not a mark of the existence of Wiher.—22. 


Vieriti—He says that Action does not infer Ether even as its 
non-combinative cause. 


On the maxim that a verbal affix sienifies an object, annklyipt 
(agreament) means ¢ annklriptas © e., that witch is aereed to hy the 
opposite dispntants ; and such a different eansed is the non-combinia- 
tive cause. tit... Attribute and Action. Therefore the meantne is that 
eoress, ete., do net warrant the inference of Ether as their moen-com- 
binative cause, because difference from Ativibute and Action ( which 
are nou-combinative causes). in the form of Snhbstanee-ness, exists 
ee a cone 

3 The abore ave ne markes-—continued, 

U paskara—lLt may be said, * Let Ether be the occasional canse ol Action, for the move. 

ments of birds and arrows, etc., ave scenin Ether.” So he says : 


GAMUT: BRAT: WILL RV U 


Aq, Samyogat, on account of Conjunetion. ag Abhavah, 
non-production. Fy: Warminanah of Wetton, 


23, Action is not produced on account of Conjunction.— 7/1, 
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The wou-prodnction of Activa is due to the obstruction of Impetus, 
Gravity, ete., which are the canses of Action, by Conjunction with 
corporal substances, aud is not due to the non-existence of Ether 
Which is all-pervasive. ‘Therefore the meaning is that the presence 
of or agreeme..t with Sky which should be really explained otherwise, 
does nut provo that Ether is the oecasional cause of Action.—23. 


Infvrenee of Ether by Sound. 


Uposhiva—Uaving thus discredited the Sdhkhya view, and going to prove Sound as 
the mack of Uther he prepares the cround for inferenee by exhaustion, hy saying ; 


ECU: BATU ZB WR] 21 Re? I 


= San A A . 
HMPA TsK: Kavranayguni-porvvakah, preceded by the Attribuies 
= PA A 5 . 
of the cause. mizdg: Karyya-cunah, Attribute of the effect. es: Dristah, 
is seen or Ghserved. 


a+. The Attribute of the effect is seen to be preceded hy 
re Witriliate- af the eanse.==7 7 


The qattienlat Atrilhutes sucloas ealaur, cre. wich see) salen les 
eifect charactorised as Karth, etc.. are found to be preceded by like 
Attributes in their canses. Sunnd alsois a particular or distinctive 
Attribute, fur in spite of its being a ‘ class,’ it is, like colour, ete., 
apprehended by unly one of the external senses. Thns the meaning is 
that sneh clfect is not observed in which sound preceded by a like 
Attribute in the couse thereof may appear.—-2 4. 

Soil wol we Alt ribite of tanythle things. 
Upaskiro.—IJt might be said that Sound is observed ina lute, flute, tobonr, conchshelt, 


dsum, cte,, which are cifects and that consequently it is preeed by a like Attribute in their 
CAtscs. 80 hevsays : 


HAAUTT RAST NSS: CIMAAATT: WRU TRL 


w Cala Waryvyautarapradurbhavat, because of the non- 
appearanee of anether or a different effect. @ Cha, and. a8: Sabdah, 
sound. @1f¢aa Sparsrvatam, of thing possessing Touch. aya, Agnnah, 
WOU Ati rite. 


25. Sound is notan Attribute of things possessing Touch, 
because of the non-appearance of (similar) other effects. —73. 


It would have beon so, if, as when Colour, Taste, etc., are observed 
in yarns, potsherd, ete., other Colour, Taste, etc., homogeneous with the 
former, are also observed in a cloth, pot, ete., so the congener of the 
sound which is observed in the constituent parts of a Inte, ute, tabonr, 
ete., were also observed in the wholes made up of those, é. e., lute, 
flute, tabour, etc. But this is not the case ; for, in fact, it is seen that 
a lute, etc., are originated by constituent parts which are destitute of 
all Sound, whereas it is not seen that a cloth, a pot, etc., have their 
origin in yarns, potsherds, etc., which are destitute of Colour. More- 
over if Sound were a particnlar Attribute of tangible things, then the 
relation of high and Jow and lower tones, ete., would not be observed 
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init. For Colour, ete., which appear in a single composite whole are 
not observed to be varying in degree. Therefore Sound is not a dis- 
tinctive Attribute of tangible things.—-2o. 


Bhasya.—reads II. 1. 25 as two sphorisms, viz., Also because of the 
non-appearance of different effects (Karya-antara-apradurbhavat cha), 
and Sound (is) not an attribute of tangible things (Sabdah sharsacatdm 
aguadh).—the meaning, however, remaining the samo. 


Nor of Soul, at of Ai ied: 
Upaskiva—lut, it might be said, Sound will be either an Attribute of Soul ov an Attri- 


lute of Mind, So he says : 


OTF AAA AAAS AZT A ATT: WR | CIREU 


qza Paratra, elsewhere, with other objects. Aaa Samayayat, he- 
eanse of combination. TATITT Pratvaksatyat, becanse it isan object of 
sanse-pereeption. Fl Cha, and ; also. @ Na. tot. Berga: Atma-ounal, 
by Aditi] an seul A a ert Hata: Mano-gnnah, an Atierbnte of 
Mind. 
25, Because it combines with other objects, and because it 
is an object of sense-perception, therefore sound is neither an 
Attribute of Soul nor an Attribute of Mind.—74. 


Tf sound were an Attribute of Sent, chen there world be such states 
of canseiousness as * Lam filled Qvith Airy,’ @ Lam sonnded,” © I give 
ont Sound,” etc., as there are such state as © [an happy, biry, 4 
know,” “ I desire,” ete. But it is not the case ; on the contrary, the 
expericnce of all meu «that a conch-shell is filled with Air. @ Inte is 
played upon, etc. Moreover, Sound is not an Attribute of Sonl, because, 
like colour, ete.. it is apprehended by the external sense. Also if Sonnd 
were a particular Attribute proper to Soul, then it wonld be, like pain, 
etc., perceived by a deaf man also. ‘Therefore it has been rightly said, 
She cance decombines witht otlier obiecis Ne states the reason of ifs 
not being an Atrribute of Mind, by saying * Because it is an object of 
sense-perception.” hoe fact that the words dfman and waias have nut 
heen compounded, as thay conld have been, in the form “ona fsitmamanasor 
gunah,” fndieates that, by the fogic or law of similars, the yery samo 
reason, * Because it is an object of sense-perception,” excIndes the idea 
that Sound might be an Attribnte of Space or of Time even.—26. 

Therefore of ather. 


Upaskdra.—Ho states why this mothod of exhaustion has been applied : 


aA HAHITET URLS | RU 


2 qa Parisesit, from exhanstion, fay Lingam, mark. BRET 
Akaéasya, of Ether. 
27, By the method of exhaustion (Sound) is the mark of 
Ether.—75. | 
‘Sonnd’ is the comploment of the aphorism. Tere tooa Substance, 
over and above the oight Substances, 18 proved by analogous inference, 
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in this way that. heine an Attribute. Sound, like Colour, etc., must 
reside somewhere. And it is an Attribute, becanse. like Coloar, ete.. 
it belongs to as Class capable of heing apprehended by only one 
external sense. Being non-eternal. it reseuthlos kuowledye. ete. both 
of which are combined with UU VIVGiat ulbaiauicone awl yee aie 
eternihtiv will be shown later on. The Substance, proved hy exhanstion, 
MS Cler ial as tere is me enen. for The Sinestro wil cust ieneiune parts 


Wail 1s eins seen because Sonnd isobserved in al] places. 27. 


ids Welder ef Navdde is ihat Vine ae well as Space are 
really ideatieal with Evher. 
EMEP? OSHS aii eet ese 


OC paskira—To prove, by analosy or evermestoneden. the Sabstancesness ana efernality of 
Biker of which the mark is Soand, he SHIN St 


SAMAAT VIANA WRIT RST 


2 sqzafaayeq Drayvvatvaenitvaire. Sibstainee-wess aad erernality. 
aiqay Vavund, by Air sqyeqi® Vyikhvate. explained. 


28. The Substance-ness and eternality of Ether have been 
explained by (the cxplanation of the Substance nec and eter- 
nality of) Air.—76, 


As Airis eternal hecanse it dees not possess ituy other Substance 
AS is Pombinidive Cnqiee, Scale as Tit ieee ees ee yea org Sibstanee 
boewtirse 1h pussesses Aitrihited so" ale 4. rier” hie. aie 
‘ } > ed 
LES TE ee 
Fl beet is nine. 


(OPT ine —olaalyorcenlneameaniealelecner Tre rheremany Milienes Tei he replies : 


Ara WRT 21 RET 


Get Ura a liatemeds. 0) mena Unity. aera Ghavena, by existence. 
27, Wea yt Tether is explamed) by (the explanation of 
Cie uit ii) TV xistence,=-, 7. 


IMcnevee ment ail tie wiids made a phorism is with *yyvakhyataim ? 
Ciera ier air tlic emer. ac im the last aphorism, with the 
inflection chaneed. The meaning is that as+Bhavah, fo, Yxistence, 
Inne ee gist Tater 35 ale aneamentl aie ELIS. ener 

slhove eoutlnued, 
Mpaskira—tt may be asked, ** The unitv of Existence is proved by the virtne of 


a similative experience. Tow will Wnty be proved in’ Ether. hy comparison with that 2” 
So he says : 


TASH AAMT || R12 1 Bo 


wsqirsianaa Sabdalingdviégesit, bocanso there is uo difference 
In Sound which is the mark. aaa soaag Visesalingabhavdi, hesaunse 
there exists no distinguishing mark. @ Cha, and. 


ne 
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SOG Vier is Oe) ecause Tiere 15 10 dilicrenec 1 sound 
which is its mark, and because there exists no other distingushing 
(Mako 7c. 

Tho scaso is what the wiigy ef ther is proved. Filet borg 
ubiquitous or untyersal, all Sonnds are explained by there having that 
one aad the same foundation or seat. Therefore to suppose a different 
basis will be shewing an exuberance of iaginietion, Besides the very 
same Seund must be the wark of the different Kther whieh is to be 
supposed. and that, 7. +. Sound. is undifferentiated ; nor is there any 
ether nurk whieh ean prove the differentia or the differences or 
Geisioine Tow he saaiten!) aiierwards (Vi. 11-20 that lien ilie 
mark, ey. kuowledee. ete. of Souls is really non-dillerci tiated, still 
the plurality of Souls ts proved by other amarks, according te 
difference of conditions 7 of circiinstinecs.—-50- 


Pverifi. Piurality of Souls is proved by the differenees of the 
products of the Soul, riz. pleasure and pain, scemng that at one and the 
siane time an elteet in the form of pleasure is produced in one Bdoenl, 
while in another Soul wn effect in the formoof par is produecd. Bub 
Tithe cise at ther there is ae diflcrenciation of Huw swirly is 116 
mark. whereby a multiplicity of Ether might be established. Nov ts 
there any other mack which can establish a pli col Taher, 135 
that ne aecount of the absence of proof, and no account of snuplicity, 
ther is one and net many. 

ludividuality of Ether. 
Upaskara—lt may be said, © Let unity by all means belong to Ether. Let, it also have 


Let Conjunction and Disjunction also belong to ib as 


extreme largeness as it is universal. 
So 


it is the non-combinative cause of Sonnd, But how can individuality belong to it 2” 


BEGIEEIGIEK CCX acl i a a ca] 


azq TAA Tad-aun-bidhanat. because if follows or aecontpanies 
that. 7. ¢. unity. e@egaart Eka-prithaktvam, separateness of one 
individuality. a Cha, and. sfa Iti. finished 

41. And indiwiduality aso belongs to Lther, since indivi- 
duality follows unity.—79. 


he saves: 


Individuality is proved by this that individuality. reeulurky ears 
faserher with nuiiv. ~ ti? imdiciwtes the end of the chapter. 


The snbject-matter of tlie selnwier 15 the definition or statement 
of the characteristies possessing particular Attributes and which are 
not the objocts of imental perception or pereeption by the internal 
orean. TPenee the Cluruetersties of arth, Water, Vivre, Bir, and 
Mther and. in passing, of the divine Soul alse, are stated in this 
chapter. Thus Barth possesses fourt- en Attribuies, and these Attribu- 
tes are Colour, Taste. Smell, Touch, Number. Measure. Separateness. 
Conjunetion, Disjnuction, Priority, Posteriurity, Gravity, Phuidity, and 
Tuipression. ordi fhe sine mera tr mites wa tilt LNG CAC POH 
of Smell aud addition of Viseidity, lbelonz tes Water. These Sasi 
Aitributes, with the excoption of Taste, Smell. \ eater orm ie et eae 
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belong to Fire, and with the exception of Smell, Taste, Coluur, Gravity, 
v isvidity. wud Flridity. belong to Air. W ith the addition of Sound, 
the five Attributes beginning with Number, belong to Kiher. Only 
the five Atiributes beginning with Number be ct to Space apd ‘Tune. 
The live Attributes beginning with Number, tuvethe ay with Pinority, 
Poste PvOnitars, aiid Impetus, Bronte to Mind. The fivo Attributes 
bogianing with Number. and Cognition, Desire. and Volition belong tu 


A 


fsv Are =, 

Hore cids the fivst chapter of the second book tu the Commentary 
ive ey Saikara to tho Vaigesika wphorisms of Kanada of groat 
POWErs. 

Mrepefi.-—The subject-matter of this chaptor is the definition of 
Substinees possessing particular Attributes which do not appoar in 
that which possesses * bhayvandl’ (+. impression or ieditative under- 
standing. Substances are the tive clements and Cod. 


i oe ee 
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BOOK SECOND—CHAPTER SECOND. 


Smell may be essential or accidental. 


Upaskira.—Now the author desires to examine the characteristics, such a3 Smell, ete., 
of the “elements ” (bhata). Therefore, by way of establishing that Smell, eto., may be 
essential or natural as well as accidental or conditional, he Says: 


gaara: alfa alaad queasgatat aa 
TIMAAART WIR U A 


gsqaaqgt: Puspa-vastrayoh, of a flower and a cloth. afa Sati, 
existing. af#ad Sannikarse, contact. gqumraustqguiq: Gunintardpra- 
durbhivah, non-appearance from another Attribute. q@ Vastre, in the 


cloth. ararnafaya Gandhabhava-lingam, mark of the non-existence of 
Smell. 


1. The non-production (of the smell which is perceived in 
the cloth), after or during its contact with a flower, from the At- 
tribnte (of the constitutive cause of the cloth), is the mark of the 
non-existence of smell in the cloth.—80. 


Where Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch are produced from the 
corresponding Attributes in the canse, there they become essential and 
so acquire the nature of being characteristic marks, and not otherwise. 
For, the fragrance which is perceived in the breeze, or the cold which 
is perceived in a tablet of stone, or the warmth which is perceived in 
water, does not become a characteristic. Therefore he says. ‘Of a 
flower and a cloth. For the fragrance of the golden ketaki (Pandanus 
Odoratissimus), which is perceived in the cloth when the cloth has been- 
brought into contact with the golden ketaki flower, does not belong to 
the cloth, because it is not produced according to the ( corresponding ) 
Attribute of the cause (7. e., yarns ). What, then ? It is accidental or 
conditional, because due to the proximity of the golden ketaki ; for the 
non-existence of Smell in the ketaki is not the mark of the non-existence 
‘of Smell in the cloth. Whatis the mark ? So it has been said, “ Non- 
‘appearance from another Attribute,” ¢.e., non-production from the 
Attribute of the cause. For, if the Smell, which is perceived in the 
cloth, were ossential to it, then it would be percieved in the cloth also 
before the constituent parts, ¢.e.,the yarns of the cloth, are brought 
into contact with the ketaki ; but it is not so. This is the meaning. 
‘Thus the Smell in question is not inherent in the cloth, because, like 
-cold and hot Touch, etc., it is a particular Attribute which is not 
produced by the Attribute of the constituent parts.—l. 


Vivriti.It has been already stated that the possession of Smell, 
-etc., are the marks of Earth, etc. But this would not be proper. For 
Smell being perceived of Air, etc., combined with fragrant parts, the 
mark becomes too wide. For this reason he shows that the perception 
-of Smell, etc., in Air, etc., is accidental. 


° 
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Smell is essential in Marth. 


Upaskdra.—He says that essential Smell is the mark of Farth : 


saafeua: Waeat Te: RVR TRON 


saafeda: Vyavasthitah, established. gfasit Prithivyam, in Earch. 
aeq: Gandhah, Smell. 


2. Smell is established in Earth.—31. 


‘ Established in the Harth’—1. ¢., determined by absence of connec- 
tion as woll as connection with other objocts.* The meaning is that 
Smell is the mark, because it serves t» differentiate Earth from objects 
of similar and dissimilar classes. For Earth has Sme'] only and only 
Barth has Smell. It 1s therefore established that Smell which differen- 
tiates Earth fromthe eight similars beginning with Water, and the 
five dissimilars beginning with Attribute, is essential to Earth.—2. 


Vivriéy.— Established,’ +. e., ascertainel or undoubted, as there is 
nothing to oppose it. 


Heat may be essntial or accidental. 


Upaskira.—Extending the mode of establishing Smell ias an enxsential Attribute, to 
Hotness also, which is the charactoristio of Fire, he says : 


aga SATA WRI RI BH 


gia Etena, by this. seqay Usnati, Hotness. Warmth. 67,6q1AT 
Vyakhyata, explained. 


3. By this hontness is explained.—82. 


This extension or analogy shonld be understood also in the case 
of coldness, etc., which are the characteristics of Water, etc.—3. 


ITeat ts essential in Fire. 


Upaskdsa—He examines the characteristic of Fire : 


AAA SMAT UW VURUVN 


aaa: Tejasah of Fire. seaay Usnata, Hotnoss. 
4. Hotness (is the charateristic) of Fire.—83. 


The meaning is that natural or essential Hotness is the characte— 
ristic of Fire. Colour, white and luminous, is algo impled.—4. 


Coldness is essential in Water. 


Upaskdra.—Ho examinos the charaoteritic of Water : 


HI Maa ue Rw 


weg Apsu, in Waters. gtmar Sitata, Coldness. 


* « Absence of conneotion as well as connection with other objeots.” ¢. ¢., Smell is alwaya- 


found in essential agreement with Earth and in essontial difference from Non-Earth. 
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5. Coldness (is the characteristic) of Water.—84. 


The meaning is that natural or essential coldness is the character- 
istic uf water ; s) that it ig not too wide by over-exteuding to a stone- 
tablet, sandal-wood, otu. Colour and Taste also are said to be the 
charactoristics of Water in the same way as coldness which also imphes 
Viscidity and constitutional Pinidity. 


Tt cannot be asked, “ Why is there this breach in the ordor of the 
charactoristics according to the enumeration of Earth, ete ?’’ Bocause 
it is intended to iadtcate that the Touch of Fire overcomes or over- 
whelins the Touch of Harth and the Touch of Water, and so the exami- 
nation of Fire should of course come in between them. Or, the order has 
not been observed in order to introduce the examination of Air. Thus it 
should be inferred that Touch, which is neither hot nor cold and is not 
due to be the action of fire or heat, is esseutialto Air, and, as such, is 
its characteristic. his is the import.—. 


Vivritt.—The order of enumeration has been abandoned with the 
object of indicating that the mark of Air, 7. e., the possession of a 
heterogeneous ‘Touch, should be investigated in the same way. The 
explanation, giveu by the learned writer of the Upaskara, namely that 
the violation of the order is inteaded to show that the Touch of Fire 
overcomes the Touches of Harth and Water, is not satisfactory. For it 
is known to all that in gold a3 well as in moon-light, etc., the Touches of 
Barth and Water overcome the Touch of Fire. 


Marks of Time. 


Upaskdra.—Thus it has been stated that partioular Attributes such as smell, etc., of 
tangible things, which are preceded by like Attributes ia their causes, are the charachtoris- 
tics of Karth, ctc., Now he begins the section on the charachteristios of Tims, brought in by 
the urder of enumeration, by saying : 


smateaan ana Fat faroate wrerearR aT UREN 


aafeqy Aparasmin, in respect of that which is posterior, w#q¢ 
Aparam, posterior. qmqq Yugapat, simultaneous. fat Chiram, slow. 
fai Ksipram, quick. yfi Iti, such. m@iagria Kala-lingani, marks of 
ire, : 


6. ‘Posterior’ in respect of that which is posterior, ‘simul- 
taneous’, ‘slow,’ ‘quick,’—Such (cognitions) are the marks of 
Time.—85. 


The word ‘iti’ which shows the mode of cognition, relates to each 
individual word ; s9 that the moaning is that the cognition ‘1t 1s pos- 
terior’ the cognition ‘it is simultaneous,’ the cognition ‘it is slow or 
late,’ the coguition ‘it is quick or early,’—are the marks of Time. By 
“ posterior in respect of that which is posterior, we are also to under 
stand ‘ prior, in respect of that which is proir.’ Therefore the sense is 
this: If we make a youth our point of view of starting point, then the 
eogaition of Priority is produced in a: old man, whosa birth has been 
distancéd by alarge number of the revolutions of the sun; and this 
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Priority depends upon some non-combinative cause. Now. Colour, etc., 
cannot be the non-combinative cause, owing to their variable presence. 
The three, beginning with Smell, do not produce Priority in respect of 
Air. Touch also, rendered differeut by the difference of hot, ete., is in 
each case variable in its presence. Nor is a fixed Measure the non- 
combinative cause,for it does not originate a heterogeneous object. 
Therefore it remains at last that, the revolutions of the sun being: 
connected with a different substratum, conjunction with a Substance 
determined by those revolutions is really the required non-combinative- 
cause. And that Substance, being conjoint both with the lump of matter 
on earth (e.g., the body of a youth) as well as the sun, must be 
universal. If the characteristic of that Substance be supposed to be 
belonging to Ether, then it would follow that the beating of a drum 
at any place will produce Sound in all drums everywhere. Thus. 
the Conjunction of Time alone, which is conjcint with the sun, 
with the lump of matter in question, 1s the non-combinative cause of 
Priority. It is Time which demonstrates the action of the sun, because, 
for the purpose of the determination of a different Substance in the case 
of the properties of a different Substance, the Soul is dependent upon 
an affinity in addition to its own propinquity, otherwise the reduess of 
akusumbha flower at Vardnasi (Benares) would entail redness in a 
crystal at Patna also. Bnt Time being supposed to be of that very 
nature, this (%. e., dependence upon another affinity) is no fault here. 
If it be asked, why Time also would not transmit colour, we reply, it 
is because Time has been established only as that which always 
demonstrates action. 


In the same way, the production of Posteriority should be ascer- 
tained in a youth, with an old man as tlo starting point. ‘ Simultane- 
ous’: ‘They are born simultaneously,’ They exist simultaneously,’ 
‘They act simultaneously,’—in such cognitions, ‘simultaneously’ means 
at the same time, during the same moveinent of the sun, in other words, 
at the same timo as determined by the movement of the sun. It is not 
unconnected movements of the sun, which undergo the qualifications, 
e.g.,‘ simultaneously born,’ etc.; nor are these connected by their 
own nature. Therefore, these specific cognitions being incapable of a 
different proof, the Substance which establishes the specification,. 
is Time.—6. 


Like Air, Time is a substance, and is eternal. 


Upaskdra.—It may be said, ‘‘ Let Time be proved. But there is no proof that it is: 
a Substanoo, nor that it is eternal.” So he says : 


TAMIA WAT TMM WRI RLU 


qsnesfaaea Dravyatva-nityatve, substanceness and eternality. sigar 
Vayund, by Air. sqreqia Vydkhyate, explained. 


7. The Substance-ness and eternality (of Time) are explained. 


by (the explanation of the Substance-ness and eternality of): 
Air.—86. 


The meaning is that, as the ultimate atom of Air is a Substance, 
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tecause it possesses Attributes, and is eternal, because it is a Sub- 
stance which does not contain any other Substance, so also is Time.—7. 


Like Existence, Time is one. 


Upaskdra.—‘' Even then,” it may be said, ‘‘ there may be a plurality of Times.” So he 


gays: 
qaATAT URI RISA 


aed Tattvam, unity. wa Bhavena, by Existence. 


8. The unity (of Time is explained), by (the explanation of 
the unity of) Existence.—87. 


The aphorism has grammatical connection with the word 
‘ vyikhyate ’ in the last aphorism, reduced to the form ‘ vyAkhydtam.” 
The meaning is: Timo, like Existence, is one, because, in spite of 
their multiplicity, tho marks of Time, viz., the cognition ‘ it is slow or 
late,’ etc., are the same in all places, and because no distinguishing 
mark, like those of Souls, exists. 


It may be objected, “ Time is manifold according to the difference 
of moments, two-moments, hours, three-hours, days, days-and-nights, 
fortnights, months, seasons, half-years, years, etc. How then can it be 
one 2?” We reply that it is not so, because the appearance of difference 
is due to wpddhi or an external condition. For, it is found, that as the 
self-saime crystal appears to be different according to the reflection 
thrown upon it by the external condition or upddhi of a China rose, 
fapiiija (Xanthochymus Pictorius), ete., so also does the one 
and indivisible Time appear to be different according to the limit set 
by the movement of the Sun, etc., as well as according to the limit. 
imposed by thoir respective effocts. Thus moment (ksana) is the 
external condition of Time, which does not pervade or cover another 
external condition of Time, or it is Time which is not the receptacle of 
the counter-opposite of the prior as well as posterior non-existence of 
what is placed or contained in it ; and this should be understood from. 
the production of something and the destruction of something at every 


moment. Itis proved by the Veda that a‘laya,’ is an aggregate of 
two moments, and so on. 


‘ Yet,” it may be objected,’ “ Time must be at least three-fold, 
according to the difference of the past, the future, and the present ; for 
it is heard, ‘ The three times return,’ ‘ The three Times are not accom- 
plished or proved,’ ete.” We reply, it is not, for the use of three-fold 
Time is due to the limits of (the existence of) a thing, its prior non-exis- 
tence, and its total destruction. The Time which is determined or deli- 
mited by a thing, is its present ; the Time which is delimited by the 
prior non-existonce of a thing, is its future; and the Time which is 
delimited by the total destruction of a thing, is its past. Thus the use 
of the threefoldness of Time depends upon the threefoldness of the deter- 
minant or that which delimits.—8. 


Time, a cause of non-eternal Substances. 
Upaskdéra.—Here he says that Time is the oauce of all that is produced. 
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ara aay wl BRA BAIA wv WRwEN 


faeyy Nitvesn, in eternal Substancos. sqatq Abhavat, because it doeg 
not exist. sfseqy Anityesn, in non-eternal Substaices, waq Bhivat, 
Because it oxists. ‘wi7ayT Kavrane, in the canse. wimeq Kalakhyaé, the 
name of Timo. gf Tti, heuce. 


7 Ite game Time is applicable to a cance ijamien ec 
does not exist in eternal substances and exists in non-eternal 
Substanees,—xas. 


The word ‘iti’ is used in the sense of ‘ becanse.’ lor this reason 
the name ‘Tima is applicable fo" eanse,": e. -tlho canse of all that is 
produced. Ife states the reason :— Because it does not exist 11 eber- 
nals, wid besanse it exists in non-eternals.” : 
Because in the caso of the eturnals such as Kkther, ete., there do not 
arise the cognition, “ produced simultaneonsly,” “ produced slowly or 
lato,” “produced quickly or early,” “produced now,” “orodureid during 
the day,” * produced at night,” etc., whereas cognitions of simnltanoity, 
etce., do arise in the case of the non-eternals such ag the pot, cloth, ete. ; 
therefore, by the methods of agreement as woll as difference, Time is 
proved to be a canse. It is to be nnderstood that Tine is the occasional 
or officient canse of all that is produced, not only in virtue of the cogni- 
tious of simultaneity, etc., but also in virtuo of the application of the 
terms, hibornal, vernal, plnvial, ete., to flowers, fruits, etc.—9. 


The meaning is this : 


Vivritiv.—In fact, scriptural texts such as “ All is produced from 


Time,” etc., are proof that Time is the cause of every thing that is 
an effect. 


Mark of Space. 


Upaskira,—Having finished the section on the mark of 
section on the mark of Space, he says : 


ga galafa qacalezd fe 1 R180 tI 


qt: Itah, from this. ygq Ida, this. {fa Iti, such. q+: Yatah, wheace 
aq Tat, that. eq Disyam, relating to Space. fa#a Lingam, mark. 


Time, and goings to basin the 


10, That which gives rise to such (cognition and usage) as 
“This (is remote, etc.) from this,’—(the same is) the mark of 
Space.—89. 


‘ Diéyam’—that which belongs to Space, 2. ¢., is the mark of the in- 
ference of Space. The meaning is this: ‘Space’ is that substance 
‘from which,’ in respect of two stmulaneously existing bodies which are 
also fixed in (direction) and place, ‘ such’ cognition and usage arise 
that ‘this,’ 2. e., the ground or substratum of the conjunctions of a com- 
partively large number of conjoint things, is prior ‘ to,’ (other than or 
distinct from) this 2. ¢., the substratum of the conjunctions of om: 
paratively small number of conjoint things, and also that ‘ this, te, 
the substratum of the’comparative smallness in uumber of the conjunc- 
tions of the conjoint, is ‘posterior’ to ‘ this,’ 4+e),; the substratum of the 


ra 


ee oe He Ley. 
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comparative largeiess in number of the conjunctions of the conjoint. 
For, without the existence of such a substance, there is no other means 
of establishivg a comparatively large or small number of the conjunc- 
tious of the conjointin the two bodies; nor, without such ostablishment, 
can there be any particular or concrete understanding about them res- 
pectively ; nor, without such understanding, can Priority and Posteri- 
ority arise; nor, without their appearance, can there be concrete 
cognition and usage about thom. 


Tt cannot be said, “ Let Time be the means also of establishing the 
conjunctions. What is the use of another Substance?” For Time is 
proved only as the means of establishing constant or unchangeable 
actions. If, on the contrary, it is supposed to be the means of establigh- 
ing the inconstaut or changing property of Remoteness, then it would 
establish the colouring of the paste of the saffron of Kagimira (Cashmere) 
on the breasts of the women of Karndta (the Carnatic). The same will 
be the implication if Ether and Soul also are similarly made to be the 
means of communicating the prcperty of Remoteness. Whereas Space 
being proved only as the invariable means of communicating the pro- 
perty «f Remoteness, there is no such absurd implication. In this way 
Space, which establishes conjunctions, is really separate from Time, 
which establishes actions. 


Moreover, these cognitions, namely “ This is east of that,’ “ This. 
is south of that,’ “ This is west of that,’ “This is north of that,’’ 
“This is soufh-east of that,” This is south-west of that,” “ This is north- 
west of that,” “ This is north-east of that,” “ This is below that,” “This. 
is above that,’—are brought together by the statement “ This from 
this,’ because it is not possible for these cognitions to have another 
occasional or efficiest cause. Further, Time establishes external con- 
ditions or updadhis which are constant, while Space establishes external 
conditions or updadhis which are not constant. For, when one thing 
is ‘present’ (in Time) with reference to another thing, that other 
thing alsois ‘ presout’ with reference to the former: butin the case 
of the external condition or wpdadhi of Space, there is no such rule or 
fixity, because that which is east in relation to a person, the very 
xaine sometime becomes west in relation to the same yerson. The same 
is to be observed with regard to north, ete., also. The direction or 
quarter which is nearer to the mountain whereon the sun rises, with 
referouce to another direction, is east in relation to the latter ; the 
direction which is nearer to the mountain whereon the sun 
sets, with reference to another direction, is west in relation to the 
latter. Nearness, again, is the fewiess of the conjunctions of the 
conjoint ; and these conjunctions with the sun, whether they be a few 
or many, are to be established by Space. In like manner, the direc- 
tion, which is determined by the portion of Space falling on the left. 
ofa person facing towards east, is north ; the direction determined by 
the right division of such a person, is south ; while rightness and left- 
ness are particular ‘ classes ’ residing in the constituent parts of the 
body. The direction, which is the support of the conjunction which is 
produced by an act of which Weight is the nou-combinative cause, is 
below ; and the direction, which is the support of the conjunction which 
18 produced by the conjunction of Soul possessing adristam (invisble 
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consequences of conduct) or by the action of fire, is above. In this 
way, froin their reference as east, etc., they are alsu otherwise referred 
to, asin the statement, “ Directions are ten in number, as muirked out 
by their being presided over by Indra, Agni, Yama, Nirrita, Varuna 
Vayu, Soma, iétna, Naga, and Brahma.’’—10. 


Like Air, Space is a Substance, and is eternal. 


; Upask&ra.—Substance-ness and also eternality belong to Space in the same way as to the 
ultimate atom of Air. So he says : 


FAAMAT MAA VATEANA WR WAI 


worry Dravyatva-nityatve, Substance-ness and cternality. 
aga Vayuna, by Air. sqiena Vyakhayate, explained. 


11. The substanceness and eternality (of Space are) explained 
by (the explanation of the Substance-ness and eternality of) 
Air.—=90. 


The meaning is that it possesses Substance-ness, because it posses- 
ses Attributes, and eternality, because it is independent of or non- 
resident in any other substance.—11. 


Like Existence, Space ts one. 


Upaskéra.—Extending or attributing unity (to Space). he says : 


aaeaTaAT URI VU BU 


wed ‘Tattvam, unity. waa Bhavena, by Existence. 


12. The unity (of space is explained) by (the explanation of 
the unity of) Existence.—9l1. 


Unity 1s proved in Space, as in Existence, by the absence of differ- 
ence in the marks of Space together with the non-existence of any 
differentiating mark. Separateness. of one, 7. ¢., individuality, also 
belongs to Space, because individuality constantly follows unity.—12. 


Bhasya.—According to Kandda, it appears, there is but one Subs- 
tance, variously called as Wther, Time, and Space. For, he has taken 
much pain to establish the difference of Ether from tangible things, 
Self, and Mind, but he has made no attempt to prove the difference of 
Ether from Time and Space as well. Nor has he attempted to prove the 
difference of Time and Space themselves from any other Substance. It 
may be, therefore, considered that with the difference of ther, the 
difference of Tima and Space also has been established. But it may be 
asked, if there be one Substance only, how does it come to be varionsly 
called as Ether, Time, and Space ? He replies that thisis due to the 
variety of effects produced by it(ILii. 13) and also to the variety of 
external conditiens attending it (II, 11, 14, 15, and 16.) 


Above continued. 


Upaskira,—It may be asked, ‘‘ If Space is only one, how then can there beits cognition 
aad use a3 ten quarters or directions ?, Soho says i— 
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= ee ea re ne RE 


HeAATIT AAT WR 1 Rt 22 Ul 


mizatatdy Karyya-visesena, owing to difference or distinction of 
effects. ajaeq NAndtvam, inultiplicity or diversity. 


I jeer ie diversity (of Space) is due fo the ditlerence of 
effect-—92. 


The meauing is that the attribution of multiplicity is due to the 
divergence of effects.—13. 


Directions eeplained. 


Upaskira.—Showing the aforesaid divergence of effects, he says : 


aaa ams qaqeaaacral FATT TA WRAL I 


mika amg Aditya-sitay ogit, from the conjunetion of th> sun. 
yaya Bhita-pirvvat, past and gone. wfqeqa: Bhayisyaiah, future. 
aaq Bhatt, what has taken place or come into existence; present. ¥ 
Cha, and. mat, Prachi, east (lit. Orient). 


14. (The direction comes to be regarded as) the east, from 
the past, future, or present conjunction of the sun—93., 


The east (prichi) is so called, because the sun first (prik) moves 
(afichati) there. Thus that direction is called the east, wherein the first 
conjunction of the sun took place, or will take place, or is taking place 
in the course of its circulation round Mount Meru. 


Here the reference to the three times rests upon the difference, of 
the conceptions of the present (z. e., the observer). For with some one 
on the morning of the previous day, the conjunction of the sun first 
took place in this direction ; therefore it is the east ; so the use of the 
word, east. With some other, the next day, the conjunction of the sun 
will first take place in this direction ; so, in view of this, the use of the 
word, east. With some other, again, at this moment, the conjunction 
of the sun is taking place in this direction ; so, in view of this, the use 
of the werd, east. In the word, ‘ bhutat,’ the affix, ‘ kta,’ is used in the 
sense of incipient action. Therefore, no fixed point being invariably 
necessary, the repetition of the use of the word, east, is proved also in 
those cases, even where there is no conjunction of the sun, as at night, 
or at mid-day, etc. This is the import.—14. 


Above continued. 


Upaskira,—Extending the same method to the use iof the other directions also, 
he gays : 


amt cra satst sett TH RRL By I 


aut Tatha, similarly. ¢faay Daksin’, south. sala}, Pratichi, west. 
wld} Udichi, north. @ Cha, also. 


15. South, West, and North also are Similarly (dis-tin-_ 
guished).—94, 
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In the very same way, the use of the term, South, arises from the 
past, or future, or present conjunction of the sun with the mourtain 
situated in the south direction. Theuse of the West and North also 
is to be similarly understood. Rightness and leftness (have their 
technical or recognised meanings, or) have been explained above.—l15. 


Above continued. 


Upashira.—Hxtending the very same iacthod to the intervals of direction also, 
he says : 


waa feneauaia Srearafa Ww R121 wu 


gaa Htena, by this. linearis, Digantardlani, intervals of Space or 
Direction. eqreqrafa, Vyakhyatini, explained. 


16. By this, the intervals of direction are explained.—95. 


The use of South-Hast arises from the intermixture of the mark 
of the Hast and.the South direction. Sonth-West, West-North, and 
North-Hast are to be similarly understood. 


It has been explained at length in Nandda-Rahasyam (lit., the 
secret of Kanida) that Space or Direction is that universal Substance 
by which the above conjunctions of the sun are established.—-16. 


Causes of Doubt or Disbelief. 


Upaskéra.—It has been already established that the characteristics,e.g. Colour, ete., 
of the four ‘ elemonts ’ are essential, if they are preceded by like Attributes in their causes, 
and if not, then they are conditional or accidental. The marks of the * universal substances” 
which are devoid of any distinctivo Attribute, havo also beon stated. Now, the mark of 
Ether, s. e., Sound, should bo examined, And here wo meet with the contradictory conclu- 
sions of the Tantrikas. Somo say that Sound is a Substanec, and some call it an Attribute. 
Even when they call it an Attribute, it is etornal according to some, while according to others 
itis non-eternal. Others, again, distinguish oven in Sound another Sound, whieh they eall 
by the name, ‘“Sphota.” <Accordinzly, to begin the examination of Sound, ho first of all 
eatablishes Doubt itself, whieh is the first element or momber of an examination, by its 
characteristio and cause, and says : 


MAPITAAS TA TAS MTSTAT ANT: URN 


aarqaaiq Siminya-pratyaksit, from the perception of the Genus 
or g@ 9sral property. faaqaaara Visesdpratyaksit, from the non-precep- 
tion of the Species or special property or differentia. fagqegd:, Visesa- 
smriteh, from the recollection of particulars, 7. ¢., alternatives. 4, Cha, 
and. @aq: Sarmsayah, doubt. 


17. Doubt arises from the perception of (the object contain- 
ing) the general property, the non-perception of the differentia, and 
the recollection of the alternatives, all at once or in one act of 
thought.—96. 


‘ Samanyapratyaksit ’ means from the perception, ¢. e., apprehen- 
sion, of the object which possesses the general property, the affix 
‘matup, signifying possession, having been elided. ‘Visesipratyaksait’ 
means fromthe non-perception or non-apprehension of the property 
which is the means of mutual differentiation, e. g., crooked, hollow, etce., 
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ev 


and also head, hand, etc. ‘ Vigegasmritel’ means from the recollec- 
tion of the particulars, i. ¢., the alternatives characterised as a trunk 
and asa person. Recollection also inclndes apprehension by sense, 
because, in some instances, bodies which are being perceived also 
become the alternatives. The word ‘cha’ brings together adristam 
(invisible consequences of voluntary conduct) etc., which are also the 
causes of Doubt. 

It has not been said that an individual or particular property is the 
source of uncertain knowledge. Nor has it been said that a particular or 
special property, being the means of discrimination, is such a cause, 
and that this differenciation from similar and dissimilar objects is 
really the common property. Contradiction, again, consists of two 
propositions arising from two opposite conclusions ; one being ‘ Sound 
is eternal,’ and the other being ‘Sound is non-eternal.’ Both of them as 
well as both the forms of knowledge produced by them, do not together 
become the source of Doubt, since they do not exist simultaneously. 
Hence it has not been separately stated that there the cause of Doubt 
is either the non-common property, such as Soundness, or the 
common property, such as the being existent, the being the subject of 
proof, etc. 

Uncertain knowledge finds no place in the kindred system of 
Gautama (i.e. Nydya Philosophy), and so a non-common property 
has been mentioned there as a cause of Donbt. Contradiction, ¢. e., 
two opposite propositions, containing as a rule a positive and a 
negative statement, has been“‘mentioned as a cause of Doubt. In the 
commentary on Nydya, Doubt has been described as five-fold, accord- 
ing as the fact that something is being perceived, or the fact that 
something is not being perceived, is the cause of Doubt. Thus 
Doubts may arise whether what is being perceived be existent, 
whether what is being perceived be non-existent, whether this 
thing which is being perceived be existent or non-existent, whether 
what is not being perccived be existent, such as a radish, a latch, 
ete., and whether what is not being perceived be non-existent, as 
a lotus inthe air. But all these are really of the same kind, being 
explained in the very same way by the expression ‘ from the perception 
of the common property.’ Again, the three-foldness of Doubt, according 
to differences in its cause, as taught in the Nydya-Viarttika, is also not 
possible, as the three, viz., common property, ete., themselves cannot be 
eauses on acccunt of their variability. lor heterogeneity should not 
be supposed here, like heterogeneity in fire produced from grass ; a 
strike-stick (arani) (/. e., where fire is kindled by striking two sticks 
against each other), and a gem, because ew hypothesi the causality 
consists of the common property of producing an effect defined by the 
characteristic of Doubt. The heterogeneity which is said to appear in 
the form of referring primarily to the positive alternative, or primarily 
to the negative alternative, otc., does not serve the purpose of a diffe- 
rentia, as it is not sufficiently extensive, or wide. 

Thus Doubt is neither three-fold nor five-fold, but 1s of one kind 
only. he writer of the aphorisms, however, will himself explain its 
two-foldness in another respect. 


* . ‘ ‘ . i ’ 
‘Universal Substances ’ are Ether, Spave, Time, and Soul. 
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ee aE EneneeRanEIneemieiaeS 


It may be objected, ‘ Doubt is knowledge which produces the desire 
to know.’—This is not the definition, as it overlaps uncertainty. Doubt 
is knowledge which dves not produce impression (samskara).’—This_ too 
is common to unmodified or undifferentiated knowledge or state of cons- 
ciousness ; for, if it is a concrete knowledge, then Doubt also produces 
an impression. Again though it is @ ‘class,’ yet the quality of Doubt is 
not a characteristic, for as the quality of Doubt does not reside in the 
object containing the property (the perception of which is the occasion 
of the Doubt), the ‘class’ also does not appear there, since itis not found 
that a ‘ class ’ appears elsewhere than in what it classifies.” To this our 
reply is that from the definition of Doubt it follows that Doubt is know- 
ledge of diverse and contradictory forms in respect of one and the same 
object.—17. 


Causes of Doubt or Disbelief—continued. 


Upaskéra.—Doubt is two-fold : that which relates to external objects, and that which 
relates to internal objects. And that which relates to external objects, is also tow fold: 
whero the objeet is visible, aud where the object is not visible. Of these, Doubt, in whieh 
the objeet is visible, may be illustrated as the uncertainty whether it be a post or a person, 
which arises on sceing some object distinguished by height ;and Doubt, in whieh the object 
is not Visible, is such as when on seeing the horns only inthe body of a eow or a gayal (Bos 
gavieus), cte., which is concealed by the intervention of a bush, ete., the unecrtainty arises, 
‘whether it be a cow ora gayal.” In fact, in the latter case also the Doubt really relates 
to the property of the horn, 7. ¢., whether the horns are the horns of a cow or of a gayal. The 
statement of the two-foldness of Doubt is however, a figure of speceh. Now, the Genus (i. e., 
Common property) which is the source of Donbt, raises Doubt by being observed either in 
more than one object or one object. He explains the first kind : r 


ZUM TBAT MU RIR I ea 


g@ Dristain, that which is seon. @ Cha, and zgaq drista-vat, Like 
that which was seen. 

18. And that which is seen, resembles that which was seen— 
(this also is the source of Doubt.)—97, 

Height, which is seen, is the source of Doubt. ‘Dristavat’ is formed 
by ‘ vati,’ ¢. e., the attix of similarity. ‘Thus, something similar to the 
previously seon post and person, lies before. The meaning is that the 


height, which is observed in what lies before, is a source of Doubt, be- 
cause it has been previously obsorved (in more than one object).—18. 


Causes of Doubt or Disbelief —continued. 


Upaskira.—Ho illustrates the obsorved common property which relates to one object : ~ 


TAS AHAB BAIA WRU RL Bau 


quize Yatha-dristam, that which has been seen ina certain form 
wquezearg A-yatha-dristatvit, because it is not seen in that form. 
Cha, and. 

19. (Doubt also arises), where that which has been seen in 
one form, is seen in a different form.—98. 


“ The source of Dowbt”—this completes the aphorism. The word ’ 
‘cha’ understands what has been said before. The meaning is that 
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because an object is seen in a different form, therefore that which was 
seen in a certain form, also gives rise to Doubt, as Chaitra who was seen 
in a certain form, ¢. e., with hair on his head, is at another time seen not 
in that form, ?7.e., with the hair removed. ‘hen afterwards when the 
very same Chaitra is seen with his head covered with a piece of cloth, 
Doubt arises whether this Chaitra has hair or not. Here the identity 
of Chaitrais the common property which gives rise to Doubt, and it is 
seen in one object only. Therefore what is here the source of Doubt is 
seen in one, undifferentiated object.—19. 


Above continued. 


Upaskira.—He says that the very common property of being (cognised or) the object of 
thought is the cause of Doubt : 


aa sUNaaA AAT: WLR) Re Ni 


faasaaia: Vidy4-a-vidydta, from science and uescienc. @ Cha, 
aud. @aq: Sarigayah, Doubt. 


20. Doubt (arises) also from science and nescience.—99, 


Internal Doubt really springs from science and nescience. For 
instauce, an astronomer predicts correctly, and predicts incorrectly, 
eclipses of the moon, etc. Accordingly Doubt arises in his mind as to 
his knowledge, whether it be accurate or not. Or knowledge is some- 
times science, and sometimes nescience, ¢.e., wanting in proof; and, 
consequently, Doubt arises with respect to something, whether, ivas- 
much as it is known, it be existent or non-existent. 


The retention of the word, ‘Doubt,’ in the aphorism, indicates that 
here, too, Doubt arises only from the perception of the common property, 
and not from any other source. Thus the opinion held by some that 
he uncertainty or inconstancy of cognition and non-cognition alluded 
to in the definition of Gautama, “Doubt is deliberation in expectation 
of a differentia, due to the proof of the common properties as well as 
of the properties of similar and dissimilar objects, the non-proof of, 
or uncertainty as to, these properties, and also the uncertainty or in- 
constancy of cognition and non-cognition,” (Nydya-Sitras I. I. 22), is 
a different source of Doubt, is hereby refuted.—20. 


Vivriti.—Here the aflix ‘tasi’ in ‘vidyd-avidyataé’ is used in the 
genitive sense. Therefore the expression means “of true knowledge and 
falso knowledge.” And the doubt is whether it be true knowledge or 
false knowledge. From the word ‘cha,’ ‘and,’ it follows that Doubt 
as regards the object of knowledge also arises from the perception of 
the common property. Thus, ‘The mountain contains fire,’ ‘The lake con- 
tains fire,’ in these and other causes of true or false knowledge, the 
Doubt, whether such knowledge be true or false, arises from the know- 
ledgo of the common property of their both being knowledge. In like 
mauner, after such Doubt, Doubt also arises whether the mountain con- 
tains fire or not, whether the lake contains fire or. not, etc., from the 
knowledge of the common property of their being objects of knowledge. 
Now, a contrary certa:nty, the proof of which has not been obtained, is 
opposed to Doubt, and the Doubt whether it be true knowledge or false 
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knowledge operates to dispel such contrary certeinty. And not that 
such Doubt of itself gives rise to Doubt about the object of knowledge. 


Sound—what ? 


Upajkéra.—Having thus elucidate] the nature and eharacteristic of Doubt which is the 
first member of an examination, he now explains the object Sound which is the subject matter 
of examination, and says : 


TATU ASA: A MST URI LRA 


TARE: Srotra-grahanah, of which ear is the organ of apprehension. 
a Yah, wich, aa: Arthah, object. @: Sah, that. gsz: Sabdah, sound. 


21. Sound is that object of which the organ of apprehen- 
sion is the Ear.—100. 


; 

‘Srotragrahanah’ means that of which ear is the organ er instru- 
ment of apprehension. ‘Arthal’ means that which contains properties. 
So that the definition has not the defect of over-extending to Seund- 
ness, loudress, etc., Attribute-ness, Existence, and other properties 
residing in Sound and capable of being perceived by the car. By the 
word ‘arthal’ meaning that which contains properties, the possessien of 
a class property is intended ; hereby it is indicated that Sound called 
‘Sphota’ (7.e.. by which the words of a sentence can convey a complete 
sense), inherent in Sound, does not exist. 


It may be argued as follows ; Aphota must be postulated on the 
strength of the intuitions, ‘ore word, ‘one sentence.’ fur the intuition, 
of unity dves not arise in a word composed of several letters, nor in a 
sentence composed of several letters. And the word sphota forms a 
name or nominal on which the elucidation of the sense depends. The 
letters individually do not at all produce the intuition of the meaning 
of the whole sentence; their combination again is impossible, because 
they speedily disappear, being uttered by one speaker ; therefore the 
intuition of the sense of the whole arises from sphota only, because 
elucidation of the sense does not take place without the knowledge of 
it. And this sphota, although itis present in one and all the letters 
standing as words, yet becomes manifest in the last letter.” We reply 
that it is not so. Conventional letters form words. Thus the sense 
being intuited from the word in virtue of convention alone, what is the 
use of sphota ? The use of the expression ‘one word’ is a pretence, inten 
ded to denote the one property of making up one seuse, possessed by a 
large number of letters. So alsoin the case of a sentence. If some 
inner meaning of the word, beyond that of its component letters, could 
be apprehended by perception, then the same might have been admitted 
to bo sphota. Therefore the author of the aphorisms hag overlooked this 
doctrine of sphota as being of no consideration.—2I. 


Causes of Dowbt with respect to Sound. 


Upaskéra.—Sound having thus appeared as an object which contains properties, its being 
the mark or Ether depends solely on its being an Attribute. Therefore to establish its Attri- 
bute-ness, he brings out the trilateral Doubt, and says : 


= c > en 
ARAMA TAAL AY FANIET SATA SHAT (UR IRM 
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a te nD 


Ta mAatagT Tulya-jatiyesu, in homoge eons things. gajem wag Arthdn- 
tarabhiitegu, in heterogeneous things fiaweq Visesasya, of the par- 
ticular, 7. ¢., the difference, or differentia. gaqay Ubhaydtha, in both. 
tera Dristatvit, the being observod ; becanse it is observed. 


22. (Doubt arises in respect of Sound), because its dif- 
ference is observed both in (from) homogeneous objects and in 
(from) heterogeneous objects.— 101. 


“ Donbt arises in respect of sound,”’—is the complement of the 
aphorism. Sound-ness and perceptibility by the ear are observed in 
Sound. And this gives rise to Donbt whether Sound be an Attribute, 
or a Substance, or an Action, because ihe ‘ partcular,’ 7. e., difference 
or divergeice is obseryed both in homogeneous objects, namely the 
twenty-three Attributes, and in heterogeneous objects, namely Subs- 
tances, and Actions. Bunt Donbt, whether it be a Genus, or a Species, 
or a Combination, does not arise, inasmuch as difference in point of 
being existent, being produced by a cause, etc., is observed. 


It may be said,“ A non-common property cannot be the canse of 
Doubt by being the cause of indecision or uncertainty. And Sound- 
ness as well as perceptibility by the ear is really a non-commou pro- 
perty.”’ Wesay: Truly its difference or divergence is common to homo- 
geneous and hetrogeneous things, and so only this common difference 
or divergence has been stated to be the cause of Doubt. Difference or 
divergence, which is the counter-opposite of Sound-ness, is the common 
property ; and the characteristic of being the counter-opposite of the 
difference or divergence belonging to both, in other words, Sound-ness, 
is the non-common proporty. Therefore it has been said : “ From the 
observation of the difference in both.” Here the observation of parti- 
cular, t. e., the difference, in both, @. e., in homogeneous and heterogene- 
ous things, constituting tho cause of Doubt, it becomes really the 
common property.—22. 


Sound not a Substance. 


Upaskira.—Showing Doubt in this way, he says, in order to eliminate the alternative 
of Substance-negs : 


UHISTAA FST URW RUM 


qaegsqetiq, EKka-dravyatvit, because it resides in one Substance. W 
Na, not. ged Dravyam, Substance. 


23. (Sound) is not a Substance, since it resides in one Subs- 
tance only.—102. 


‘Ekadravyam ’lis that which has one Substance ouly as its combi- 
native cause. And no Substance whatever contains a single Substace 
as its combinative cause. Therefore, owing to this difference in property 
on Substances, this Sonnd is not a Substance. This is the meaning. 
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Nor an Action. 


Upaskdra.—It may be said, “ Action is surely uni-substaatial. Therefore Sound may 
be an Action,” So he says : 


aS HFALSAP TANT WRU RR 


a Na, not. aft Api, also g#q Karmma, action. Qaraqeng Achiksn- 
satvat, net being visiblo. 


24. Nor (is Sound) an Action, because it is not an object of 
visual perception.—103. 


Because the intuition of perception of Souad is not visnal, 7%. e., is 
produced by an external sease-organ other than the eye. So that the 
import is that, like the quality of Taste, ete., Sound-ness also does not 
reside in Actions, beeanse it is a‘ class’ which does not reside in the 
objects of visual perception —2-4. 


Sound is transient, and not eternal. 


Upaskdra.—lIf it is said that, as it speedity disappears, like Taurowing upwards, ete , 
therefcre Sound is an Action ; so he says : 


DUET AASTAM: BEART STIFAT UW VI RU RY Ul 


qmeq Gunasya, of Attribute. a4: Satah, being. gia‘: Apavargah, 
speedy destruction. #tafy¥; Karmmabhih, with Actions. qpazg Sidharm- 
myam, resemblance. 


25. The resemblance (of Sound), although it isan Attribute, 
with Aetions, consists in its speedy destruction.—-104. 


‘ Apavargah’ means speedy destruction. And this, eveu in the case 
of Attribute-ness, is dependent upon the incidence of arapidly appearing 
destroyer, in the same way as duality, etc., are. This constitutes only 
its resemblance to Actions, and not its Action-ness. The quality of 
undergoing rapid destruction which you (¢.e¢.,the objector) advance as 
as an argument, is not one-pointed 7. e., multifarious, because it is found 
in Duality, Knowledge, Pleasure, Pain, etc., as well. This is the 
import.—25. 

Above continued. 
Upaskdra,—It may be said, ‘“‘ Let Sound be proved as an Attribute. Still it cannot be 
the mark of the existence of Ether. For it would justify the inference of Ether, if it were 


an effect of it. But itis eternalinstead Its occasional non-cozgnition, however, is due to 
the absence of something which could reveal it.’’ With this apprehension, he says : 


aaasrArat WRU RU REA 


aa: Satah, of (Sound as) existent. frRmam LingAbhavat, from the 
absence of mark. 


26. (Sound dees not exist before utterance), because there is 
no mark of (Sound as) evistent (before utterance),—105, 
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For, if Sound al existent (before and after utterance), then there 
would he found some ‘ mark,’ 2. e., additional proof, of it as existent. 
But in the state of non-hearing, there is no proof that Sound exists. 
Therefore it is only an effect, and not something which requires to 
be revealed only.—26. 

Above continued. 


Upaskira.—He says that for this reason algo, it (Sound) {s not something which only 
requires to be made known : 


MTIATIG WRUR LRU 


fragazaig Nitya-vaiadharmmyat, owing to difference in property 
from what is eternal. 

27. (Sound is not something which only requires to be 
brought to light), because it differs in property from what is 
eternal.—106. 

The difference of Sound from what is eternal, is observed. Where- 
as, as in “ Chaitra speaks,” the existence of Chaitra, Maitra, etc., even 
though they are covered from view, may be inferred from thoir Toes 
aud whereas that which reveals, e.g., the lap, etc.,is never eed 
by that which is revealed, e.y., the water-pot, etc. ; therefore Sound 


is only @ product, and not something which requires "to be brought to 
light. This is ae sense.—27. 


Above continued. 


Upaskéra.—Pointing out,the cbjections to jits being something to be revealed only he. 
now states the ground of its being non-eternal : 


AACA PRUE WRUR URS 


ufaa: Anityah, non-eternal. @ Cha, and. aq Per it. Raga: Kara- 
natah, from its having a cause. 


28. And Sound is non-eternal, (because it is observed to be 
produced) by a cause.—107, 

‘“ Because its production is observed,’—this is the complement. 
For Sound is observed as issuing out of the (temporary) conjunction 
of the drum and the drum-stick, etc. So that it is non-eternal, because 
it has a production (or beginning). Or “ From acause’’ may imply 
the reason that it has a cause.—28. 

Above continued. 


Upaskéra.—Lest it might be said that the possession of a cause is disproved in Sound by 
its very nature, 80 he says : 


a ailere Feriq vet RU RU 


a Na, not. q Cha, and. afta Asiddham, disproved. famrag Vikardt. 
from change. 
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29. Nor is (the dependence of Sound upon a cause) dis- 
proved by its modifications.—108. 


From observing the loudness, softness, and other modifications, it 
should not be concluded that the possession of a cause by Sound is 
thereby disproved. Fora loud or soft sound is perceived according 
to the hardness or softness of the beating of the drum with’the drum- 
stick, and the like; whereas the loudness, etc., (4. e., the intensity) 
of that which is made known, is not dependent on the loudness, etc., 
(i. e., the intonsity) of that which makes it known. Hence from its 
undergoing modification according to the modification of the 
cause, it is inferred to be a product, and not something to be revealed 
only.—29. 

Above -continued. 


Upaskira.—It may be argued, “ It is the virtue of that which reveals, that it reveals 
in the form of intensity, softness, ote. And it is Air impelled by the drum and the drum- 
stick, ete., which, being intense and soft or slow (in velocity and volume), produces like 
perceptions,” Hence he says: 


ahierat ata W212 Re i 


afuerel Abhivyaktau, in (the theory of the) manifestation or revela- 
tion (of Sound). «yng Dost, from defect. Because there will be a defect. 


30. (Sound is not eternal), because the theory that it requires 
to be revealed only, will entail a defect.—109. 


On the theory of the revelation of Sound, the defect will arise that 
(in each case) an invariable relation of the revealer and the revealed 
will have to be admitted in respect of things co-existeut and cay able 
of being perceived by the same sense. But the invariable relation-ship 
of the revealer and the revealed is nowhere observed of such things. 
Tf it be not assumed here, then it will follow that on the manifestation 
of one letter, say ka, all the letters will become manifest. The rejoinder 
that an invariable relation of the revealer and the revealed is in fact 
observed to obtain among the characteristic of being existent, the 
characteristic of being a man, andthe characteristic of being a Brah- 
mana, which are also co-extensive and are revealed by their individual 
difference, situation, and origin, is invalid. For they lack in being 
co-extensive, inasmzch as the extension of the characteristic of being 
a man, or of the characteristic of being a Brihmana, is not so large as 
that of the characteristic of being existent.—30. 


Above continued (Production of Sound.) 


Upaskdra.—He says that for the following reason also Sound is not something which 
requires to be revealed only : 


aaribarm=ay qsatea gecfacar: W211 awn 


adama ‘amyogat, from Conjunction. fatare Vibhagat, from Dis- 
junction. @: Cha, and. ase Sabdat, from Sound. « Cha, and. 
gerfac fa: Sabda-nispattih, production of S. und. 
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31. Sound is produced from Conjunction, from Disjunction, 
and from Sound also.—110. 


‘From Conjunction’—+z. e., from Conjunction of the druin and the 
drum-stick. ‘trom Disjunctio..’—z2. e., when a bamboo is being split up. 
Here Conjunction 1s by no means the cause of the fiist Sound, because 
there is then no Conjunction. Therefore the Disjunction of the two 
halves of the bamboo is the efficient or conditional cause, and the Dis- 
juuction of the halves and kther is the non-combi.ative cause. And 
where Sound is produced in a distant flute, and the like, there Sound 
which is produced in the order of a current, reaches the portion of 
ther limited by the hollow of the ear, and thereby becomes heard. 
‘Lherefore Sound is produced from Sound also.—81. 


Abcve continued. 


Upaskédra.—He brings forward another ground of its being non-eternal : 
e™~ ~~ 
a giaqtateaq: Wess URE RU RR 


fag-q Lingat, from its mark. @ Cha, and. afaa@: Anityah, non- 
eternal. gz: Sabdah, Sound. 


32. Sound is non-eternal, also because of its mark.—111. 


The meaning is that Sound, consisting of letters (1. e., articulate 
Sound), is von-eternal, because, while possessing a ‘class,’ it is capaple 
ut bei.g perceived by the ear, like the Sound of a lute, ete.—<2. 


Arguments for the eternality of Sownd. 


Upaskira.—Now, in order to confute the arguments, advanced by the conclusionist (the 
Mimamsa thinker), in support of the eternality of Sound, he says : 


SU TIAA WU RURAL RA 


gat: Dvayoh, of both. g Tu, but. sga@y: Provrittyoh, of the activities 
vr occupations. qaqa Abhayvat, from the non-existence or absence. 


33. (Sound 1s eternal), because (otherwise) the occupations 
of both (the teacher and the pupil) will vanish out of exis- 
tence.-——112. 

The word ‘ tu’ cuts off conncetion with the context, and introduces 
the statement of an objection of the first party. The occupation or em- 
ployment ‘ of both,’ 1. ¢., of the teacher and the pupil in teahing and 
learning respectively, is observed. “ l'rom its non-existence or absence,” 
i e., from the entailment of its non-existence. lor teaching is an act of 
gift or donation. The teacher makes a gift of the Veda to the pupil. lf 
it is something constant or fixed, then a donation of it is possible. The 
second party may say, “ A cow, and the like which are being given away, 
are perceived as standing between the donor and the donee; whereas 
the Veda, etc., are not perceived as lying between the teacher and the 
pupil. Therefore teaching cannot be a donation.” Our (i.¢., the first 
party’s) reply is that they are perceived in the interval between the 
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teacher and the pupil by the ear of a person standing there. Moreover, 
the eternality of Sound follows from recurrence also. Asin“ He sees 
the colour for five times,” the recurrence or persistency of colour which 
is constant or permanent is observed, so the recurrence or persistency 
of Sound in“ The anuvdka or paragraph has been read ten times, 
twenty times,” is proof of the constancy or permanence of Sound. And 
constancy or steadiness being proved, since nothing is known which 
can destroy it, its eternality also is necessarily proved, on the principle 
“What will afterwards destroy it which is constant or lasting all this 
time ?” This is the import.—33. 


Arguments for the eternality of Sound—continued. 


Upaskdya.—Neo translates another reason urged in favour of the eternality of Sound : 


TAAIASATIT WRIVR UV RV U 


qualaeziq Prathamasabhat, from the word ‘ the first.’ 


34. From the word, ‘the-first,’ (it follows that Sound is 
eternal).—113. 


The meaning is that the thrice recitation of the first and the last 
mantra for kindling a sacrificial fire, as enjoined in the text, ‘ The first 
should be recited three times, the last three times,’’ is not justified or 
accountable without the steadiness of Sound.—3s4. 


Bhasya—reads U1. ii. 34 as Prathama-adi-Sabdat while the meaning 
remains unchanged. (Adi=and others, ¢. g., the second). 


Above continued. 


Upaskdra.—Ho translates another reason advanced by the conelusionist fur the eternality 
of Sound : 


AEMAUAAAET WRIRUBW N 


Reafagfauaia Sampratipatti-bhavat, from the possibility or existence 
of recognition. @ Cha, and. 


35. (The eternality of Sound follows), also from the pos- 
sibility of recognition.—114. 


‘ Sampratipatti-bhavat ’—7. e., from the existence of recognition. 
The word ‘ pratipatti ’ (cognition) alone would have conveyed the sense 
of recognition which is a particular kind of the former ; therefore the 

refix ‘Sam’ (in the sense of thorough-ness) implies certainty. Thus, 
“He is reciting the very same poem which was recited by Maitra,’” 
«( He is reading the same verse over and over again,” “ You are repea- 
tedly saying the same thing which has been said before,”’ “ You are 
even now making the very same statement which was made by you last 
year and the year before,” “ It is that same letter ga,’’—on the strength 
of the recognition of Sound in such cases, the steadiness or permanence 
of Sound is proved.—35. 
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The same refuted. 


Upaskdra.—Confuting all these reascns, he says : 


aearT: Aa TT URIRU ATU 


affgaat: Sandigdhah, Doubtful. Uncertain. Inconclusive. afa Sati, 
existing. qe Bahutve, plurality. 


36. Plurality (of Sound) existing, (these arguments are) 
inconclusive.—115. 


‘Sandighah,’ ¢. e., not one-pointed. So it has been said, ‘“‘ Kagyapa 
taught that acontradictory, unproved, or uncertain mark was no mark.” 
Thus it is oberved that there can be learning, repetition, and also re- 
cognition, also if there is a plurality of diversity of Sound, therefore 
these arguments are inconclusive. For, ‘Ha learnsdancing,” “He prac- 
tises dancing.” ‘He danced the same dance twice,” ‘You aredancing the 
same dance to-day, which you danced the other day,’ “This man also is 
dancing the same dance which was danced by another dancer,’—in 
these cases, learning, repetition, and recognition (of Action) are obser- 
ved. But you (the conclusionist) too do not on this account admit the 
permanence (or eternality) of dancing which is a particular kind of 
Acting. — ab. 


Bhasya :—reads II. ii. 36 as simply sandigdhah, supplying for him- 
self the reason for the declaration there, and joins the latter part of it 
to IT. ii. 37, and interprets it to mean that in spite of plurality of indivi- 
dual sounds, their definite enumeration is possible by means of reference 
to their genera or types. 


Counter objection stated and answered. 


Upaskdra.—It may be objected, ‘ Fifty letters ; an eight-lettered mantra ; a three-lettered 
mantra ; the eight-lettered metra, anustubh ; etc. —How can there be such uses : of members, 
when, the letters boing non-eternal, there is a possibility of their being infinite in number 
according to the difference of utterance?” So he says: 


AEM: AAA WIR RN 


dzqnna: Samkhyabhavah, the existence or application of Number. 
emeqa: Simainyatah,from Genus. 


37. The existence of number (in Sound) is with reference 
to the Genus.—116. 


The meaning is tha$ the existence of the number, fifty, etc., arises 
from the class notion of ka, ga, etc. Although there might be an infini- 
ty of ka’s, etc., the letters determined by the notions of ka, ga, etc., are 
fifty, three, or eight, in the same way as Substances, Attributes, etc., 
are nine, twenty-four, etc., although there may be an infinity of them 
according to differences within the group of each of them. This is tha 
import. 
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The objector may say: “ This is that ga,’—This rocognition itself 
proves the permanence of Sound. Nor is it opposed by the perception, 
‘Loud ga, soft ga,’ which conveys, contrary properties ; because loud- 
ness, etc., are there due to external conditions. Nor is it to be main- 
tained that there cannot appear any difference from the difference of 
the external condition also ; for, then, the crystal also will not shine as. 
different, developing in the form of blue, yellow, ete., fromthe con- 
junction of the China rose tapiiija, ete., nor will the face also, when 
reflected as elongated, etc., in the sword-blade, jewel, and looking-glass, 
appear to be different. If it be asked, To what does this property of 
loudness, etc., belong, which influences ya 2? We reply: It may be the- 
property of Air, or of utterance, or of resonance. What is the use of 
fixing upon the particular one amongst them? You also admit that 
loudness, etc., are natural distinctions, as the relation of high and low 
amongst them cannot be established or explained by the notions of 
ka, ga, etc.” 


We reply : It is not so. Because even when such contrary percep- 
tion exists, viz., ya is produced,’ ‘ ya is destroyed,’ ‘ya which was just. 
heard, does not exist,’ ‘ the noise has stopped, etc., if this recoguation 
des not then cease, then it must be supposed to relate to class-notions. 
Otherwise such recognition coming to rest upon the permanence or 
steadiness of individual Sounds, the above contrary perceptions 
themselves would not be produced. Nor is this the property of Atr,,. 
because the properties of Air are not the objects of aural perception. 
Nor again 1s it the property of the utterance ; for if utterance is only 
Air, then the defect has been already pointed out ;if it is something 
else, then nobody, can say what it is. Nor again is it the property of 
resonance, for loudness, etc., are perceived also in the resonance from. 
the conch, etc., even though ya is not found there. The naturalness of 
loudness, etc., however, does not involve an intermixture of classes, for 
its diversity is obtained from its being pervaded by the class-notion of 
ga, etc., Moreover, there is a very distinct mode of distinguishing 
forms in the ga’s, etc., utterer by male and female parrots and man, 
as also in those uttered by a male and a female, as well as in those 
uttered by those who are neither males nor females ; by which a parrot, 
etc., concealed from vision by branches, a screen, etc., are inferred. 
But their being produced by external conditions does not arise from 
external conditions which can be perceived, as in “a young woman 
looking yellow with saffron.”” Nor is their being produced by external 
conditions proved by argument, for no proof of such a conclusion 
6xists. So far in brief.—37. 


Here ends the second chapter of the second book in Sankara’s 
commentary on the Vaisgesika aphorisms. 


Vivriti.—Some explain the production of Sound on the principle 

of ripples and waves. According to them, the first Sound is produced 
’ from the impact of a drum and a druin-stick, etc., within the limits of 
that particular Space. Then outside that circle and within the cuufines. 
of the ten quarters the second Sound is produced from the first, and 
extends it. After that, beyond this second circle, and within the confines. 
of the ten quarters, the third Sound is produced from the second. And 
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in the same way the production of the fourth and other Sounds should 
be understood. Others, however, hold that the production of Sound 
takes place on the principle of the ball of the kadamba flower. In their 
view, the second and other Sounds are neither single nor confined to 
the ten quarters taken together, but are produced ten-fold in ten-quar- 
ters. (Thus the one is the theory of the successive production of single 
Sounds, while the other is the theory of the simultaneous production of 
multiple Sounds). ° This is the difference. 
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BOOK THIRD—CHAPTER FIRST. 
Objects (f the senses. 


Upaskira.—Having thus in the second book completed ‘he examination of the external 
Substances, the another following the order of enumeration, now proceeds tu construot a basis 


for an inouiry respecting the Soul. 


stag shea: wR gr en 


ata: Prasiddhah, universally known, perceived. afezqial:—Indri- 
yarthah object of the senses. 
1. The objects of the senses are universally known.—117. 


The objects of the Senses, ¢. y., Smell, Taste, Colour, Touch, and 
Sound, are capable of being apprehended by the several external sens - 
organs. Amongst them, the universal cognition or experience of Sound 
having been shown by the aphorism, “ Sound is that object of which the 
organ of apprehension is the ear” (Il.a1. 21). 1h 16 mm lke Manner 
demonstrated that Smell, etc., ending with Touch (¢.e., Sinell, Taste, 
Colour, Touch) are universally known. Thus Smell is that object of 
which the organ of apprehension is the olfactory organ ; Taste is that 
object of which the organ of apprehension is the organ of taste ; Colour 
is that object of which the organ of apprehension is the eye alone ; 
Touch is that object of which the organ of apprehension is the organ of 
touch alone. And by the word, ‘ object’ there is, in all these cases, 
denoted a real entity possessed of jroperties, and therefore the defini- 
tions cannot be too wide by over-extending to Smell-ness, etc., and to 
the non-existence of Smell, etc. Hence Smell-ness is the possession of 
a sub-class of Attribute-noss, appearing in what is apprehended by the 
olfactory organ. So also with regard to Taste, etc. Consequently, 
supersensuous Smell, etc., are not left out.—l. 


Vivpiti— Prasiddhah, means subject of ascertainment by per- 


ception. 
Mark of supersenswous object. 


Upaskdra—He explains the application of the universal jexperience o° the objeots of the. 
senses to the inquiry respecting the Soul. 


sPamsaghattenatvatsarater FT URE 


afaguaaiate: Indriyirtha-prasiddhih, the universal experience of 
the objects of the senses. gfxaqdvq: Indriydrthebhyah, from the senses. 
and their object. qajeaveqg Arthdntarasya, of a different object. tg: 
Hetuh, mark. 
2. The universal experience of the objects of the senses is 
the mark of (the existence of) object different from she senses and. 
their objects.—118. 


‘Hetuh,’ +. e., Mark, ‘ Arthantarasya,’ 7, e.. of the Soul. ‘ Indriyar- 
thebhyah, 7. ¢., from the senses as well as their objects. The meaning 
is that it is the mark of the Soul which is a different object from Colour, 
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a a, ar 


etc., as well as from those which possess them. Though it is implied here 
that only kuowledge is the mark of the existence of the Soul, yet inas- 
much as there being a universal experience of the objects of the senses, 
the immediate presentation to the mind of Colour, etc., is more com- 
anonuly known, the mark of there being a Soul is described as constituted 
by that universal experience. Now this universal ex] erience must 
‘yeside somewhere, either as an effect as a water-pot, or as an Attribute, 
‘or as an Action. This universal experience, again, since it is an act in 
the same manner as cutting is an act, must be produced by an instru- 
‘ment. That which is the instrument of the universal experience is the 
senses ; and the latter, being an instrument, must be employed by a 
ageut, a3 an axe and the like, are employed. Thus, that in which this 
pai vorcel experience resides, and which employs the olfactory and other 
‘Orga: 1s - its instruments, is the Soul.—2. 


a 


the body or the senses are not the seat of perception. 


' Upa skdra.—Lest it be said, ae the body or the senses be the foundation of the universal 
experience or perception, because their presence and absence are more manifest as determin- 
ing perception. What is the use of the:supposition of any other foundation? Thus, consci- 
ousness is an attribute of the body, being its effect, like its Colour, ete. The same should be 
understood in tne case of its beirg an attribute of the senses ;” so he Bays : 


SATS: WRILUR 


@: Sah, that, 7. e., perception. qamg: Anapadegah, the semblance 
or simulacrum of a mark ; a false mark. 


igh: 


3. Perception (as a mark inferring the body or the senses as 
‘its substratum) (is) a false mark.—119. 


_. ‘Anapadeéah’ means the appearance or semblance of an ‘ apadesa,’ 
1. e., mark. Thus the meaning is that the being an effect of the body or 
the senses is the mere semblance of a mark, inasmuch as such an argu- 
ment applies to the cognition produced by a LEP is therefore not-one- 
-pointed, z. ¢., multifarious.—3. 


Hae 


Bhasya.—The sense or the object cannot be a mark for the inference 
‘of the Self. 


Sasi eae 


Above continued. 


Upa ae —It may be eae ‘* By ‘ the being an effect of the body or the sensos’ is 
meant the being an effect of them only in so far as they are determined by the characteristic 
of ecnsciousness ; whereas the whole of consciousness is not the effect of the lamp, eto. There- 
fore there is no indeterminateness of fluctuation.” So he gays : 


PRU WRI LU Ul 


arama Karanajfianat, ‘because the causes or constituents are 
devoid of cognition or consciousness. 
— (The body- or the senses cannot be the seat of perception), 


ie. there is no consciousness in the causes (t.e., the component 
parts, of the body).—120. 
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It is meant (that the body or the senses cannot be the seat of per- 
ception), because of the absence of consciousness in the hands, feet, etc., 
or in their parts, which are the causes, t.e., components of the body. For 
it is observed that the particular attributes of Earth, etc., are preceded 
by like attributes in their causes. In like manner, if there existed 
consciousness in the compouents of the body, it might possibly exist 
also in the body. But this is not the case. It canuot be urged that 
consciousness may exist alsoin the components of the body ; for it 
would entail the absence of uniformity in the actions of the body, since 
uniformity is never observed amongst a plurality of sentient beings. It 
would then als» follow that, after the amputation of the hand, there will 
be no more resollestion of that which was experieiced within the limit 
of the hand, according to the maxim, “One dves not remember that 
which has bean experieiced by another.’ Moreover, the supposition 
would entail that, after the destruction of the body, there would be no 
experiece of the corseqnences of the acts performed by the boily, e. g., 
causing hurt, ete., for certainly Maitra does not suffer the consequeces 
of the sins committed by Chaitra. And heace there would be ai anni- 
hilativ i of asts performal, aid ai acsevion of acts not performed.—4. 


The body or the senses are not the seat of perception, continue l. 


Upaskira.—It may be added in objection that consciousness exists in a minute degree in 
the components of the body, whereas it is manifest in the body, and that therefore it cannot 
be said that it is not preceded by a like attribute in the cause, nor does there arise the impos- 
sibility of uniformity. Anticipating this, he says: 


RAZ Ma WRI. IV | 


mag Karyesu, in the effects. srtq Jfianat, jbecause there would 
be consciousness. 


5. Because (there would be) consciousness in the effects.— 
i21. 


If, as a matter of fact, consciousness existed in the primary causes 
of the body, namely the ultimate atoms, then it would alsu exist in the 
water-pot, etc., which are the effects originated by them also. Moreover, 
consciousness would exist in products such as water-pots, etc., also 
because the particular attributes of Harth pervade all terrene ex- 
istence. But consciousness is not observed to exist in these 
products.—o. 


The body or the senses are not the seat of perception, continued. 


Upaskéra.—lIn anticipation of the further rejoinder that consciousness| mvy in reality 
exist, in an imperceptible degree, in the water-pot, etc., also, he says : 


AMATI URE aN 


atatz Ajfidnat, because it is not known. @ Cha, and. 


6. And because it is not known (that any minute degree of 
consciousness exists in the water-pot, etc).—.122. . 
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The meaning is that there is no consciousness in the water-jar, 
etc., iliasmuch as itis not known by any means of knowledge. If you 
admit that which is beyond the range of all means of knowledge, then 
you will have to admit also that a hare has horns, and so on. For, by 
no kind of evidence, is it known that consciousness exists in the 
water-jar, etc.—6. 


Vivriti.—It is more proper to conceive some one other substance as 
the seat of consciousness than to imagine a plurality of consciousness 
in various portions of matter. This is the import. 


On the theory that consciousness resides in the body, recollection 
of what is experienced in infancy, will be impossible in youth, etc, 
because of the non-existence of that which had the experience, since 
the destruction of the infant-body must be observed by the destruction 
of its material. Similarly, there would be no activity at sucking the 
breasts on the part of a child just born, because of the impossibility 
at that stage of the understanding that this is the means of attaining 
the desirable which is the cause of activity. According to the advocate 
of the existence of a separate conscious being, the activity explained by 
the possibility of reminiscence due to the impression produced by the 
understanding in the previous birth that this is the means of attaining 
the desirable. Recollection of other experiences in the previous birth 
does not take place owing the absence of appropriate external 
stimuli. 


Bhasya.—reads III. i.5 and 6as one aphorism, and explains it in 
the sense that as cognition is found within one effect, e.g., the body, 
and is not found within another effect, e. g., a jar, therefore, it follows 
that there can be no cognition in their combinative causes (which must 
be same in both cases). 

Fallacious mark. 

Upaskira.—lt may be urged, ‘‘ It has been affirmed that an employer (a presiding soul) 
is inferred from tho organ of hearing jand other instruments. But this is not a legitimate 
inferencs, for the auditory and other organs are neither identical with, nor are produced 
by, the Soul, and, unless one of these alternatives be admitted, therejis:no proof of the universal 


Gconcomitance or inseparable existence of these organs and the Soul ; and, unless there be such 
inseparable existence, there can be no inference.” So he says in reply : 


Heqag eqs: UR IZIGU 


Beqq Auyat, something else. wt Eva, certainly. ¥g: Hetuh, make. 
gfa Iti, hence. gaqag:, Anapadeégah, no mark. ; 


7. A mark is certainly something else (than that of which 
it is a mark). Hence (a mark, which is identical with the thing 
of which it isa mark, is) no mark (at all.)—123. 


The mark or means of proof can but be something else than that 
which is t» be proved. It cannot be identical with that which is to be 
proved ; for, were it so, it would follow that the thing which is to be 
proved, would have no differance from the means of proof. Therefore, 
means of proof, constituted by identity with that which isto be proved, 
ig no means of proof, ¢.e., no mark at all.—7. 
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Bhasya.—Something quite different is the mark of inference of the 
Self; the sense or the object cannot be sucha mark. What this 
‘ something quite different ’ is, is deslared in the eighteenth aphorism 
of this chapter. 

Faltacious mark—continued. 
Upaskira.—It be may said, ‘As the Sonl is not identical with the auditory and ‘other 


organs of sense, so there is no production of the latter from the former. For the seiseorgans 
of hearing, otc., are not producd from the Soul, as smoke is produced from fire” So he says : 


AWA TAA SATS: UW ZILLES 


gaat Arthantaram, any one thing : fg Hi, because. qaj-acer Arth- 
Anutarasya, of any other thing. BATT: Anapadeégh, not a mark. 


8. (Although a mark is quite different from that of which 
it is a mark, still they are not wholly unconnected), for, any o:e 
thing cannot be a mark of any other thing.—124. 


Because, as the effect, e. y., smoke, etc., isa different thing from 
an ass, so it is also a different thing from its cause, e. g., fire, etc. So 
that in the absence of any distinction in respect of being a different 
object, a particular nature is the regulative principle here, whereby 
the sinoke does not infer an ass, but only fire. And if that nature 
belongs to any thing other than the effect, then that too really becomes 
amark. Thus an effect cannot be a mark, if itis devoid of the parti- 
cular nature intended here. Thus, identity and causation only cons- 
titute inseparable existence or universal concomitance ; these two are 
reduced into inseparable existence ; or, it is co-ordinate with them as 
the principle of inference ; or, its apprehension is dependent upon 
the apprehension of the above two only. Hence the aphorism is only 
the statement of an argument for causing confusion to the disciples 
in the above way. This is the import.—8. 


Marks of inference. 


Upaskdra.—Now, in order to make it clear that: universal concomitance or inseparable 
existence may be found elsewhere than in the cases of identity and causation, he says : 


aah caaetaeaas RUT TU RI LTE 


await Sarayogi, the conjunct. qqatfa Samavayi, the combined or in- 
herent. vara anata Ekairthasamavayi, the combined together in ore 
thing, or co-inherent. ffetfa Virodhi, the contradictory. 


9. The conjunct, the combined, the con-combined, and the 
contradictory also (are marks of inference).—125. 


“The body has skin, because it is the body’’—here the mark is 
the conjunct or the contiguous. For skin is described as a natural in- 
tegument of matter capable of growth and decay. And it is neither an 
effect nor a cause of the body, but merely produced together with the 
body and in invariable conjunction with it. Similarly, the combined is 
alsoa mark. For instance, “ Ether possesses Magnitude or extension, 
because it is a Substance, like a water-pot, etc.’”’; here Magnitude or ' 
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extension which is to be proved is proved by the property of Substance- 
ness which is in essential combination with Ether. Or, to take another 
example. Tho extension of an atom, a particular form or limit of exten- 
sion or Magnitude is proved by this that the relativity or degree of 
extension or Magnitude must somewhere cease ; whereby the ultimate 
atom is inferred as that in which the limit of extension rests. 

The inference of Ether by Sound, etc., and the inference of the Soul 
by knowledge, etc., are infereices of the cause by the effect ; so that 
they are not instanced here.—9. 


Marks of inference—continued. 


Upaskira —Tie author of the aphorisms illustrates the co-inherent or co-existent 


BIT PAMALET 21 Vt Yo ti 


CE] Karyyam, an effect. aizqfraceq Karyyantarasys, of another offect. 
10. One effect (may be the mark of inference) of another 
effect.—126. 


An effect €.g., Colour, is the mark of another effect, e. g., Touch. 
This is merely illustrative. Thus, that which is not an effect, e. g., the 
unity of Ether, is a mark of the individual separateness of Ether, and 
so in the case of its extreme largeness.—10. 


Above continued. 


Upaskira.—He illustrates the contradictory mark, 


trays BATU PLT 1 Vel 


fait Virodhi, the contradictory. aye Abhtitam, the non-existent, 
or non-product, or that which has not taken place. yaeq Bhitasya, of 
the existent, or that which has taken place. 


11. The opposite, i.e. the non-existent (is a mark) of the 
existent.—127. 


That which has not taken place,e. g.,ashower,'is a mark of that which 
has taken place, e. g., the conjunction of air and clouds, (where clouds 
being dispersed by air, showers do not twke place). So also is the 
recitation of a mantra which is the contradictory or counter-agent of 
atumour, etc. Thus that which has not taken place, 4. e., has not been 
produced, e.g., a tumour, etc., is the mark ef that which has taken 
place, e. g., the recitation of a mantra or sacred text, (where a tumour is 
prevented by the recitation of the appropriate mantra).—l4. 


Marks of inference—continued. 


Upaskéra.—He gives another illustration of a contradictory mark : 


TAATAT USIP UU 


ad Bhitam, that which has taken place. Bqaeyq Abhitasya, of that 
which has not taken place. . 
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12. That which has taken place, (is a mark) of that which 
has not taken place.—128. 


That which has taken place, e.g , a tumour, etc., is a mark of that 
which has not taken place, e. g., the, recitation of a mantra. So also that 
which has taken place, e. y., the conjunction of air and cloudsis amark 
of that which has not taken place, e. g., a shower. Similarly that which 
has taken place, e. g.. a burn, is a mark of that which has not taken 
place, e. g., the application of a gem, etc., to destroy the burning pcwer 
of the fire. Similar instances should be understood.—12. 


Above continued. 


Upaskdra.— He illustrates another contradictory mark : 


Jat TAT UW RUT UU 


qa: Bhatah, that which has taken place yaeq Bhitasya, of that 
which has taken place. 


13.—That which has taken place, (is a mark) of that which 
has taken place.—129. 


There is sometimes inference of an existing contradictory from an- 
other existing contradictory ; as when, on seeing a snake swelling with 
anger, it is inferred that there is a1 ichnenmon behind a bush. In this 
case, the snake excited is that which is, existe: t, a1d the ichneumen 
hidden by the bush is also in oxisterce. Therefore, an existent, 
as the mark of another existent object. On the other hand, a shower 
cannot exist at the same time as the conjunction of air and clouds, 
nor can tumours, etc., co-exist with the recitation of mantras.—13. 


Marks of inference—continued. 


Upaskdrc.—Now he shows the importance or use of the above recapitulation : 


Sa SAHATEIATET WRI U RU 


sffeqedandaa Prasiddhipirvakatvat, because preceded by (the re- 


collection of) the ‘pervasion’ or universal relation. qqzmeq Apadefasya, 
of the mark. 


14. (These are valid marks), because the characteristic of an 
inferential mark is that it is preceded by (the recollection of the} 
universal relation (of itself and of that of which it is a mark).— 
£30, 


‘ Prasiddhi ’ means recollection of universal relation. ‘ Apadeéga ” 
denotes a mark. Therefore the mark attended with the recollection of 
universal relation, is described by that member of an argument which 
states the mark, or by that member which states the deduction ; so that 
the mark is, as has been stated, preceded by recollection of universal 
relation. Thus universal relation, (t.e.,a true major premiss) exists 
in all these cases of inference of an agent by the instruments suchas 
the organ of hearing, etc., and of the Soul as their substratum by the 
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attributes such as knowledge, etc.; whereas there is no universal rela- 
tion in the inference by which you (é. e., the opponent) have sought to 
establish knowledge as a1 attribute of the body, through the mark 
that it is an effect of the body. his is the import. 


It way be asked, what is this universal relation ? It is not merely 
inviolable relation ; for, in the case of inference from cause to effect, 
it is not known that inviolable or invariable concomitance is the being 
not the gronnd of the co-existence of the absolute non-existence of 
that which has to be proved, and because inference from cause to effect 
it is impossible that invariable coucomitance is the not being the seat 
of that which is not the seat of that which has to be proved, and 
also be :ause smoke, etc., are the seat of that whichis not the seat of 
that, whateve: it may be, which has to be proved. 


Nor is it inseparable existence, for that is either the non-existence 
of the mark 11 the abseace of that which is to be proved, or existence 
ofthe mark after deduction has been drawn from that which is to be 
provel. It cannot be said that because sometimes there is non-existence 
~ of smoke, also where no ass exists, and there is existence of smoke also 
where an ass exists, therefore uniform agreement and uniform difference 
are intended here ; bécause the very same uniformity is the subject of 
enquiry. 


Nor is it relation toawhole. If it be the relation of the whole of 
the major term to the middle term, such relation does not exist even 
in the case of smoke, etc., which are not equally pervasive as their 
corresponding major terms. Let it be relation of the whole of the 
middle term to the major term ; but this is impossible, for there does 
not exist in the whule of the middle term relation to a single major 
term. Let it be relation of the whole of the majur term to the whole 
of the middle term. This also is not valid, for it is nowhere possible 
that there should be relation of the whole of the major term to the 
whole of the middle term, inasmuch as the individuals denoted by the 
major and ths middle term are related each to each. And in the 
case of the terms being unequally pervasive, there would bea want 
of pervasion or universal relation. 


Nor is the relation essential. For essence means either the nature 
or condition of a thing, or (condition in itself, or production by itself). 
Now, if the nominal affix which converts ‘essence’ into the form 
“ essential,’ has the sense of production thereby, then the definition 
will be too narrow to apply to universal relation characterised as 
Combination. If the affix bears the sense of dependence upon it or 
residing in it, in that case also the definition will be too narrow to 
apply to Combination, for combination does not reside in, ¢. e., depend 
upon, anything whatever ; and also because even Conjunction neither 
resides in, Nor is produced by, smoke-ness, etc., which are the pro- 
perties of the middle term. 


Nor is the relation, non-accidental or non-coditional. For an 
upadhi, accident or external co idition, itself is difficult to ascribe, and 
were it easy to ascribe, would be diffisult to conceive. And were it 
easy to conceive, it would still’ involve ‘ mutual dependence’ or 
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‘ reciprocity ’ or argument in @ circle, for there being pervasion of 
the major term, the conception of the non-pervasion, etc., of the middle 
term would depend upon the conception of the universal relation. 


Nor is universal relation mere relation. Fcr, though variable 
relation also appears as universal relation, though its reference to 
particular’ place and particular time, yet, as the knowledge of it does 
not govern the infereutial process, it is, therefore, required to deter- 
‘mine that universal relation only which, by being cane will become 
the means of inference. - 


Nor is nniversai relation co- -existonce with the major term which 
is not the counter-opposite of the absolute non-existence appertaning to 
that which contains the middle term, (7. ¢., the minor term). For fire 
also is the counter- -opposite of the absolute non-existence, preset in 
that which has smoke, since it is not that. i in a kitchen hearth there is 
‘not the absolute non-existence of volcanic ite. = ln such an, intance 
‘as “This has conjuncetion, because it is a “Substance,” the definition 
‘would become too narrow, as the absolute non- -existence of Conjunction 
‘would be co-extonsive with the mark or means of inference. It cannot 
‘be said; Universal relation is co-extension with the major term as 
is not the counter- -opposite of the absolute’ tion-existence which 
co-extensive with itself and whichis the contradictory of the ph ae 
opposite, because the absvlute non-existence of conjunction falls short 
of being the contradictory of the counteropposite.” For the absolute 
non-existence of conjunction also is the contradictory of the counter- 
opposite ; otherwise, it would be useless to imagine differences of 
,delimiting circumstances for differances,.of. delimitations are not 
imagined for the purpose of ae the states oe beng produced and 
non-eternal. . o aye 


‘. Nor is universal relation the not bei the parrot q Or substratum 
‘of non-co-extension: with the major term; for in the inférence from 
‘cause to effect, there is not konwn any such non-co-extension with the 
«major term. It is in fact another form of being th- foundation of that: 
-which is not the foundation of the major tern: 


‘Nor is the universal relation of a thing the possession of the form 
which determines its relation to something élse, for the characteristic 
of fire also hasthe function of, determining relation to or the co- 
extension of smoke. It cannot be sait that because of wider extension 
this i is not the case ; for it is obsevred that, that which determines the 
pervasion (¢. g., fir 8) has a wider extension (in other words, fire exists 
where there is no smoke), and the characteristic of Smoke. also has a 
wider extension inasmuch as there exists smoke pendant on the surface 
of the sky e.g.,in clouds). Iftherefore, a qualification be added for 
the purpose of excluding such instances, then it. must be allowed that, 
that which determines the characteristic of being the middle term 
(vydpya) the same is intended to determine the characteristic of being 
co-extended, and hence there is the fallacy of self-dependence (dimdéra- 
ya). The view also that two things are universally related, when the 
one possesses the form of: deter mining the co- -existence of the other in @ 
common substratum, i is fallacious in the same way- 


‘In reply to the above objections, we may proceed to state as 
follows: pervasion or universal relation is a non-accidental relation ; 
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while by the being non-accidental is meant co-existence in the same 
substratum with a variably present sddhya or that which has to be 
proved (i.e., the major term which is predicated of the minor, in the con- 
clusion), of all those in which the mark or middle term is sometimes 
present and sometimes absent, or co-existence in the sanie substratum 
with a sddhyd co-existent with the absolute non-existence of the counter- 
opposites of all those which are the counter-opposites of the absolute nor - 
existence co-existing in the same substratum with the mark. The mean- 
ing of the two expressions is co-existence in the sane substratum with 
the sddhya which is not pervaded by anything that does not pervade the 
sddhana or the middle term ; in other words, it is the characteristic :f 
being pervaded by all that which is yervasive of the sddhya. It may 
be said that this is difficult to understand from the’ relative com- 
pound which has been employed here. For this reason there is 1eed of 
observation and argument also. In other words, pervasion, vydpii, is 
co-existence in the same substratum with the sddhya which is uot the 
counter-opposite of the absolute non-existence co-existing in the same 
substratum with the sddhana. By absolute non-existence is intended 
that which possesses the counter-opposite determined by the genera of 
fire-ness, etc., Therefore, even though in the smoke of the kitchen 
hearth there is co-existence in the same substratum with the alsoluie 
non-existence of mountain fire, yetit is no fault, because there never 
arises the intuition that there is not fire in that which has smoke. 
Snbstanceness, however, is never co-existentin the same substratum 
with the absolute non-existence of the charateristic of being in co1- 
junction, for we never have the intuition that substance is not con- 
junct, because, although conjunctions singly do not appear in that 
which is the subject of pervasion, yet the generic quality of being 
conjunct appears in that whichis the subject of pervasion, and is 
itself pervasive. 


Objection.—But the being non-accidental implies the absence of 
accident or adjunct, wpddhi ; and upddhz itself is difficult to obtain. 


Answer.—It is not so. Because the characteistic of wpddhi belongs 
to that which does not pervade the sddhana, i. e., the middle term, while 
it does pervade the sddhya, i. e., the major term. So it has been said, 
“ wupdadhi is that which is dependent upon another upddhi, (for determin- 
ing non accidentality), in the caseof the sddhkana, and which is not 
dependent upon another upddhs, (for determining non-accidentality), 
in the case of the sddhya.” 


Objection.—But the definition does not include an wpddhi which is 
only non-pervasive of thesddhya. For example, Airis perceptible, because 
it is the substratum of touch which is perceptible. Here the possession 
of developed colour is such an wpddhi. So also is the characteristic of 
being produced by eating herbs (which might produce blackness), in, 
“He is black, because he is the son of Mitra ” (a low-born woman). For, 
the possession of developed colour is not pervasive of perceptibility, 
since it does not exist in the perception of the Soul as well as of Attri- 
bute and Action ; nor is the characteristic of being produced by eating 

“herbs jervasive of blackness, since it does not exist in the case of the 
blacki.ess of the black crow, cuckoo, cloud, black-berries, etc. 
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ee 


Answer.—The objection is not valid. For, that which is non-perva- 
sive of the sddhana, while it is pervasive of the sddhya as finally deter- 
mined,—the same is intended asthe upddhi. And a sddhya becomes 
finally determined, when it 1s determined by a property, by determina- 
tion by which the pervasiveness of the wpddhi remains unbroken. In the 
instances given the possession of developed colour is pervasion of per- 
ceptibility by the determination or limitation of external substantiality, 
and is apprehended by agreement and difference. As regards the second 
instance, it has been ascertaiued in the works of Charaka, Sugruta, and 
other medical writers, that the characteristic of being produced by 
eating herbs is pervasive towards the sddhya determined by the black- 


ness of a person, which can be produced (artificially). Other cases 
should be similarly understood. 


Odjection.—Still it is not the meaning of the word, updphi. An 
wpdadhi is something the property of which shines in another object, e.g., 
a China rose, etc., in reference to a crystal, etc. In the case of an un- 
equally pervaded wpddhi, there being absence of the characteristic of 


that which can be pervaded, its property cannot shine in the approved 
sddhana. 


Answer.—This is true. The primary use of the word, upddhi, is 
only where it is equally pervaded (as the sddhya), e. g.,in the possession 
of fire produced from moist faggots, (for wherever there is such fire, 
there is smoke, and vice versa). In other places, its use is secondary. 
The secondary sense infers variation, or deviation, according to the 
rule that, that which deviates from the pervader of something, also 
deviates from that thing. And there exists sidhana which doviates from 
the wpddhi which is pervasive of the sddhya. Hence, that the sddhana 
deviates from the sddhya, and that, that which is not pervaded by that 
which pervades an object, is also not pervaded by that object, together 
infer that there is no proof of the characteristic of being pervaded, or 
brings forward a contrary argument, satpratipaksa,* there being proof 
of the non-existence of the sddhya from the non-existence of the upddhi, 
which is pervasive of the sddhya, in the paksa, t. e., the subject, which 
is the minor term). So it has been said, ‘“‘ The disputant may bring 
forward an upddhi, governing the sddhya finally determined, even 
though it be divorced from the rule or determination of the sddhya 
maintained by the speaker, such upddhi being equally (a means of 
discrediting the conclusion, or) a source of satpratipaksa.’’ And such 
updadhi is brought forward by arguments adverse to the absence of 
arguments in favour of bdadha obstruction, (¢.e., the certainty of the 
non-existence of the sddhya), and deviation (2. e., the non-co-existence 
of the sddhana with the sddhya). 


It has boen held that by the non-co-existence of which the non-cc= 
existence of the sddhana with the sddhya arises, the same is upddhi. But 
here the instrumental case-ending is used to express neither instrument, 
nor means, mode, nor mark. Nor isthe construction to be completed 
thus, By the non-co-existence of which being known, the non-co-existence 
of the sddhana with the sddhya becomes known; for the definition, not 


* satpratipaksa has been defined as ‘* an argument which contains a counter-mark capable 
of demonstrating the non-existence ef that which has te be proved,” (vide ‘Tarka-samgraha). 


o 
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applying to an unknown upddhi, would not apply to upddhis in obvious 
cases of non-co-existence. It is diffcult to ascertain it (7. e., wpddht) 
significatively or by its significance, since it is impossible to formulate 
or invent, an wpddht without (first) establishing the characteristic of 
being the means of the inference of nou-co-existence. The characteris- 
tic of being other than the paksa (or the subject of the conclusion), 
again, though suffering from the characteristic of an wpddht, is yet not 
an upddhi ; for, it would involve obstruction to itself, e. g., dubiousness 
and not-one-pointedness in the paksa. For if there is no doubt about 
it, then it is not a paksa ;1f it isa paksa, then doubt is necessary, and 
consequently, dubiousness and not-one-pointed-ness become certain. 
That which remains to be said on this topic, may be sought in the 
Mayttkha.—14. 
Enumerration of fallactes. 
Upaskaésa.—Now, with a view to distinguish (logical) marks (of inference) which have 


gone before as well as those which will come hereafter, from fallacious marks, he begins the 
section of fallacies, ardjsays : 


BAMASISAINSMSAT AKAMAIAAINST: W RUZ URW U 


gafag: Aprasiddhah, unproved. qaqay: AnApedesgah, a fallacious 
mark. aq Asan, non-existent. aan: Sandigdhah, dubious. ¥ Cha, and. 
gaqeq: Anapadesak, A fallacious mark. 


15. The unproved is a false mark ; the non-existent and the 
dubious also are false marks.—131. 


‘ Aprasiddhah, means that which is not pervaded or in universal 
relation, and that the universal relation of which has not been observed, 
and that which is in opposite universal relation, 4. e., the contradictory. 
The word includes the two forms of the unproved, in point of universal 
relation or being pervaded, and the contradictory. ‘ Asan’ means non- 
existent in the paksa or the minor term, ¢. e., that which hag not the 
property or possibility of residing in the paksa or subject. And this is 
due sometimes to the unreality of the form (attributed to the mark), and 
sometimes to the absence of uncertainty and the desire to prove “as) in 
the proof of that which has been already proved. ‘Sandigdhah’ means 
that which causes the doubt whether the sddhya be existent or non-exist- 
eut Gin the subject of the conclusion). And this arises sometimes from 
the observation of common property, sometimes from the observation of 
a nou-common property, aud sometimes from the observation of the 
mark accompanying the sddhya as well as its non-existence. The first 
is general multifarious, the second is particular multifarious, and the 
third is inconclusive.—1d. 


Bhasy1.—splits up TIL. i. 15 into two aphorisms: “ Aprasidhah 
anapadesah ” and Asanasandigdhah cha anapadesah.” 
Fallacy illustrated. 


Upaskéra.—Oi the above-mentioned false marks, he gives an illustration or a mark which 
is fallacious because it is not pervaded by the denotation of the major term, also because it is 
contradictory, and also because it is not known to exist in the form attributed to it : 


wena galt teat: WALL LAU 
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qena— Yasmat, because. fauay Visdni, (It) has horns. aang Tasmat, 
therefore. sq: Aévah, a horse. 


16. Because (it) has horns, therefore (it is) a horse.—132. 


Where, the body of an ass becoming the paksa or subject of the 
conclusion, such confusion, as “ This is what is a horse, because it has 
horns,” due to the observation of the negative co-existence (or, simply, 
disagreement) that that which is not a horse is not horned asa hare, 
a jackal, a man, a imonkey, etc., prevails, there it is an example of the 
not-pervaded, the unreal, and the contradictory marks (i.e., the 
fallacies of nou-pervasion, unreality, and coutradiction).—16. 


Above continued. 


Upaskéra.—He illustrates multifariousness : 


TEATS ATA TAT A AT HT AHEM STATA WR 81 RU 


qeqa, Yasmat, because. feat Visini, (it) has horns. watq Tasmat, 
therefore. mt: Gauh, a cow. gf iti, such, this. @ Cha, and. satataneq 


Anaikantikasya, of a not-one-pointed or many-sided mark. g321@TIRy 
Udahsranam, an example. 


17. And, “Because (it) has horns, therefore (it is) a cow,” 
such is the example of a many-sided (mark).—133. 


Where, taking a buffalo as the paksa or subject, itis concluded that 
it is a cow because it has horns, there is general many-sided-ness. But 
when it is concluded that Ether is eternal because it is the seat of 
Sound, then there is particular many-sided-ness. So also in such ex- 
amples as‘ Sound is non-eternal because it is sound,” there being no 
universal relation, there is only particular many-sided-ness. But when 
the sddhya or the middle term is proved (to exist) only in the paska or 
the minor term, by bringing forward arguments which exclude vipaksa* 
or contrary instances, it is then,thatis, when co-existence with sapaksat 
(or objects of the same class as the paksa), recomes known, that the 
mark of inference is a valid mark, for a paksa+t also must be a sapaksa. 


There, (i. e.,in the fifteenth Sdéram above), the unproved is that 
which is not proved by pervaded appearance in the paksa. And it is 
three-fold : (a) unproved in point of being pervaded, (b) unproved as 
such or by itself, (7. e., in respect of the form attributed to it), and (c) 
unproved by substratum or situation. Of these, the unproved in point 
of being pervaded, is that of which the pervasion or invariable co-exist- 
ence has not been observed, whether from the non-observation of 
actually existing pervasion, or from the non-existence of pervasion. 
Hence the non-existence of favourable arguments, etc., are different 
kinds of the unproved. And this invalid mark has a thousand divisions 
according to the diversity of impossibility of predicate, impossibility of 


* Vipaksa is that wherein the non-existence of that which has to be proved, is certain. 
+ Sapaksa is that wherein the existence of that which has to be proved, is certain. 


t Paksa or subject, is that wherein the existence of that which hasto be proved, is 
doubtful, A 
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‘subject, impossibility of both, uncertainty and impossibility of predicate, 
uncertainty and impossibility of subject, uncertainty and impossibility 
of both, and so on. And in all these cases, only absence of proof can be 
-discerned. 


Here the idea is this: The mark of inference is of three kinds only, 
according to its division into the purely positive, the positive-and- 
negative, and the purely negative. Amongst these, the purely positive 
-is an attribute belonging to all subjects of attributes, (7. e., objects) ; 
.e.g., Knowableness, nameableness, qualifiability, predicability, absolute 
non-existence of annihilation in attributes etc., destructible by the 
destruction of the subtratum of the absolute non-existence of eternal 
-substances, etc. For, no such thing exists, as that in which these 
attributes do not exist. The characteristic of the purely positive, there- 
fore, is that it penetrates everywhere, or that it is the counter-opposite 
of absolute non-existence. Though these exist in themselves also, 
(and so that uniformity of the mutual distinction of the container and 
the contained, is violated), that is no fault; for it has been said, “ In 
the case of appearance or existence (of one thing in another), recourse 


‘should be had to proof, and not to that which establishes difference and 
non-difference.”’ 


That mark is purely positive, of which the sddhyais purely positive. 
Of this there are four forms, namely, existence of the paksa, existence 
of the sapaksa, unobstructedness, andthe not being confronted with a 
satpratipaksa or equally valid argument to the contrary, which are the 
meaus of leading to inference. The same, together with the non-exist- 
ence of the vipaksa are the five forme of the positive-and-negative. 
With the exception of the existence of the sapaksa the remaining are 
the four forms of the purely negative. That mark, therefore, is a mere 
semblance, zt. e., a false mark, which is void of one or another of all the 
forms which, as a true mark, it might possess as the means of leading 
+o an inference. Accordingly, the characteristic of being a false mark 
or fallacy, is the being void of One or another of the forms which are 
the means of leading to an inference. Hence doubt also, like certainty, 
about the voidness of one or another of these forms, is an obstruction 
to inference, and proof of the inconclusiveness of the mark put forward 
by the speaker. But the purely positive and purely negative mark; do 
not become fallacies by being void of one or another of their forms ; 
because, in the case of the purely positive, non-existence of the vipaksa, 
and in the case of the purely negative, existence of the sapaksa, lack 
the characteristic of being the means of leading to an inference. Simi- 
larly, the unproved by situation (e. g., a castle in theair), the unproved 
by itself (e. g., a golden lion), and the unproved in part, are fallacies 
by reason of the absence of that form which is existence of the paksa ; 
the unproved in point of being pervaded, the contradictory, and the 
general many-sided, are fallacies by reason of defect in that form 
which is non-existence of vipaksa; the particular many-sided and the 
inconclusive are fallacies by reason of defect as regards existence of 
‘the sapaksa ; the obstructed and the confrouted with an equally valid 
argument to the contrary, are fallacies by reason of the absence of 
the characteristics of not being obstructed and of not being confronted 
‘with an equally valid argument to the contrary. So also, accidental— 
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ness and inapplicability do not lead to inference, because of the 
absence of certainty of the non-existence of the vipaksa; absence of 
favourable argument, and unfavourable argument, also do not lead to 
inference because of the absence of certainty of the non-existence of 
the vipaksa. In like manner, apparent (but fallacious) exainples, 
inadequate in regard tothe sddhya, or in regard to the sddhana, 
or in regard to both, if invalid as being fallacies, are so through the 
uncertainty of the existence of the sapaksa. If they are fallacious by 
themselves as being examples in appearance only, yet they are so 
mediately through the mark which is the same uncertainty of existence 
of the sapaksa. 


Marks of which the positiveness or agreement is not manifest, and 
marks of which the negativeness or difference is not manifest, however, 
are resolved only into the insuflicient, the inopportune, and the ground 
of defeat. 


Self-dependence, mutual dependence, circle in an argument, and 
infinite regression, by unsettling the certainty of universal relation or 
pervasion, become deficient in respect of one or the other of the forms 
of existence of the sapaksa and non-existence of the vipaksa, and there- 
by acquire the nature of fallacies. 


Amongst these fallacies, that is accompanied with non-co-existence, 
which causes doubt alternating between the existeace and the non- 
existence of the s@adhya. The contradictory is that fallacy which pro- 
duces certainty of the non-existence of the sddhya. The unproved is 
that which is void of pervasion, existence in the paksa and proving. 
According to Kasgyapa, obstruction and an equally valid argument to 
the contrary are not independent fallacies. Of these, obstruction 
resolves itself either as the unproved by situation, or as the many- 
sided ; as it has been said, “ In obstruction (bddhd), the mark is either 
non-existent in the paksa, or is many-sided.” An equally valid argu- 
ment to the contrary, also by causing doubt in respect of pervasion or 
invariable co-existence, etc., in other places, really resolves itself into 
the many-sided, etc. 

The writer of the vritit, however, says that the word, ‘ cha,’ in the 
Sitram, sofagismamisag afaraaaqg: (III, i, 15, cbed), has tho sense of 
bringing forward badhd (obstruction) and satpratipaksa (an equally valid 
argument to tho contrary), and thereby follows the view of Gautama 
as expressed in the sdtram, “ Fallacies are five, that whichis accompanied 
with non-co-existence, the contradictory, that which is identical with 
the paksa that which isidentical with the sddhya and that which is 
post in time,’(Nyd4ya Sitram, 1. ii.4). But, from such statements as 
“ The contradictory, the unproved, and the dubious, declared Kagyapa, 
are no marks,” it appears that the Sitrakdra, 7. e.. Kanada), himself 
was inclined to uphold the threefoldness of fallacy. The word ‘ cha,” 
however, has the object of bringing forward what has been stated 
before. 


This ‘s the idea. J have not dilated upon it for fear of increasing 
the bulk of the book. More details should be sought in Maytkha.—17. 


Mark of Inference of Soul. : 


Upaskdra.—He now points out the result of the analysis of fallacies : 
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sidtPaarteheeataitert warra uk) tte A 


aaaraqa afraaia Atma-indriya-artha-sannikarsit, from contact 
of the soul, the sense, and the object. qq Yat, which. facqqag Nispadyate, 
is produced. ay Lat, that. qeqq Anyat, other, different. 

18. That (¢. e., knowledge) which is produced from the 


contact of the soul, the sense, and the object, is other (than a false 
mark).—134. 


From the contact of the soul, the sense, and the object, it is know- 
ledge that is produced. And it is a mark of the existence of the soul, 
and, as such a mark, is different from the unproved, the contradictory, 
aud the many-sided, that is to say, is nota fallacy. Thus, knowledge 
is, in two ways, airark of the existence of the soul;either by the 
inference that kuowledge must reside somewhere, because it 1s an effect, 
like colour, etc., or by assuming the form of recognition, e. g., “‘ 1 who 
saw ain the same as | who am touching.”’ In the former case, effectness 
belonging to knowledge is not unproved, because of the assertion 
“ (that) which is produced ;”’ nor it is contradictory, for here, as in all 
other instances of analoguous inference or inference from a sdmdnya- 
todrista or commonly-observed mark, there can be no contradiction ; 
nor is it many-sided, for the very same reasen. So that by means of 
the commonly observed characteristic, appertaining to it, viz., of being 
an effect or an attribute, knowledge truly becomes a mark of the 
existence of the soul. Recognition, again, resiling from other agents, 
resolves into having but one agent or cause. 


(The Bauddha theory criticised.) 


Objectton.—Recognition may be also due entirely to the relation of 
effect and cause subsisting between understanding and consciousness. 


Answer.—This cannot be, as it would entail recognition also, of the 
understandings of the disciple and the preceptor. 


Objection.—But relation of the matter (7. e., knowledge which causes 
activity or inclination) and the form does not exist there; and that 
relation is the exciting cause of recognition. 


Answer.—‘Matter,’ having the property of Substance, cannot 
possibly exist in the understanding (which is an attribute). Even if 
its existence were possible, understandings being momentary, recogni- 
tion of what was perceived before, would not be possible. For, no 
impression is thrust into subsequent understandings by a previous 
understanding, since you do not admit the existence of an abiding 
impression. And if it consists of the form of a stream of temporary 
understandings, it cannot be the cause of recollection at another time, 
nor of recognition. 


Objeetion.—The stream of subjective consciousness, which is really 
different from the stream of objective consciousness, is that which re 
collects as well as that which recognises. 
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Answer.—I\f it is permanent, then our obeject is fulfilled. If it is of 
the form of a stream of temporary understandings, then it has not yet 
freed itself fromthe fault already pointed out; for then even there 
can be no permanent impression. Moreover, proof is wanting that it 
is something different froin objective consciousness. 


Objectton.—Proof is supplied by the stream of understandings, ‘I 
am,’ ‘am,’ and so on. 


Answer.—May be. Butif here states of objective consciousness. 
take in or receive as their matter, only the subjective consciousz.ess, 
then, in the absence of the characteristic of being the matter, from the- 
states of objective consciousness, their eflicient causality also will. 
disappear ; for efficient causality is derived fromthe characteristic of 
being pervaded by the characteristic of the material cause. 


Objection.—Let there be no efficient causality also. 


Answer.—tIn that case, their existence also is gone. For the cha- 
racteristic of an entity or real substance is that it is the means of 
serving necessary purposes. 


Objection.— Both the streams are received, as material, jointly by 


the stream of objective consciousiess and the streain of subjective 
consciousness. 


Answer.—lf it is so, then what fault has been committed by con- 


junction of wholes made up of parts, etc., when you also admit that 
a cause can operate at a different place ? 


Therefore, recognition proves, as being permanent, the soul which 
is inferred by knowledge, as its substratum. Hence nothing remains 
unproved. 


Or, the sitram, araftameatrntig afacwad aad is calculated to 
refute the Samkhya theory that the understanding, being eternal, is 
not fit to infer the soul as its cause. It should be, then, interpreted 
thus: what you call the principle or entity, viz., the understanding, is 
nothing but knowledge; for, there is the statement of synonyms, 
namely, ‘“ understanding, comprehension, knowledge.” And it is 
produced from the contact of the soul, etc., and is really other than 
the inner sense the existence of which you admit. This is the meaning. 


The import, therefore, is that that das become the mark of the ex- 
istence of the soul.—18. 


Vivrits.—He gives another proof of the existence of the Soul : 


From ‘contact, t.e., of the mind with the ‘object of the sense,’ which 
is the ‘soul,’ in other words, from the conjunction of the soul and the 
mind, the ‘knowledge which is produced,’ in the form of “1 am happy,” 
etc., is ‘different,’ i.e., other than inference, as a proof of the existence 
of the Soul. This is a roundabout way of indicating that knowledge 
produced by the cognition of the soal and the mind, is perceptual, 
since the definition of perception is knowledge produced from the 
contact of the senses ond objects. Altongh such perception does not 
prove the soul as different from the body, etc., yet, as it proves the 
soul in general, it is unobstructed. This is the import. 
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Or, the sdtram states that the mark which infers the soul, is not a 
false mark. 


Marks of Inference of other Souls. 


Upaskéra.—Having described the inference of one’s own soul, he now shows the 
inference of other souls : 


Saar a GaAs ze oer fare Bt 21 en 


agfafiad} Pravritti-nivritti, activity and inactivity, occupation and 
withdrawal. @ Cha and. seaaft Pratyag-atmani, in the in-going or 
in-dwelling soul, in one’s own soul. w€ Driste, observed. aca Paratra, 
elsewhere, of other souls. fama Lingam, mark. 


19, And activity and inactivity, observed in one’s own soul, 
are the marks of (the existence of) other souls.—135. 


‘Pratyag-atmani’ means in one’s own soul. ‘ Pravritti-nivritti’ are 
particular volitions caused by desire and aversion. By them are 
produced bodily actions, characterised as Qgt or muscular motion, of 
which the objects are the acqisition of the agreeable and the avoidance 
of the disagreable. So that, on observing muscular motion in another 
body, the inference of another soul takes place in the following man- 
ner. This muscular motion must have been produced by volition, 
because it is muscular motion, as is my muscular motion. And that 
volition, is the product of a soul, or isseated ina soul, because it is 
volition, as is my volition.—19. 


Here ends the first chapter of the third bcok in the Commentary 
of Saikara upon the Vaisesika Aphorisms, 
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BOOK THIRD—CHAPTER SECOND. 
Mark of the existence of Mind. 


Upaskéra,—Distinction of real and fallacious marks is the subject-matter of the (prece- 
ding) ehapter. Now, going to bring the examination of the Soul toa close, the author, by 
a transgression of the order of enumeration (of the Substances) (vide I. i, 5), introduces the 
examination of the Mind, and says: 


SA TTA AABT AAT AA SAAT ATA Haw URN 


aaa aang Atmendriyarthasannikarse, on contact of the Soul 
with the senses and their objects. waeq Jfdnasya, of knowledge. ara: 
Bhavah, existence, production, appearance. waa: Abhavah, non- 
existence, non-production, non-appearance. (Bhdsya.—reads the words 
‘bhdvah’ and ‘ abhdvah’ in a compounded form as bhavdbhdvah.’) @ Cha, 
and. wa@: Manasah, of the Mind. fag#a Lingam, Mark. 


1. The appearance and non-appearance of knowledge, on 
contact of the Soul with the senses and the objects are the marks 
(of the existence) of the Mind.—136. 


He will say that the movement of the Mind is the mark (of tha 
Soul). If, therefare, Mind is found on examination to be the instrument 
or means of knowledge, and as being dense, moulded, or ponderable 
(ufa’ ), then it becomes proved that the Soul is that, being directed 
by which, the Mind comes te be connected with the sense apprehensive 
of the desired or agreeable object, rather than with any other 
sense. This is the reason of tho violation of the order of enumeration. 
The meaning is that the Mind is that which, while there is contact ofthe 
soul with the sense and its object, being connected with the sense, there 
is production ef knowledge, and which not being so connected with the 
sense, there 1s non-production of knowledge. 


Objection.—Mind is all-pervading or universal. Nevertheless, non-- 
simultaneity of knowledge can be inferred from this alone that Mind 
possesses the property of an iastrument. Moreover, Mind is universal 
because, like Time, it is a substance void of any distinctive attribute ; 
because, like the Soul, it is the substratum of Conjunction which is the 
non-combinative cause of knowledge ; and because, like Ether, it pos- 
sesses the absolute non-existence of Touch ; and there are similar other 
proofs of its universality. 


Answer.—It is not so. If Mind were universal or all-pervading, 
then as it would be connected with all the senses, there would be only 
one cognition including all the senses (z. e., omni-sensuous). If it be 
replied that (objection) such is not the case, because there is a contrariety 
amongst the effects ; we deny this, (answer) for a complete cause does 
not take notice of contrariety and non-contrariety whereby it might be 
apprehensive of the contrariety of the characteristics of belonging to 
perception by the eye, organ of taste, etc. It cannot be said, (objection) 
“Or, it (cognition) may be of a variegated form like variegated colour, 
as it is in the case of eating some pudding,” (where perceptions of 
taste, flavour, etc., take place all together) ; for (answer) even there 
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attention or attachment to a particular object (2. ¢., taste or flavour, 
etc.,) is observed. Nor can it be asked, (objection) “ How then does the 
complex belief arise, viz., ‘ I perceive Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch 
simultaneously ’?”; for, (answer) it is merely a senso of simultaneity 
in respect of the five cognitions, produced by the swiftly moving Mind 
and presented in memory. It cannot be objected that attention to 
particular objects is also dependent upon the property of the instru- 
ment, for the answer has already been given. If it be maintained 
(objection) that attention depends upon the desire to understand ; we 
deny this, for, (answer) on that supposition, it would follow that when 
there was a desire to understand all, there would be a total presenta- 
tion of all objects, whereas the only result of a desire to understand is 
connection of Mind with the sense percipient of the oject desired. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as non-simultaneity of cognition is otherwise 
impossible, the Mind is proved to possess a minimum of divisibility. 
Consequently, the marks of universality are obstructed by proof which 
comprehends or infers the subject. Moreover, if the Mind were all-per- 
vading, then there would not be such local character of pleasure, etc., 
as in “ pleasure in my foot,” “ painin my head,” etc. ; for, the effects of 
‘universal substances’ uniformly appear in places delimited by their 
non-combinative causes. lt cannot be said that in our view also it 
follows that pleasure, etc., are confined to the place of the atom ; for, 
the rule is that a non-combinative cause really produces an extensive 
effect at its own place, so that there is no opposition to their produc- 
tion even beyond the limits of their instrumental causes, e. g., sandal- 
wood, etc. It cannot be urged, “ Mine too is request for remoteness 
from ths instrument causes ;” for, it would entail a breach of the above 
uniformity. Further, how will there be conjunction of the universal 
Mind with the Soul ? It cannot be replied that it 1s without beginning, 
for then disjunction will also necessarily become beginningless. It canot 
be said that owing to the difference of their limitations (2.e., substrata 
wherein they take place), both of them remain uncontradioted ; for, the 
differeuce of the limitations of conjunction and disjunction depends 
upon their own causes, whereas in the case of the difference of things 
which have no beginning, such dependence does not exist. This is the 


direction.—l. 
Mind is a substance, and is eternal. 


* Upaskira.—Now, it may be asked, “The perception of pleasure, etc., is producible by 
an instrument, because it is an act, like the perception of Colour: from inference in 
this way, or by the non-production of simultaneous cognition, Mind is proved as the instru- 
ment of that perception. But whence does it derive its Substance-ness, and eternality?” 


Hence he says: 


A FTAA TAN SAeas URAL 


aeq Tasya, its, of the mind. geqrafaera Dravyatva-nityatve, substance- 
ness and eternality. atgat Vayun4, by Air. sqreqa VydkhyAate, ex- 
plained. 


t 


2. The Substance-ness and eternality of Mind are explained 
by (the explanation of the Snbstance-ness and eternality of) 
Air.—137. 
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As the ultimate atom of Air, inferred from Substance made up of 
parts, is a Substance, because it possesses attribute and action; so 
Mind, inferred by the non-production of simultaneous cognition, is 
Substance, because if possesses attribute. For it is not productive of 
cognition, withont conjunction with the sense, whereby it might appear 
that possession of attribute does not belong to it. Moreover the pre- 
sentation of pleasure, etc., (to the Soul) must havea sense as its 
instrument, because it is a presentation, like the presentation of Colour, 
etc. Hence Mind is proved as an instrument or sense. And the being 
a sense means the being the foundation or seat of the conjunction of 
the Mind which is the instrument of cognition ; so that the Subtance- 
ness of Mind is proved without much ado. And its eternality follows 
from its not being made up of any other Substance. And this latter 
characteristic follows from the absence of any proof for the supposition 
of its being made up of parts.—2. 


Mind 4s one. 


Upaskéra.—Then the doubt arises whether there be one Mind, or more than ons Mind, 
existing in each individual body. He states the means of decision : 


TAMA TIAA MAMTA AKT WRU TUR U 


gqaqumgar Prayatndyaugapadyat, from the non-simultaneity of 
volitions. wlaqyaqaa Jfaniydugapadyat, from the non-simultaneity of 
cognitions @Cha, and. yaa Ekam, one. 


3. From the non-simultaneity of volitions, and from the non- 
simultaneity of cognitions, (it follows that there is only) one 
(Mind) (in each organism).—138. 


? 


“ Mind in each organism ’’ is the complement of the Sitram. 


If there were many Minds in a single organism, then cognitions and 
yolitions would be simultaneous. It is not a valid conclusion that 
many volitions are produced at one and the same time, becanse siimulta- 
neous actions are observed in the fingers of the hands and the toes of 
the feet of a dancing girl; for, that being explained or possible by the 
swift movement alone of the Mind, simultaneity of necessary or corres- 
ponding particular attributes of the Soul in their indestructible state, 
is not obtained. Hereby (i. e., by the necessary particular attributes of 
the Soul in their indestructible state), the theory that in one and the 
same body there are five Minds, and that on the conjunction of two, 
three, four or five of them with their respective senses, two, three, four 
or five cognitions are simultaneously produced, is refuted, as it would 
entail a superfluity of suppositon ; while the sense of simultaneity 1s 
upheld (as an illusion). The implication of the simultaneity of two 
cognitions, e. g., the cognitions “ bitter treacle,” produced by the 
connection of the Mind withthe sense-organ of Touch, under the limita- 
tion of the sense-organ of Taste, also does not exist in view of the pro- 
perty (t.e., of rapid transition) of the instrument or internal sense, (0. ¢., 
Mind). Action also in the two parts of a lizard, snake, etc., cut into two 
or three pieces, arises from the impact of the chopper, etc., or the rapid 
transition of the Mind, or the invisible operation of another (and barren) 
Mind which has just slipped off from a liberated Soul. 
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The view that Mind is really a whole made up of parts, like a leech 
and that by its contraction and expansion, like those of a leech, sialic 
taneity and non-simultaneity of cognitions are respectively produced 
is opposed by the fanlt of redundancy in the supposition of its parts. 
This is the direction.—3. 


Marks of the existence of the Soul. 


Upaskdra.—Now, showing the purpose of the violation of the order of enumeration, he 
says, with a view to complete the enquiry into the Soul : 


TUM ATA TAT TA TATA: Te. 
qarqeaaaa raat fags wR VN 


MOTTA AIIM IMITATE Prina-A pana-Nimega-U nmesa- 
Jivana-Manogati-Indriyantaravikdrah, ascending life-breath, descend- 
ing life-breath, closing the eyelids, opening the eyelids, life, the move- 
ment of the Mind, and affections of the other senses. qaq:@=arg agar: 
Sukha-Dubhkha-Ichchha-Dvesa-Prayatnd4, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aver- 
sion, and Volition. @ Cha, and. WreA: Atmanah, of the Soul. 
fart Lingani, marks. 

4, The ascending life-breath, the descending life-breath, the 
closing of the eye-lids, the opening of the eye-lids, life, the move- 
ment of the Mind, and the affections of the other senses, and also 
Pleasure, Pain, Desire , Aversion, and Volition are marks (of the 
existence) of the Soul.—159. 


It must not be imagined that cognition itself is the only mark of 
the Soul. There are also the ascending life-breath, etc., which are the 
marks of the Soul. Thus that is surely the Soul in consequence of the 
volition of which the upward and downward motions in the air moving 
within the body and characterised as the ascending and the desceud- 
ing life-breath, take place, not being possible otherwise than by voli- 
tion, just as the throwing upward and the throwing downward of 
@ pestle, etc., (in a mortar, etc.), are not possible without volition. 
For, Air, the nature of which is to blow obliquely, cannot undergo 
such change of nature without volition. It cannot be said that two 
bodies of Air flowing in opposite directions and producing different 
effects may, like two similar bodies of water, have an upward 
motion. For, were this the case, there would be then the upward 
motion only but not the downward motion, nor oblique motion as 
in exsufflation or blowing by the mouth. There is then a being, 
who, by his volition, impels the air upwards or downwards. 
I cannot be asked how there could be upward and downward motions 
ofthe ascending and descending life-breaths in a state of deep or 
dream-less sleep ; for, at that time, thongh volition proper does not 
exist, there exists another kind of volition which is called volition the 
source of vitality. In like manner, the closing and the opening of the 
eyo-lids also infer a presiding agent in the organism. Thus the closing 
of the eye-lide (mzmesa) in an action which produces the conjunction 
of the lids of the eye ; unmesa or the opening of the eye-lids is an action 
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which produces their disjunction. These two actions, being cons- 
tantly produced without any visible cause such as molecular motion, 
impact, etc., are not produced otherwise than by volition. As the danc- 
ing of a wooden manikin depends upon some one’s volition, so also does 
the dancing of the eye-lids. Thereby an entity, possessing volition, is 
inferred. Similarly, life also is a mark of the Soul. Thus by the 
word ‘ life’ the effects of vitality, such as growth, the building up of 
wounds, fractures, etc., are indicated by implication. So that as the 
owner of a house builds up a broken edifice or enlarges a building 
which is too small, so the presiding agent of the organism effects, by 
food etc., the increase of enlargement of the organism which is to him in 
the stead of a habitation, and with medicine and the lke, causes what 
is wounded to grow again, and broken hands and feet to grow together 
again. Thus like the master of a honse, # guardian of the body is also 
proved. In the same way, the movement of the Mind also is a mark of 
the Soul. Thus it has been proved, in the foregoing section, that the 
Mind is something moulded or ponderable (marta) and that it is indivisi- 
ble. Its application to a sense percipient of the desired object is 
dependent upon desire and attention. So that the inference is that the 
Soul is that being whose desire and attention direct the Mind, as a boy 
standing at the corner of a room sends a top or ball of lac hither and 
thither within the room itself. 


It may be objected, “The dancer of the wooden manikin, the 
master of a house, or the boy (referred to above) is not different from 
his body, so that he could be adduced as an example. Moreover, it is 
the body which is the seat of consciousness inasmuch as it is the object 
of the sense of I-ness (ahamkdra) ; for, there are “ Iam fair,” “ 1] am 
stout,” and the like intuitions which are co-extensive with I-ness. It 
may be urged that, on this theory, a man would not recollect in his 
youth or old age what he perceived in his boyhood, because as in the 
case of a difference of bodies, like those of Chaitra and Maitra, so here 
too there would be no recognition, on the maxim, “ One doesnot remem- 
ber what another saw.’ Here we may point out that Chaitra and 
Maitra being two different currents, there may not be any correlatior, 
whereas (in the case of a single indvidual) in spite of the differences of 
boyhood and youth, the current being the same, correlation by means 
of the relation of cause and effect will be possible.” To this argument 
we will reply that it would follow, on the above theory, that the son also. 
would remember what was perceived by the father. If it be rejoined 
that perception of the difference of body prevents this, we reply that 
correlation (in the form of recollection) will not be possible also in the 
case of an old man who perceives his present body only as different. 
from the body which he had as a boy, and also that there is no percep-- 
tion of the difference of body for a boy who has nevor known his. 
father. In “ My body,” the sense of I-ness appears as identical with 
the sense of ‘My-ness’ (and not as identical with the intuition of the- 
body). If it be replied that the same holds good in the case of “ My 
Soul” also ; we reply that it does not, because the use of ‘ My’ is there 
topical, since the genitive may be used even where there is no differ- 
ence, as in “ The head of Rahu”’ (Rahu being all head). The consequ- 
ences of killing, etc., (7. e., Merits and Demerits) also will not result to. 
the agent or doer, as his body will be different and different (at every 
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stage of transmigration). Further, (on your theory), consciousness 
being limited to the bhaias or elements (which constitute the body and 
are different at every new birth), if a man desires a sinful act, he will 
escape the consequences of his own acts, and there will be also the 
defect of the acquisition of the results of acts not dune by him who 
experiences them. This is the point. 


‘“ From the affections of the other senses.’”—For surely is observed 
an overflow of the salivary juice , induced by a strong desire for the 
taste, of one who, after experiencing the particular taste, accompanied 
by the particular colour, of an orange or a chira-vilva, observes such 
fruit again. Now, this cannot take place without the inference of the 
acid taste ; nor the inference, without the recollection of the universal 
relation or invariable co-existence (of the taste and the colour) ;nor the 
recollection, without impression (Samskdra) ; nor the impression, with- 
out the experience of the universal relation ; nor the experience, with- 
out repeated observation. This concatenation of cognitions, standing 
to one another in the relation of cause and effect, cannot be possible 
without (the existence of) a selfsame agent. Thus there is the Satram 


of Gautama. “ From the affections of the other sense.” (Nydya-Sitram, 
TU. 12). 


Pleasure and the like also are to be regarded, like cognition, as marks 
of the Soul. Thus pleasure and the like must reside somewhere or must 
reside in some substance, because they are things which are produced, 
or qualities like colour, etc. Hence an inference by analogy, accom- 
panied by an exclusiou of other possibilities, takes for its subject 
inherence or residence ina Substance other than the eight Substances. 
For the proposition that desire which does not reside in Harth aud seven 
other Substances, resides in a Substance, is not complete unless it assu- 
mes as its mood the being resident in a Substance other than the eight 
Substances. Where, however, exclusion of other possibilities does not 
appear at first, there the being resident in a Substance other than the 
eight substances, will have to be proved by argument from effect to cause or 
negative reasoning. This is the distinction. Itis absurd to say that 
inference has only the injod of that which determines the universal 
relation ; for that alone is the mood there without which the intuition 
or inference would not result. Otherwise, in “ A dyad not being 
resident in an effect, must reside somewhere, because it is a whole made 
up of parts,” and such other cases, there would be no inference having 
for its mood the being resident in a noneffect.—4. 


Soul is a substance, and is eternal. 


Upaskdra.—Well, granted that there is proof of a fixed Soul. But whonoa is it eternal, 
and whence is it a Substance ? To meot this objection, ho says : 


aq seqeiaaa ABA STAT URI RP Rh 


aeq Tasya, its, of the Soul. gequafayqd Dravyatva-nityatve, Subs- 
tance-ness and eternality. ajgat Vayuna, by Air. sqreqrt Vyakhyate, 
explained. 

5. Its Substance-ness and eternality are explained by (the 
explanation of the Substance-ness and eternality of) Air.—140. 
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As there is no proof for the supposition of parts in the ultimate 
atom of Air, and therefore Air is eternal, so also in the case of the Soul. 


As the ultimate atom of Airisa Substance, because it possesses. 
attributes, so also is the Soul. This is the meaning.—5. 


Objection: I. Mark of the Soul, not visible. 


Upaskdra,—He cites an objection of the opposite party to the furegoing conolusion : 


aqad sta aaas GaAaAas faRaAaa uss 


qyqd: Yajfiadattah, He is Yajfiadatta. gf Iti, this. afagea’ Sannikarese, 

there being contact. Se@mmta Pratyaksibhavat, from the absence of 
perception. Because there is no percoption. eg Dristam, visible. fw 
Lingam, mark. 4 Na, not. fraq Vidyate, oxists. 


6. There is no visible mark (of the existence of the Soul), 
because there being contact (of the senses with the body of 
Yajiiadatta), perception dee$ not arise that this Soulis Yajia- 
datta).—141. 


There being contact, if no such perception take place as “ This is 
Yajfiadatta,”’ then there is no visible mark, 7. e.,n0 mark the universal 
relation of which with the sddhya or what has to be proved, has been 
grasped by perception. The meaning is thatas smoke, perceived as 
accompanying fire which is perceptible, is a visible mark in the case 
of fire, so there is no such visible mark which can estaclish the ex- 
istence of the Soul.—6. 


“x. Analogy does nct prove Soul as such. 


Upaskdra.—Lest it might be urged, ‘‘ Although no visible mark exists, the universal 
relation of which has been observed by perception, yet a sdmdnyatcdristam, or commonly- 
observed or analogous mark, will be the mark, for it is not that there can be no inference from 
that,’’ therefore the objector says : 


MAAATIAANT URIRIGN 


armrqanterm Saminyato-dristat, from a commonly-observed or analo- 
gous mark. 4 Cha, and. afaga: Avisesah, non-particular. Nota thing 
In particular or as such. 


7. And from a commonly-observed mark (there is) no 
(inference of anything in) particuiar.—142. 


A commonly-observed mark also becomes amark of inference. But 
it does not prove the Soul as Soul, nor as a Substance over and above 
the eight Substances. It would only prove that desire, etc., must be 
resident somewhere. And this does not suggest the thought of a Soul. 
This' is the meaning. Therefore it is stated, ‘Not a thing in 
particular.”—7. 

3.—Therefore Soul proved by Revelation. 


Upskdra.—Are then the texts of the Vedas, for instance, ‘ He is the Soul, in whom all 
sins are killed,” otc., meaningless 2? Apprehending this, the same objector says : 
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aaa URIS NU 


aang Tasmit, therefore, because the Soul cannot be proved by 
reasoning. amfue: Agamikah, scriptural, proved by the revealed texts. 


8. Therefore (the Soul is) proved by Revelation.—143. 


The Soul is really proved by Revelation only, but not by inference, 
since visible and commonly-observed marks do not exist. Therefore, 
mental vision of the principles or essences of things results from the 
proper hearing of the Upanisads, and not from the course of intellec- 
tion. So that this Regulation (7. e, the Vaiéesika system), which 
teaches intellection, is no regulation. For, it is observed in the case of 
“ten ghosts, swimming across the river,” etc., that the cognition of the 
person who has representation of these things in his consciousness, 
arises only from the very instrnctions that ten ghosts dwell on this 
tree, that such and such an object floats across the river, etc.).—8, 


Objcetions answerd. 


Upaskéra.—Toithis objection of the first party, set forth in the three foregoing sttras, 
the upholder of the doctrine of inference replies : 


Beale aaa WN RLRVE Ul 


weq Aham. I. efx Iti, this, wsqeq Sabdasya, of the word. safatara 
Vyatirekat, exclusion, non-application, divergence, abhorrence, 4 Na, 
not, Mafraa Agamikam, Scriptural. Proved by Revelation. 


9. (The proof of the existence of the Soul is not solely) from 
revelation, because of the non-application of the word ‘I’ (to other 
designates or objects).—144. 


Revelation alone is not the proof of the existence of Soul ; but 
the Soul is proved also by the inference that the word ‘I,’ or the word 
‘Soul,’ must have soine designate (or objective reality corresponding 
to it), because it is a word, like the word, water-pot, etc. Lest it 
might be said that it is Earth, etc., which are its designates, go he says, 
“Because of non-application,” in other words, because of the non-appli- 
cation or divergeuce of the word ‘1’ from Earth, etc. For, there never 
arises any such use of language or intuition as “I am Earth,” “Iam 
Water,’ “I am Fire,” “I am Air,’ Iam Ether,” “I am Time,’ I am 
Space,” “I am Mind.” If you object that such intuition or use arises 
with respect tothe body, we reply that it does not, for it would then 
entail such intuition or use with respect to the bodies of. others ; if, that 
it arises with respect to one’s own body, we reply that it is not so, for 
‘one’s own’ or one’s self, as different from the Soul, has no meaning or 
is not proved by etymology, and because the intuition, “ My body,’” 
proceeds upon a difference of substrata. It cannot be said, (objectiow) 
“Well, but this too is an inference by analogy which however does not 
and with a particular thing, and is therefore defective ; ” for, (answer) 
in the word ‘I,’ I-ness or Soul-ness itself forms the specification or 
distinction. So that on the strenght of the property of its being an 
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attribute of the subject of the argument (paksa), it follows that I-ness 
is the cause of the infereace of Soul, and as it is not common to any 
other object, therefore the particular object (or the Soul in parti- 
cular) is proved. Similarly, there is proof of the particular object, 
from the analogous inference or commonly observed mark accompained 
with the exclusion of other possibilities. The objection which has been 
made, namely, “ From ‘ hearing ’ alone results realization or intuition 
of the Soul ; what is the need of all this proof ?”, is not sound. For, 
without reflection or intellection, the dross of unbelief in wavering 
minds cannot be purged away ; without this purification, there can 
be no aptitude in them for constant meditation ; and without constant 
meditation, there can be no realization of truth or intuition of the 
Soul, which is capable of uprooting false knowledge together with 
desires or appetencies, asit is from habit only that a sad lover 
suddenly comes to have a mental realization of his beloved lady, and 
because verbal or inferential knowledge is not capable of uprooting 
false knowledge, as is seen in the case of delusion in respect of direc- 
tion in Space, etc. This is the import. 


If it be asked, “Still how can a sign or indication (of its existence) 
be apprehended in the Soul which is imperceptible ?’’, we reply, “Who 
has ever said that the Soul is not perceptible ? On the contrary, the 
Soul is apprehended by its proximity through or in the form of con- 
junction, to the Mind. Otherwise, how can there be such intuitions as 
‘I am happy,’ ‘I know,’ ‘I desire,’ ‘I will,’ ‘I feel pain,’ etc ? For these 
intuitions are neither unsubstantial nor of doubtful substantiality, 
because like that of the perception of blueness, their substantiality is 
undoubted. Nor are they inferential or derived from marks, for they 
arise even without any knowledge of marks. Nor again are they 
derived from verbal information or authority, for they do not follow 
upon enquiry for that.” If it be urged that they are appearances of 
perception (and not true perceptions), we reply that they must have 
then for their object something which is not apparent (z.e, real), for 
it will be shown in the sequel that that which is not object of certain 
knowledge, cannot be applied by metaphor to or superimposed upon, 
another object.—9. 


Vivritr.—The sattram is illustrative. It should be known that 
inferences, as described above, by the marks of knowledge, etc., are 
also proofs of the existence of the Soul. 


Counter-objection stated. 


Upaskéra.—‘If this be so (i.¢., if the Soul can be known by sense-perception),”* the 
objector says, ‘‘then what is the need‘of inference ?” 


aie eBArqaas Saas THEM SA NRL RI oN 


qft Yadi, if. z@ Dristam, observation. s-7q Anvaksam, sensuous. 
ag Aham, I. sagq: Devadattah, Devadatta. qg° Aham, I qyga: Yajfia- 
dattah, Yajfiadatta. ef Iti, such. 


10. If (there are) such sensuous observations (or perceptions) 
as ‘Iam Devadatta,’ ‘I am Yajnadatta,’ (then there is no need of 
inference).—145. 
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The word ‘iti? marks the form of knowldge, In ‘drigtam,’ the affix 
‘kta’ is used in a passive sense. ‘Anvakgam’ means sensuous or per- 
ceptual. Therefore the meaning is: if there is perceptual or sensuous 
observation in the form of ‘This is Devadatta,’ ‘This is Yajfiadatta,’ 
then what is the use of taking the troule of making an inference ? 
“For an elephant being in sight or observation, those who infer. do not 
infer it by its screaming.”’—10. 


Above answered. 


Upaskéra.—To this the advocate of Inference says : 


Barents fag TH TA STAT AAAA AAT: WRU 


zz Driste, (lit-Seen), grasped by perception. srmafr Atmani, the soul. 
fag Linge, being accompanied with marks. yR: Ekah, one. ya Eva, only 
twemtiqg, Dridhatvat, because it becomes more firm or fixed. saq@aq Praty- 
aksavat, like other percepts or perceptions. s@q: Pratyayah, intuition. 
Belief. 


11. Asin the case of other percepts, so, if the Soul, which is 
grasped by perception, is also accompained with, or comes at the 
top of, marks (from which it can be inferred), then, by means of, 
confirmation, the intuition becomes fastened to one and only one 
object.—146. 


‘ Driste,’ 7. e., grasped by perception ;‘atmani’; ‘linge,’ 7.e., having 
all its marks or causes developed ; eka eva,, 3.e., having one object only 
as its matter ; ‘ pratyayah.’ ‘Pratyayah’ implies the expulsion of all 
apprehension of error. ‘ How can it be so?” Hence he says, ‘ dridha- 
tvat,’ z. e., because the current of proof is capable of removing the 
apprehension of its being otherwise. He gives an example, ‘pratyksavat’; 
i.¢é., aS even when there is perception of water from a distance, yet 
inference of water by the mark of the balakds (water birds) is made for 
the purpose of corroboration. So it has been said, “Skilful logicians 
desire to understand by inference even what is grasped by perception.” 
The import here is this: Although at times the Soul really shines in 
mental perception, yet, like knowledge, produced by the flash of light- 
ning, it does not derive so much fixity or permanence being overclouded 
by such other conflicting perceptions as “ I am fair,” ‘I am lean,” and 
the like. Here another form of knowledge produced by marks which 
cannot but lead to their proper inference, confirms or fixes the very 
knowledge previously obtained from perception. Moreover, inference 
must be applied to the Soul owing to the desire to infer the knowledge 
that intellection of the Soul as taught in the precepts “(The Soul) 
should be heard about, reflected upon,” and the like, is a means towards 
the realization of that which is desirable, 7. e., the Supreme Good. 
Because if there be no intellection of the Soul, then constant medita- 
tion would be impossible, and consequently there would be no realiza- 
tion of the Soul in the understanding, and so salvation would be 
impossible. This is the purport. 
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The statement of the two separate intutitions, ‘I am Devadatta,’ 
and “I am Yajiiadatta,”’ in the foregoing Sitram, is intended to show 
that there can be only individual intutition of every Soul.—11. 


Counter-objection stated and answered. 


Upaskéra.—' Well,” it may be objected,‘ ifthe intutition, ‘ I am Yajiiadatta’ refers 
to the Soul, then the appearance (of the notion Yajiiadatta) as co-existing in the sa:ne snb3- 
tratum with Going, as in ‘ Yajiiadatta goos,’ is impossible.” So he says: 


SATA MOA TATA MHA TIA SHUT TAT: UFR VV 


waza: Devadattah, Devadatta. mexfa Gachchhati, goes. qyga: Yajfia- 
dattah, Yajfiadatta. nmegfa Gachchhati, goes. ¢fa Iti, such. These. 
wrquq Upachirat, by transference. “BICTT Sarire, in the body. say: 
Pratyayah, intutition. Belief. 


12. ‘Devadatta goes,’ ‘Yajiadatta goes,’—in these cases, the 
belief (that their respective bodies go) is due to transference.—147. 

For there are such intutitions as “lam fair,’ “Iam stout,’ and 
there is also such differeatial intutition as “ My body.’ Now, in 
“ Devadatta goes,” the perception of co-existence with motion, and 
the use of language to express it, are topical, whereas the intutition 
“my ’’ is real as carrying its own meaning. Although the property of 
being Devadatta i3 a jati, kind or genus, existing in the body whereby 
the use of language as Devadatta goes”? isin the primary sense and 
the intutition is true in its own meaning, yet if the term Devadatta be 
applied to the Soul delimited by it, itis then to be understood as a 
transferred epithet. 


Another objection. 


Upaskéra.—Here he apprehends (an objection): 


TAMIA WRT RU LRA 


afeara: Sandigdhah, doubtful. g Tu, however. sqaw: Upachiarah, 
Transference. 
13. The transference, however, is doubtful.—148. 


The word ‘tu’ points out the oppenent’s view. The intutition and 
the use of the word, ‘I,’ are observed both in respect of the Souland 
body. Therefore the doubt arises which intutition and expression be 
the primary, and which the secondary ones.—13. 

Above answered. 


Upaskéra.—He solves the|doubt: . 


TEA TATE BTA TATA AT TRTRT: UR RVI 


seq Aham, l.gfa Iti, this. saqmeaf Pratyag-dtmani, in the in-going or 
individual Soul. war Bhavat, because it exists. qq Paratra, other- 
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where. sata Abhavat, because it doesnot exist. qufeatrera: Arthantara- 
pratyaksah, (Intuition) wherein the individual soul is the object of 
perception. 


14. Because the intuition ‘I’ exists in one’s own soul, and 
because it does not exist otherwhere, therefore the intuition has 
the individual Soul as the object of perception.—149. 


‘ Arthantara-pratyaksah ’ is that intuition in which ‘ arthintaram,’ 
1. €., the Soul itself, is the percept. The meaning is as follows : Since the 
intuition ‘I’ arises in respect of ‘ pratyagdtma,’ 7. e., one’s own Soul, 
and since it does not arise ‘ paratra’ 7. ¢., in respect of other Souls, 
therefore it is proper to regard the reference to ‘arthantaram’ or one’s 
own Soul as the primary reference. If, on the other hand, the primary 
reference were to the body, then the intuition whould be produced by 
the external senses, for the body is not an object of mental perception, 
and the intuition ‘ Thisis1I’is mental being produced even without 
the operation of the external senses, since the mind takes in as its 
object the Soul as modified by appropriate particular attributes in the 
fori of ‘I am happy,’ ‘I know,’ ‘I will,” ‘I desire,’ This intuition is 
not inferential, as it is produced even without seeking any mark of 
inference. Nor is it verbally communicated, since it is produced even 
without the apprehension of any authoritative text. Therefore it is 
only mental; further because the mind, as itis not anindependent agent 
outside its own sphere, does not apply into the body and other external 
objects. Moreover, if it be urged that, if it referred to the body, it 
would refer to the bodies of others, and if it referred to one’s own Soul, 
it would also refer to the Souls of others ; we deny this, for the Soul of 
one man is beyond the senses of another, since its particular attributes 
have no fitness for or relation to, them, and since its fitness for or rela- 
tion to, them arises from the taking on or super-imposition of appro- 
priate particular attributes. Nor is this the nature of the Soul only, 
but of every Substance. For Substanc> becomes perceptible only by 
the taking on of appropriate particular attributes. If it is said that 
Ether also should, for the same reason, become perceptible by the 
accoinpaniment of Sound, we reply that such would be the case, if the 
ear were capable of apprehending Substance, or if Ether possessed 
colour. If it is rejoined that the Soul also is equally devoid of colour, 
we reply that it is in the case of external Substances only that posses- 
sion of colour isa requisite with regard to perceptibility. The word 
“pratyag,’ in-going, points out divergence from others.—14. 


Another objection. 
Upaskéra.—He apprehends another objection : 


SAM Mega aaa ara PATA IT aN STE IT: 


NARIIIBWWNU 


Raga: Dovadattah, Devadatta. meafa Gachchhati, goes. eff Iti, this. 
‘stag Upacharat, from transference. afrara Abhimanat, from fancy, 
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reference to Soul, Conceit, Egotism, or Self-identification. maq Tavat,. 
because, therefore. sttwa: SarirApratyksah having the body as the 
object. eat: Ahankarah, ahamkdra. The intuition of I. I-ness. 


15. The intuition of ‘I’ has the body for its object. There- 
fore to say that, in ‘Devadatta goes,’ there is a transference (of 
epithet), is a mere fancy.—150. 


‘ Ahankarah,’ 7. e., the intuition of ‘I’ Itis ‘ Sartrapratyaksah,’ 
t.e., that which has the body as the percept or subject-matter. You 
have determined that the intuition or, for the matter of that the expres- 
sion, “ Devadatta goes, ”’ is due to transference. Now, this transference 
is a fancied one, because such intuitions and expressions as “ I am 
fair,” “I am lean,” “1 am fortunate, my brith is a mere repetition,” 
and the like, cannot be reconciled on the theory of transference. This 


is the meaning.—15. 
Above answered. 


Upaskdra.—He gives the solution: 


MATT TAT: WRURU NTU 


a-ftna: Sandigdhah, doubtful. g Tu, but. ypam: Upacharah, trans-- 
ference. 


16. The transference, (as characterised by you), however, 
is doubtful.—151. 


The word ‘tu’ here points out the solution (of the foregoing objec- 
tion). The meaning is that there is doubt even in what has been said 
(by you, t. e., the opponent), namely that the transference is a fancied 
one, whereas the intuition of ‘1’ is in respect of the body itself. Since, 
therefore, the intuition is a false witness on either side, we must endea- 
vour to find out a distinction. Since on making this endeavour, we 
observe that even a man, whose eyes have been closed, still has the intui- 
tion of ‘J, we must hold that it refers to an object different from the 
body, and beyond the cognizance of the external senses. If it referred to 
the body, it would refer to the bodies of others, and also would not take 
place in independence of theeyes. Jf it be asked how there can be 
such common measure or co-extension asin “I who am stout or thin,. 
am happy ;’ we reply thatin this caseit is possible that the body 
would appear as the condition of pleasure, etc., as in “ This forest is 
resonant with the roar of a lion ” (there is such appearance). Mere 
I-ness, presented by the Mind, is superimposed upon the body, just as 
heat, presented by the organ of touch, in the judgments, “The water 
is hot,’ “ The body is hot,” etc.—16. 


Above answered—continued. 
Upaskdra.—By elaborating the solutionihe says : 


aq INtieagagy age aaa Maaigis Baa: uk Vwi 


aq Na, not.g Tu, but. wtiefaraa Sarfra-vikesit, perceiving the di- 
ference of bodies. qyqufagfaagi: Yajfiadatta-Vignumitrayoh, of Yajfia- 
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datta and Visnumitra. m¥ Jfidnam, knowledge, thought. faqq: Vigayah, 
object 


17, But the thoughts of Yajnadatta and Visnumitra do not 
become objects of perception to them, while they perceive the 


difference of their bodies. (Therefore consciousness is not an 
attribute of the body).—152. 


‘ Jfiinam’ implies sensible pleasure, pain, and other attributes of 
the Soul. As the bodies of Yajfiadatta aud Visnumitra are mutual] 
different, so are also their knowledge, pleasure, pain, and the like, 
different. Accordingly, as is this body of Yajfiadatta, so also, though 
no knowledge, or pleasure, etc., be produced in Yajiadatta, will the 
knowledge, etc., “I feel pleasure,” “I know” “J will,’ “I desire, ” be 
objects (of perception) ; because the sensible body being an object of 
perception, knowledge, etc., which are (ex hypothest) its properties, like 
its colour, etc., will have the possibility of being perceptible. But this 
ig imposible. Therefore (such is the import), it should be said that the 
seat or subject of knowledge, etc.,is something really different from 
the body. ‘Sartravisesit’ means from difference of body. The fifth 
case-ending has been used in the sense of the infinitive. So that the 
meaning is that knowledge or thought is not an object of perception, 
while difference of body is being perceived.—17. 


Proof of Soul not from Revelation only. 


Upaskira.—It may be objected as follows :—‘* The Soul is not perceptible, since, like 
Ether, it is a colourless Substance, or a Substance without component parts. Therefore the 
body itself should be affirmed to be the object of the cognition ‘I am thin, pale.” I£ 
oceasionally there arises also the consciousness ‘‘ I feel pleasure,” it is proper to suppose 
that pleasuro and the like becoming manifest without a substratum, are transferred to or 
superimposed upon the body. Asin ‘* Hot, fragrant water,” heat and fragrance appearing 
without a substratum are superimposed upon water, but for the sake of this the intuition of 
water also docs not contain as its object anything except common water; so I-ness in TD I 
am” is real only in reference to the body, whereas pleasure and the like are sometimes 
superimposed upon it. There is then, in respect of the Soul, no knowledge of it in the form 
of perception. That which has to be supposed as the substratum of pleasure, etc., must be 
established by revelation. There is no perception of it.” In reply to this objection, he says : 


aed geraharat years ahaa trae Age 
fasainitre: v2 eu 


meq Aham, I. gfa Iti, this. geqqrgrqt Mukhya-yogyAbhyam, by innate 
or self-evident and perceptive or sensible cognition. yey Shbdavat, 
like sound. safatareqfranty VyatirekAbyabhichirat, from the invari- 
ability of absence or divergence. farafad: ViSesa-siddheh, frcm proof in 
particular. a Na, not. snafaa: Agamikah, scriptural, proved by 
revelation. 

18. (The soul is) not proved (only) by Revelation, since, (as 
Ether is proved by Sound, so) (the Soul is) proved in particular, by 
the innate as well as the sensible cognition in the form of ‘I,’ 
accompained by the invariable divergence (of such cognition from 
all other things), as is the case with Sound.—153. 
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This is the meaning. The cognition, “I feel pleasure,” or “I am 
in pain,’ is neither scriptural, nor verbally communicated, nor in- 
ferential, since it arises even without the help of verbal communication 
or of marks of inference. Whereas it has been said that colourlessness. 
and simplicity (or the not being an aggregate of component parts) are- 
obstacles to the perception of the soul, this holds true in the case of 
perception by external senses, for of this the possession of colour and 
the possession of more than one substance are the necessary conditions. 
or exciting causes, while mental yerception is independent of these. 
It may be objected that this would be the case were there proof of the- 
existence of the Soul, but that there is none. Accordingly it has been 
said, ‘From proof in particular by invariable divergence, as is the case. 
with Sound.” As in the Substances, Earth, etc., the absence of Sound is 
invariable, ¢. e., uniform, and there is thereby proof of a particular 
Substance, namely Ether, in addition to the eight Substances, as the- 
Substratum of Sound,¢co on account of theinvariable divergence of desire. 
from Earth, etc., the substratum of desirealso must be different from the. 
eight Substances. Lest it be argued that all this goes to show only 
that the Soul is a subject of inference, not an object of perception,,. 
the words “ by the innate as well as the sensible cognition in the 
form of ‘I’ are employed. By the word ‘iti’ the form of the cognition is. 
indicated. Therefore the cognition, in the form of ‘I,’ which is pro- 
duced, without the help of verbul communication and mark of inference, 
in one whose eyes are closed, should be explained by the innate idea. 
of Egoity or J-ness and its sensible or perceptible attributes, and not 
by reference to the body, and the like, since the divergence or absence- 
of desire is invariable there. After “by the innate as well as the sensible. 
cognition” the words “Should be established”’ are to be supplied. 
There are many proofs of the existence of the Soul. They are omitted 
here for fear of increasing the volume of the treatise. They should 
be sought in the Mayakha.—18. 


Vivritr.— Vedantins, however, hold that the soul is nothing but 


eternal knowledge (vijfiaéna) according to the Sruti, =afrartrastsqarear 
aa maated ag, “Lo! the Soul, imperishable, is truth, knowledge,. 
infinite, and all-pervading,” (Brihaddrnyaka Upanisad IV. y. 14). 
Although, in reality, it is one, yet, owing to the diversity of its Upddht 
or adjuncts in the form of the inuer sense, which are products of Maya, 
i.e., limitation, it appears as manifold. That it is so, follows from such 


Srutis as wRaatfadtqa “One only, without a second,” Chhandogya 
Upanisad, VI.ii. 1), GRetul AaNaFaATIHT ST SF sfaeqaya “So the one 
inner Self of all beings, for every form, became its counterform” 


(Katha Upanisad, II. v. 9.) 


He discredits this view. 


The words, ‘ object of perception ’ are the complement of ‘ aham 
iti,” ‘I ’—this. Thus, the object of such popular mental perceptions 
as ‘I feel pleasure,’ etc., is not ‘ Aigamika,’ ¢. e., identical with févara, 
the probandum, of such ‘ Agama’ or text of the Veda. as “ truth, know- 
ledge, infinite, and all-pervading,” (Taittiriya Upanisad, II. i. 1). He 
states the reason of this by geqaarat etc. fayafag: because difference 
from févara is established by pleasure and pain, which, though primary 
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or instinctive or original or innate, are yet sensible. The instinctive- 
ness of pleasure lies in agreeables or desirables, since it is there the 
vbject of desire which is not dependent upon any other desire ; whereas 
the instinctiveness of pain lies in disagreeable, since it is there the 
objeet of aversion which is not dependent upon any other aversion. 
Sensibleness, again, is the being the object of perception (7. ¢. by the 
inner sense). This is mentioned for the purpose of~removing the 
(possible) apprehension that the mark is an unproved or unknown 
mark. and also to prevent overextension, in the case where eternal 
bliss is attributed to [Svara, because eternal bliss can never be an 
object of perception. Pleasure and pain, therefore, being products, 
are proof of the difference between the Jiva and [évara. This argu- 
ment is illustrative : it should be observed that knowledge, volition, 
desire, and also aversion, as products, establish difference from févara. 


It may be urged that in such inferences as, ‘‘ The soul which is the 
object of the perception,‘ Iam,’ is different from févara, because it 
possesses pleasure which is a product,” there being no example, and 
consequently no observation of congruity of similar instances, know- 
ledge of the universal relation is impossible. For this reason, it has 
been said safarnisapradg 7. ¢., from the uniformity of difference. The 
use of the ablative inflexion has the object of denoting the (necessary) 
condition leading to the inference, and the syntactical connection of 
the word is with the word fagsafa¢@: The import, therefore, is, that, 
even though there is no example by way of agreement, yet, [svara 
being an example by way of difference, an inference with respect to 
the matter in hand 13 possible, through the observation of the universal 
relation of difference, dependent upon the concomitance or congruity 
of difference. 


It may be urged, again, that that a mark can establish difference 
from févara, by the universal relation of difference, has not been 
known before. To remove this apprehension, it has been stated wsaqq 
¢. e., like Sound, etc. The meaning is this: As the difference of Ether 
from [évara is proved by the mark, namely Sound, which is known by 
the method of the universal relation, or uniformity, of difference, so 
the difference of the soul from {vara is proved by the possession of 
pleasure, etc., which are products. 


Bhagya:—In III. ii. 6—17, the author gives, in the form of a 
dialogue, contrary arguments as to whether the Self be an object of 
perception only, or of inference only, or of both, and gives his own 


conclusion in III. ii..18. 
Unity of Soul, as an objection. 


Upaskdra.—Having thus finished the section on the investigation of the Soul, he now 


begins the section on the plurality of Souls. Therein the following aphorism sets forth an 
adverse doctrine. 


GAT aa AAAS HTT WRT RTH 


gapanrfragaan Sukha-dubkha-jiiana-nigpatti-avifesit, because 
there is rio difference in the production of pleasure, pain, and know- 
ledge. yard Aikatmyam, identity or unity of Soul. 
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19. Soul is one, since there is no difference in the produc- 
tion of pleasure, pain, and knowledge.—154. 


There is only one Soul, in spite of the difference of the bodies of 
Chaitra, Maitra, and others. Why ? Because of the non-distinction in the 
production of pleasure, pain, and knowledge, 1. e., because the origin of 
pleasure, pain, and knowledge is really undifferentiated in this that it 
is determined by, or confined to, the body asa whole. If there were 
another mark to prove the difference of the Soul, the difference of the 
Soul might be proved, but there is no such mark. As Ether is only one, 
in spite of the production of Sounds within the limits of particular 
spaces, since there is no distinction in Sound which is its mark ; as 
Time is only one, since there is no distinction in the intuition of simul- 
tancity, etc., which is its mark ; as Space is only one, since there is no 
distinction in the intuition of East, West, etc., which is its mark ; (so 
the Soul is only one).—19. 


Vivirti.—It may be urged that the identity of Jiva and [svara must 
be adinitted, on the strength of the texts of the Veda, “ One only, with- 
out asecond. acqafe waxy, “ Thou, O Svetaketu, art that,’ (Chhan- 
dogya Upanisad VI. viii. 7), etc. It cannot be held that difference is 
proved by the aforesaid inference ; because, pleasure, pain, etc. , being 
properties of the internal organ, are unproved by themselves (+. e., have 
no independent existence). Thus says the Brihadéranyaka Upanisnd, I. 
V.3., at qHenaheasgisra wacatatahiitag ad wea, “Desire, Inten- 
tion, Doubt, Faith, Unfaith, Patience, Impatience, Modesty, Intelli- 
gence, Awe,—all this is verily Mind.” Here the word Desire denotes 
pleasure, and the word Intelligence denotes knowledge in the from of a 
faculty. Moreover, pain, also, appearing, as it does, in co-existence 
with pleasure, cannot be an attribute of the Soul. 


This he apprehends: 


The meaning is that, afta +.¢., becasue the difference of the 
Jivatma (embodied Soul) from févara is not proved, freqeqi, t.¢., by the 
certainty or ascertainment, gaqawari ,+.¢-,of pleasure, pain, and 
knowledge ;in other words, they, being proved in the mind by the 
above Sruti or Vedic text, are thereby disproved in the Soul. 


Its diversity explained. 


Upaskdra.—He atates the solution or conolusion : 


SAICYTaT TAT UW ZPIURLRON 


sqqeuta: Vyavasthitah, from status. ajay Nand, many. 
20. Plurality of Souls is proved by status.—155. 


Souls are many. Why? Because of status. Status means several 
conditions, as one is rich, another miserable, one is happy, another un- 
happy, one is of high, another of low, birth, one is learned, another 
ignorant.. These circumstances being impossible without a diversity of 
Souls, prove a diversity of Souls. It cannot be maintained that as the 
states of one and the same Soul is diversified by the difference of birth 
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or by the difference of childhood, youth and old age, so also it will be 
in the case of the difference of tha bodies of Chaitra, Maitra, and 
others, for it is possible to impose contradictory attributes (on one and 
the same subject) by means of change of Time (vt. e., at different 
times).—20. 


Vivritt.—He removes the apprehension. aay] means non-identity of 
the Souls, in other words, that the Jivitma is not identical with favara. 
Whence ? sqqeqa:, because of the certainty of the existence of pleasure, 
pain, and knowledge, in the Soul. For pleasure, etc., are not proper- 
ties of the mind, because the mind not having largeness or large size, 
pleasure etc., would be imperceptible; and minuteness or atom-ness or 
subtiexess must be affirmed of the mind as determining the non-simul- 
taneity of acts of knowing. The Sruti, “ Desire, Resolution, etc.,” 
however, like “Life isclarified butter,” etc., demonstrates that the mind 
is the cause of desire, etc., but not that itis their receptacle, nor that 
it is identical with them. 


Its diversity explatned—ccntinued. 


Upaskéra.—He gives another proof : 


URIRU WU 


WETATATL Sastra-simarthyat, from the authority (or force or signi- 
ficance) of the Sdstras. @ Cha, and. 


21. (Plurality,of Souls follows) also from the authority or 
significance of the Sdstras.—156. 


‘ Sastram’ means Veda or revelation. Because difference of Soul is 
proved by it also. For it is heard. “ Two Brahmans (i.e., Souls) have 
to be known,” etc.; and also “Two birds, friends and kindred, embrace 
the same tree, etc.” (Mundaka Upanisad III, i. I.)—21. 


Here ends the second chapter of the third book in the Commentary 
of Sri Sankara on the Aphorisms of Kanada. 


Vivrite.—It cannot be asked. “What then will be the fate of these 
texts , viz., “ Thou art that, O Svetaketu ! ’ “One who knows Brahman, 
verily becomes Brahman,” etc. ? For the text, “ Thou art That,” conveys 
the sense of identity in this sense that what is devoted to, or, belongs to 
That, is not different:from That. The text, “One who knows Brahman’ 
verily becomes Brahman, “‘ does uot convey the sense of identity, but that, 
of similary of the Jiva (i. e., the embodied Soul), to favara (i.e. the Great 
Soul), in point of freedom from suffering etc. ; for, otherwise, the text. 
“The stainless one attains to supreme similarity,” can have no meaning. 
In popular language also there isthe topical use of identity in the 
sense of resemblance, a3 when there is an abundance of wealth, it is said, 
“this priest has become aking,” andso on. Nor should it be ma- 
intained that identity is produced in the state of salvation, on the 
cessation of ignorance or false knowledge, since difference, being 
eternal, is incapable of destruction, and even if we admit the destruc- 
tion of difference, then since there is necessity for the existence of two 
individuals. So much in brief. 
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Bhasys :—Interprets YI. ii. 19, 20, and 21 in the monistic: sense 
namely, that there exists only one Self, variously differentiated on the 
phenomenal plane, as witnessed by such texts as“ One only, with 
out a secoud,” “ One shining Being is immanent in all created things,” 
“ All Selves become one,” “All Selves emanate from this, Same Self,” 
Two birds,” etc. 
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BOOK FOURTH.—CHAPTER FIRST. 
The eternal defined. 


Upaskira.—Having finished the enumeration, definition, and examination of the nine 
‘Substances, Earth, etc.,and desiring to refute the dootrine, held by the Samkhya philoso- 
phers, that prakriti or Matter is the prime cause. and to establish that ultimate atoms are 
the prime cause and enter into the composition of earth, etc., the author first of all gives the 
definition of the Genus, eternality. 


ATHNUAAAT WII su 


aq Sat, existent-qawgaq Akdranavat not having a cause, uncaused, 
causa sui.ftey Nityam, eternal. 


1. The eternal is that which is existentand uncaused.—157. 


‘Akdranavat,’ means not having a precedent cause, on the maxim of 
the purity of words (which excludes other interpretations of the term). 
Hereby the water-pot, and the like are excluded. Still the definition 
may be too wide by including previous non-existence ; so he says, 
“ gxistent’ 2. e., having connection with existence. In the case of the 
Predicables, Combination and Speoies, connection with existence is 
nothing but combination or inherence in one and the same object with 
existence. In the case of any other Genus and of existence connec- 
tion with existence consists only in being the object of the cognition 
that it exists. This cognition is not in respect of a thing as such. 
“ Let.it be so;’’ it cannot be objected, “in other cases also. What is 
the use of existence ?”’ For, existence has already been proved as the 
cause of assimilative understanding.—l. 


Vivritt.—Scme hold that the existent is produced from the non- 
existent. What they have in view is this. Seeds, etc., are not productive- 
of effects such as shoots, etc. Were this the case, then seeds, etc., lying 
in a granary, would also produce shoots, etc. But since shoots appear 
only after the destruction of seeds sown on a field, by the disjunction of 
their parts, it follows that itis the destruction of seeds, etc., which is 
tho cause of shoots, etc., So we have the sdtram of Gautama, statin 
the argument of an opponent, “ Production of exietence (is) from 
non-existence, as there is no appearance without destroying.” (Nydya- 
Sitram, IV. i. 14). 


Only to refute this view, he strengthens the theory of progressive 
origination by the series of ultimate atoms, otc. 


‘ Sat,? means something in the form of existence ; ‘ akAranavat ” 
means a non-product ; ‘nityam* means an entity which opposes an- 
nihilation. The meaning is: the primary cause of compound bodies is 
not non-existent, that is to say, because, if causality of destruction were 
admitted, then it would entail the production of shoots even from pow- 
dered seeds. 


Mark of existence of ultimate atoms. 


Upaskdra.—After describing the Genus, oternal, he now says with reference to ultimate 
atoms : 
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aea are RN BIRR U 


aeq Tasya, its. Of the ultimate atom. era Karyyam, effect. fam 
Lingam, mark. 
2. The effect is the mark (of the existence) of the ultimate 


atom.—2. 


‘Tasya,’ 2. e.of the ultimate atom ; kiryyam,’ e. g., the water-pot 
and the like ;‘ lingam.’ Accordingly the sttram of Gautama. “ From. 
the evolved is the production of the evolved, on the evidence of (ex- 
perience by) perception,’ (Nydya-stitram IV.i. II). Now the inter- 
relation of parts and wholes is perceived. If it were unlimited, there. 
would be no difference in size of measurement between mount Meru and 
a grain of mustard seed ; for, they wauld be without distinction, both 
being orginated by infinite parts. Nor can it be said that difference 
will be caused by the differences of the size of each part, and of the 
aggregation of parts; for, without a difference of number, these also would 
be impossible. If it be said that pralaya or destruction of the creation 
may be the limit (of the series of parts and wholes) ; (we reply that) the 
final something ea-hypothest) having no parts, pralaya itself would be 
impossible, for it is only disjunction and destruction of parts which can 
destroy substances. Nor is disjunction the limit, for it is impossible for 
it to have only one substratum. Therefore, a substance without parts,. 
must be the limit, and this the ultimate atom. A moteis not the limit; 
for, being a visible substance, it possesses magnitude, and is composed 
of more substance than one ; magnitude, as the cause of visual percep- 
tion, presupposes, or is dependent upon, multiplicity of substance ; 
else there would be no magnitude even, what then would be the cause ? 
Nor sare the constituent parts of the mote atoms, for we must infer 
that they also, as originatfve of a substance possessing magnitude, 
are compossed of parts, like thread, and like potsherd. Therefore. 
whatever substance is an effect, is composed of parts, and whatever 
substance is composed of parts, is an effect. So that from whichever 
part the nature of being an effect goes away, from it goes away also 
the nature of being made up of parts. This is the proof of the existence. 
of indivisible ultimate atoms. So it has been said by Professor 
Pragastadeva, ‘ Earth is twofold, eternal and non-eternal.—2. 


Law of Causation. 


Upaskdra —Now he states an argument or proof, to prove that there are colour, etc., in. 
the ultimate atom : 


LN 
PUTA HRA: WVU U 
wraptar Karana-bhavat, from existence in the cause. #4: 
Karyyabhava;, existence in the effect 
3. The existence (of colour, etc.) in the effect, (follows) from 
(their) existence in the cause.—159. 


The existence of colour, etc., m the effect, is due to their existence 
in the cause. For the attributes of the effect result from the attributes. 
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of the cause, the same being observed in the case of the water-pot, 
canvas, etc. This is the meaning.—3. 


Vivritt.—He points out an objection to the primary causality of 
nonexistence. 


‘Bhavah,’ z. e., the existence, of the ‘ effect,’ 7. e., compound bodies, 
follows from the existence of the ‘ cause,’ zt. e., the primary cause (v2z., 
ultimate atoms). Otherwise, like the quality of being clayey, of that 
which is made of clay, it would follow that effects, 7. e,,compound bodies 
would be non-existent, because they are constituted by what is non- 
existent. 


The eternal extsts. 


Upaskira.—With a view to silence the advocate of the doctrine of the itransiency of all 
things, he now says : 


sive sft Aras: sfatqara: weier en 


afr: Anityah, non-eternal. gfa Iti, such, 7. ¢., such intuition and 
expression .fayqa: Videsatah, of the particular, 7.c., the eternal. afaaaata: 
Partisedha-bhavah, the form of negation. 


4, ‘“Not-eternal”—such (intuition and expression) can be 
accounted for only as the negation of the eternal.—160. 


In ‘ vigesatah ’ the affix ‘ tasi’ is used in the genitive sense. There 
would be negation of ‘ viseSa’7z.e.,the eternal, if there were not such 
intuition, and application of the word as ‘ non-eternal,’ becanse the 
prefix nai (non) has the force of negating the meaning of the word 
next to it. Therefore how can there be the intuition and expression, 
“non-eternal,’ in the abseace (of that) of the eternal ? Heuce it is 
proved that the eternal exists. Or, (the meaning of the Satram may 
be), the negation of the eternal must be made by you in this way that 
(it is) “ not eternal,” z. e., that the ultimate atom is not eternal. But 
negation in this way is not successful, since it 1s frustrated by proof 
and disproof. (In this interpretation), the sttram should be rendered 
thus: The word W (not) will be a negative term by itself, as the rule, 
“9 at, al, and aT are negative terms.” Thus “ non-eternal ” will mean 
not eternal. ‘Pratisedha-bhavah, means the nature or form of negative. 
Hence “ not eternal’’—this is the form of the negation of visega,’ ; 1.e., 
the eternal, and it,is not possible. This closes the argument.—4. 


Vivritt.—He refutes the view that all is non-eternal, that there is 
nothing which is eternal, 


4 (in the aphorism) is an indecli.able, having the same meaning as 
aq (nou). Thus, ‘ not eternal’—such negation is ‘ vigegotak,’ +. e., with 
reference to particular things. So that, there may be the negation that 
compound bodies are not eternal, but such whole-sale negation as every- 
thing is not eternal, is not possible, because the eternal, which is the 
counter-opposite, is frustrated by proof and disproof. This is the whole 
meaning. 
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The theory that atoms are not eternal, is erroneous. 


Upaskira.—lt may be objected as follows: The ultimate atom is not eternal, since it is 
corporal of ponderable, like a wate1-pet. Similarly, the possession of colour, the possession of 
taste, etc., may be, one by one, adduced as so many reasons. So also by simultaneous conjune- 
tion with six (ether ultimate atoms), an ultimate atom has six parts ; so that from its posses-. 
sion of parts, and from its being the substratum of the eonjunction appearing in objects which 
it cannot pervade, (we may infer that the ultimate atom is not eternal). Moreover, if there 
be Ether within an ultimate atom, then being porous, it must have parts ; if there be no Ether 
insido it, thon it would follow that Ether does not penetrate every where. Further, (the 
ultimate atom is not oternal), because it casts shadow, and possesses circulation. Again, the 
non-eternality of the ultimate atom follows also fromthe inference which establishes transi- 
ency, ¢. g., the inference, that all that exists is momentary. If then there be such a series of 
inferences, how can it be maintained that the ultimate atom is eternal ? 

To meet these objections, he says : 


BAM UVI.IAN 


afaat Avidyé, ignorance, error. 


5. (itis) an error (to suppose that the ultimate atom is not 
eternal).—161. 


Every inference, which has for its subject the non-eternality of the 
ultimate atom, is ignorance, 7.e., is of the form of error, since it springs. 
from a fallacy, This fallacy is occasionally obstruction or opposition to 
the proof which comprehends the subject; always absence of the 
characteristic of being pervaded (or being the mark), due to want of 
evidence preventive of its existence in the vipaksa (0. ¢., in which the 
non-existence of that which has to be proved, is sertain) ; sometimes. 
unproof by itself ; and others which should be learnt from the kindred 
system (1.e-, the Nydya-Sitram of Gautama).—5. 


Bhdasya.—Reads IV. i. 3.4, and 5 as two aphorisms only, wiz., kdrana- 
bhavat karyabhdvo, nilya iti’, and Visesatah pratisedhabhdvo ‘vidya’, and 
interprets them to mean, respectively, ‘The nature of the effect, 
(though) following from the nature of the cause (which is eternal) is 
non-eternal’”’ and “It is an error to suppose that because things (e.g., 
atoms) exist as effects (e.g., compound bodies), therefore they cannot 
exist in the causal (or atomic) state’’,—in order to explain the applica- 
tion of the word “non-eternal” in, I. i. 8 where the reference is to things 
which are products. 

Requisites of perception. 
Upaskdra.—It may he objected, ‘‘ Well, if the ultimate atom exists, why is it not per- 


ceived by the senses ? It is you who have proved that the possession of colour, the possession 
of touch, etc., are exciting causes of sensibility.” Hence he says : 


HAUAHASTAAT SUAMIATT: WerV rel 


atft Mahati, in respect of an object possessing magnitude. HaRRIaIT 
Aneka-dravya-vattvat, by means of its possession of what is composed of 
more than one substance. eq Rupat, by means of colour. @ Cha, and. 
sqafed: U palabdhih, perception. 

6. External perception (takes place), in respect of an object 
possessing magnitude, by means of its possession of that which 
is composed of more substances than one, and by means of its 
colour.——162.n 
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SSS SSS 


‘ Mahati ’ means in respect of a substance possessing magnitude, 
the affix, matup, denoting possession, among affixes denoting quality, 
being elided after the word, mahat, denoting measure. ! Anekadravyat- 
wit? means from the nature or state of containing that of which more 
substances than one are the substrata. This being so, Air also would 
be perceptible. Hence he says, “ And by means of Colour,” i. @., as 
will Le later on said, develoyed and uneclipsed or unobscured colour. 
Uy alabdhih ” is complemented by the words, “by the external sense.’’ 
Therefore it goes without saying that there is no external perception of 
the ultimate atom, since it does not possess magnitude. “The possession 
of that which is composed of more than one substance ” means either 
the Leing constituted by a comy,ound of more than one substance, or 
the Leing the substratum of the magnitude which is due to a multiplici- 
ty of component parts. 


It canuot Le said that the 1 ossession of that whichis a compound 
of more than one substance, is rendered futile (as a condition precedent 
of y erce}. tion), by the very possession of magnitude ; since the reverse 
is alsovcssible. Nor can it le said, “Futility of the producer is caug- 
ed by the }. roducibie, but not that of the producible by the producer ;’’ 
for the agreement and the difference of the producible and the producer 
being simultaneously apprehended, there is no futility, since otherwise 
it would follow that the futility of the staff, etc., will be caused by the 
whirling of it, etc. Nor can it be said that there is a develoy ment ol, or 
rise in, ;erceptibility at a distance due to development of, or rise in, 
magnitude; for a development of, or rise in, the possession of a 
com} cund of more substances than one being also possible, there can be 
no discrimination. Moreover, while a spider’s web measuring four 
cubits, etc., is not perceptible frcm a distance, the perceptibility of the 
sj ider itself is certainly due toa develo; ment of the possession of a 
ccm} ound of more substances than one, since a preponderance of 
magnitude exists in the web. So also it should be observed that while 
a yiece of cloth, constituted by five yarns, is not perceptible at a dis- 

ytauce, is in spite of a preponderance of magnitude in it, a club of a very 
sinal] magnitude is perceptible there.—6. 


Cause of non-perception 


Uz askeva.— Such being the case, there should, it might be urged, also be perception of 
tle light of a shooting star at midday, of the light of the eye, or of Air, as well as of magnitude 
Which con bincs with colour by means of its combination with Touch. Hence he Says: 


x 


Rall FAV Aa CITES ANIA: 
WeIeI9N 


afa Sati, there being. a@fq Api, even, in spite of. Reqey Dravyatve, 
substance-ness, aa Mahatve, magnitude. eq Ripa, colour. qenw Sams- 
kara, impression, evolution, reformation. spmaq Abhavat, on account 
of the absence or non-existence of. ary: Vayoh, of Air. waqwasta: Anupal- 
abdhih, non-perception. 
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7. The non-perception of Air, in spite of there being subs- 
tance-ness and magnitude, is due to the non-existence of the evolu- 
tion of colour.—163. 


By the term “ evolution of colour ” are intended combination or 
inhesion of colour, the development of colour to the degree of appre- 
ciability, and the noa-obscuration of colour. Though, “therefore, in 
the case of Air, the selfsame combinatio. of touch is alse the Soule 
tion of colour, yet it is not qualified or determined by colour, for 
there is in it absolute non-existence of colour. In the light of the eye, 
there is noevolution, that is, appreciability, of colour. In thelight of the 
shooting star at midday, there is no evuln‘:on, that is, non-obscuration, 
of colour. Of these, therefore, there is uv perceptibility. In like man- 
ner, evolution of colour is to be analogously applied to the heat of the 
summer, the fire in a frying pan, gold, ete. 


The writer of the Vritét has, however, said that eqdemit is a com- 

pound of the words ey and eqqent, formed by the elision of one of 
’ . . . . 
the twce &q’s, and that, therefore, the non-perception of Air is in conse- 
quence of the non-existence of colour in it, while the non-perception 
of the ocular light, etc.,is due to the non-existence of the evolution 
Gt colour,——7: 
Requisites of perception of colour. 

, Upaskira,—in this way having, immodiatsly after tie section on the eterrality of the 
ultimate atoms, finished the section on te poresptibility of external objects, as a subsi- 
diary topic, by their being the inferential marks of the ultimate atoms, and intending to 
sot forth, by introducing anexample, the section on the perceptibility of Attributes, he 
Says : 


WApsAaAA STANT Eras: wereicn 


ga*x Aneka, more than one. gsq Dravya, substance. aaqqig Samaya- 
yat, from combination in. 6T Ripa, colour. faaa Viéesit, from some 
special characteristic of. eq Ripa, colour. sgqafeq: Upalavdhih, 
perception. 

8. Perception of colour (arises) from its combination with 


a compound of substances more than two, and from (its possession 
of) some special characteristic of colour.—164. 


‘ Riipavifesa ’ means the species or peculiarity inherent in colour, 
and that consists of the characteristics of being developed to the degree 
of appreciability, of being unobscured, and of being colour. From 
this, perception of colour takes place. Lest it might be said that, such 
being the case, the colour of the ultimate atom as well as of the dyad 
would be perceived, so it has been added—‘ anckadravya-samavayat.’ 
The word ‘ aneka’ denotes multitude; hence ‘ anekadravya’ means 
that to which many substances belong as its substratum, e.g., a 
molecule of the atoms, and the like. To term ‘anekadravya-samavayat’ 
therefore, means from combination with such a compound substance. 
The water-pot, etc., although they are originated by two parts, (7. e., 
potsherds, etc.), really contain a multitude of substances as their subs- 
tratum, in the serial arrangement of the parts of these parts, and so 
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——— 


on. Astaste, touch, etc., lack in the characteristic of colourness, so 
there ig no ocular perception of them. In the case of ocular fire or 
light, non-visibility is due to the absence of the degree of appreciabi- 
lity. Development or appreciability is only a particular universal 
entity or ‘ class ’ belonging to the particular attributes of colour, etc., 
and is pervaded by, or included in, colourness, etc. 


Objection :—This being so, no relation of higher and lower (classi- 
fication) will be at_ all established even by whiteness, fragrantness, 
sourness, etc. If, however, you suppose a manifoldness of develop- 
ment or appreciability, } ervaded by, or included in, them respectively, 
then there will be a redundancy of supposition, and the term develop- 
ment or appreciability, g4 also will have various meanings. 


Answer :—It is not so; for, development or appreciability denotes 
the uj ddhi or condition, namely, the characteristic of the attribute 
cajable of being apprehended by each individual external sense, 
while non-development or non-appreciability denotes only the absence 
of the uzadhi or condition. Some say that appreciability is simply 
the non-existence of non-appreciability. This should be considered, 
since non-appreciability also cannot be similarly established. It may be 
said that non-appreciability is a particutar attribute beyond the 
cognizance of the senses. If it be so, then it would follow that appre- 
ciability is a particular attribute within the reach of the senses. If it 
be asked, “ What is the determinant of sensuousness ?,” we reply that 
both of us, (¢. ¢., the disputants) are equally at a disadvantage here. 
They also say that appreciability is the one and only one ‘class’ 
present in all particular attributes, and that the non-establishment of 
the relation of higher and lower is uo faultin the case of the class 
inhering in attributes.—8. 


Perception of Taste, Smell, and Touch. 


Upaskira,—Of the attributes other than Touch, co-exsistence in the same substratum 
with colour is itself the necessary condition of their being perceptible by the external senses. 
For this reason, after having stated the conditions of perception of colour, he now extends 
them to other cases, and says : 


Aq LANSING Ala SATETMAT UW VIP rs Ul 


aq Tena, by this, tanraewig Rasa-gandha-sparéegu, in respect of 
taste, smell, and touch. af Jidinam, knowledge. eqreqray Vyakhydtam, 
explained. 


9. Hereby is explained (perceptual) knowledge in the case 
of Taste, Smell, and Touch.—165. 


‘Tena’ means by the preceptual knowledge of colour. As precep- 
tion of colour arises fromsome special characteristic of colour,viz., colour- 
ness, non-obscuration, and appreciability, so perception of taste arises 
fromsome particularity of taste, characterised as tasteness, non-obscura- 
tion, and appreciability. This should be applied to other cases. Com- 
bination with a compound of more than two substances, should be also 
extended. From inappreciability to the organs of the ear, the tongue, 
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and the skin, result non-apprehension of smoll, taste, and touch. Being 
undeveloped or inappreciable, smell and taste are not perceived in a 
stone, ete. ; for they are perceived in their ashes. Some maintain that 
they are perceived indeed in the stone, etc., but not distinctly. The 
non-apprehension of the colour of a watery substance, the parts of which 
have been disjoined from one another, is due to non-develupme it of the 
colour. So also is the non-apprension of taste. In hot Water, there is 
non-approhension of the colour of the fire, in consequence of its non- 
development, and of touch, in consequence of its obscuration. In com- 
minuted camphor, the champak.a flowes, etc.. non-apprehe.asion of colour, 
taste, and touch is due to their non-deve' ‘pment or inappreciability. 
In gold, and the like, colour is indeel developed, but whiteness and 
Juminousness are obscured. Some hold that colour also is obscured, 
whereas the apprehension of gold takes place with the help of other 
colour. Obscuration, again, is non-a prehension cansed by the appre- 
hension of a more powerful like object, and not merely relation or 
counection with a powerful like object. For, since coanection with a 
powerful like object has to be ascertained by non-apprehension it is 
the non-apprehension which is of primary importance. Whereas the 
powerful like object is not of primary importance, as the necessary 
condition of non-apprehension ; because neither non-apprehension, nor 
autecvedeit non-existence of apprehension, nor its absolute non-exis- 
teuve is subject to its operation, while the annihilation of apprehension 
does not exist there. If it be objected, “ ‘hen your proposition also, 
that obscuration is non-apprehension caused by the apprehension of a 
more powerful like object, is not proved,” we reply,  Letit be so Still 
apprehension and non-apprehension alone are the necessary conditions 
of the strength or weakness of a like object, or of the existance of such 
a relation ; and the same is the meaning of the word, obscuration.”—9. 


Gravity, not perceptible. 


Upaskira,—It may be asked, “* Since Gravity also is combined with a compound of more 
than two substances (i, e. atoms), and arpears in the samo substratu n with colour and mazni- 
tude, why then it is not pereeptible ;” Hencs he Bays: 


ALATA STA AMT: WLR Lett 


aq Tasya, of this, 2. e., the genus of colourness, etc., and develop- 
ment or appreciability. garatq Abhavat, because of the non-existence 
aeqtrar: Avyabhicharah, non-deviation. No breach of uniformity or 
the rule. 


10. Because of the non-existence of this, there is no viola- 
tion (of the above law of perceptibility in the case of Gravity.) — 
166. 


Gravity is not perceptible, because of the non-existence, in Gravity, 
of this, viz., the genus of colourness, etc., and development or apprecia- 
bility. It might be said that granted that, colourness, etc., do not exist 
there, yet there may be perception of Gravity. To prevent this, he adds 
‘avyabhicharah.’ There is ‘ non-deviation ’ 4. e., unbroken uniformity 
of the five ‘classes’ or universals, e. g-, colourness, etc., towards 


-_ —— So sa” aoe ine oe, 
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apprehensibility by each individual sense. Whenever there exists one 
or another of the pentad of colourness, etc., there also exists apprehensi- 
bility by the respective external senses, as shown by the method of 
difference (that where the former are not, there the latter does not 
exist). This is the meaning. 


Gravity, by reason of its being left obscure in the sfitram, as the 
topic of discussion, by PraSastadeva classed among things supersen- 
suous, is by Vallavacharya said to be perceived by touch.—l0. 


Where Numbers, etc., are objects of visual perception. 


Upaskéra.—Having thus st ited objects pareaptible by the senses individually, he now 


enumerates objects perceptible by two senses jointly : 


dem: Tawa gana daar wana 
HEAT SMRSTAAAA ATTA WVU Ve 


veqr: Samkhydh, numbers. qftaraf Parimanani, magnitudes, exten- 
sions. giad Prithaktvam, separateness. afiafaanit Samyoga-vibhigau, 
conjunction and disjunction. qceanqcay Paratva-aparatve, priority and 
posteriority. "za" Karmma, action. w Cha, and. eageqanatag Ripi-dra- 
vya-samavayat, through combination with substances possessing colour. 
argafy Chaksusini, visible, objects of visual perception. 


11. Numbers, Magnitudes, Separateness, Conjunction and 
Disjunction, Priority and Posteriority, and Action become objects 
of visual perception, through their combination with Substances 
possessing colour.—167. 


The words have not been formed into a compound in order to indi- 
cate their mutual independence in respect of their visual or tactual 
perceptibility. Although thereis dependence upon Waeq, zt. ¢., largeness, 
yet it is not as upon a mode of extension or magnitude. The word ‘ cha’ 
has the force ofinvolving the addition of Viscidity, fluidity and Impetus. 
The word argafay implies tactual perceptibility ; or the word ‘ cha’ 
should be applied after the word =tgq fi also. The plural number in 
Numbers, comprehends all numbers, from unity upwards. If it be held 
that unity is only a Genus, and not an Attribute, then if it appear in 
substances only, its denotation will be neither more nor less than that 
of substanceness ; if, on the other hand, it be present in attributes and 
actions also, then its denotation will be neither more nor lesr than that 
of existence. “ How, then,” if it be asked, ‘ can there be perception of 
unity, etc., in attribute, etc. ?,’ it may be answered that it is by means 
of attributed unity ; or that by reason of the proximity known as 
combination or co-inhereice in one and the same object, the percep- 
tion of unity is quite justified. This unity is eternal in eternal subs- 
tances, andin non-eternal substances it has causal unity for its 
non-combinative cause. Onthe other hand, duality, etc., are the 
product of relative understanding. Relative understanding is the 
mental basis or support of various unities, when two homogeneous or 
heterogeneous substances are in contact with the eye.—l11. 
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Here they are not. 


Upaskéra.—Having in view all the above things up to action, he says: | 


HETIL TMA WVU LA 


seftq Aripisu, in substances not possessing colour. saguifa Achiksu- 
sini, not objects of visual perception. 


12. In substances not possessing colour, they are-not objects 
of visual perception.--168. 


Numbers, etc., up to action, are not objects of visual perception, 
when they are present in substances which are devoid of colour. It 
should be observed that they are not objects of tactual perception 
also. It has not been said that they are im, erceptible ; for, if it were 
so, then the unity of the Soul also would not be an object of percep- 
tion.—12. 

Attribute-ness and existence perceptible to all the senses. 


Upaskéra.—Colour, ete., are uni-seusuous or perceptible by the senses individually. 
Numbers, eto., are bi-sonsuous or pcrceptible by two senses jointly. Pleasure, etv., are 
mental or perecptible by the inner sense, So that it results that the two Gencra, Attribute- 
ness and existence, are omui-sensuous. So ho says: 


WaT WU AA BUCASA Ala BVAMAT Ww VLZ 2B 


wit Etona, by this. nya Gunatve, in regard to attributeness. wa 
Bhave, in regard to existence. 4 Cha, and. qa'feay Sarvvendriyam, 
omni-sensuous. Relating to all the senses. ay jfidnam, knowledge. 
sqreqna Vyikhydtam, explained. 


13. By this it is explained that knowledge in regard to attri- 
buteness and existence, is omni-sensuous or of all the senses.—169. 


Capability to apprehend the individuals, is itself the capability to 
apprehend the class. And ifthe individuals are respectively appre- 
hended by all the senses, then it results that also the classes, viz, 
Attribute-ness and Existence, are apprehensible by all the senses. 
This is the meaning.—13. 


Here ends the first chapter of the fourth book in the Commentary 
- of Sankara upon the Vaigesika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK FOURTH.—CHAPTER SECOND. 
Three-fold division of Earth, and other products. 


Upaskiéra.—In the fourth book, of which the subject-matter is the examination of 
taugible substances, intendin: to examina only tangible substances by their etfacts, im nx 
diately after the examination of tne ultimate atoms whieh are the root causes, he says : 


aga: ofisaiteerzad Fad qtifegaies- 
AAPA UN eC U 


aq Tat, that. ga: Punah, again. PIPED ITE ACE ES? | Prithivi-adi-karyya- 
dravyam, earth, anl othar product-substance. fiftd Trividham, three 
fold. mirza Sarira-indriya-visaya-samjfiakam, named as body, 
sense, and object. 


1. The aforesaid product-substance, Earth, etc., is, again, 
three-fold, under the names of body, s2ase, and object.—-170, 


Here corporeity or the characteristic of the body is a kind of upddht 
or adjunct, namely, the characteristic of being constituted by final parts 
(i.e., atoms), possessing activity, of which the non-combinative cause is the 
conjunction of the soul exercising volition. But corporeity is not a class 
or universal eatitiy, since in that case Harthness, etc., will establish 
no relation of higher and lower divisions. The characteristic of being 
a sense, is the being the seat of the conjunction of the mind, which is 
the cause of knowledge which produces no reminiscence, or the being a 
seat of the conjunction of the mind, which is the cause of knowledge, 
while at the same time it is not a substratum of appreciable particular 
attributes other than sound. Oa the other hand, the light of the eye of 
animals that prowl at night, is really another kind of hght. In regard 
to its being treated as forming the visual sense, the words “ not being 
a substratum of appreciable particular attributes other than sound aud 
colour ’’ should be added. ‘The characteristic of being a sense, how- 
ever, is not a ‘class,’ for thea the characteristic of Harth, etc., will not 
establish the relation of higher and lower divisions without entailing 
cross-division). And objectivity, or the characteristic of being an 
object, although it is the being the means of pheaomenal experience, 
that is to say, the being the object of ordinary perception, common to 
substance, attribute, action, genus, and non-existence—yet should be, 
in accordance with the aphorism, observed to be the characteristic of 
being a product-substance which is the object of ordinary perception, 
for the aphorism is this only that Harth and other product-substances 
are three-fold. Objectivity also, therefore, is not a class or universal 
entity.—1l. 
Body is not @ compound of five elements. 

Upaskira.—Now, in order to refute the assertion that the body is composed of three 
-elements or four elements, he says : 


TAMIA GMAT Bray a 
Fat vw errr zi 
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waaay Pratyaksa-apratyaksinim, of perceptible and non-per- 
ceptible objects. fame Sathyogasya, of conjunction. Bye@aata Apraty- 
ksatvat, on account of imperceptibility. qanaaq Pafichatmakam, Penta- 
substantial. Constituted by five elements. 4 Na, not. fad Vidyate, exists. 


2. (Nothing exists, which is constituted by five elements, 
or) the body is not constituted by five elements, for the conjunc- 
tion of things, perceptible and imperceptible, is imperceptible.— 
171. 


Were the body, by reason of its odour, moisture, digestive heat, 
breath, and porosity, comyosed of fiye elements, then it would be imper- 
ceptible. In the same manner as the conjunction of per eptible and 
imperceptible objects, ¢.y., air and trees, is imperceptible, the body 
also would be imperce;tible. Thus the aphorism employs an example. 
The word ‘ body’ is the complement of “ penta-substantial does not 
exist.”’ Moisture, digestive heat, etc., however, belong to the efticient 
causes or conditions of the body, namely, water and fire. The theory 
that the body is composed of four elements should be also similarly 
understood. Let it then, it may be urged, contain threo elements, as 
there is perception of three elements. This cannot be, for an origina- 
tion not of hetorogeneous elements is denied. One attribute in a whole 
made up of parts is not originative of similar other attributes. le 
therefore, the production were from Larth and Water, then that which 
they originate would be void of smell and taste. In like manner, if it 
originated in Earth and Fire, it would not possess smell, colour, and 
tasie ;ifin Harth and Air, it would be destitute of smell, taste, colour, 
and touch. Other cases should be similarly understood.—2. 


Nor a compound of three elements. 


Upaskdra.—Ho continues the same topic : 


QUANTA FT SRA 2112 


TUTEAT ATS ATT Guna-antara-apradurbhavat, by reason of the non- 
appearance of another attribute. q Cha, and. @ Na, not. aqreaay Tri- 
dtmakam, tri-substantial. Composed of three elements. 


3. And by reason of the non-appearance of another attribute, 
it is nut composed of three elements.—172. 


A body originated by Earth, Water, and Fire only, which are 
objects of perception, might be perceived, if there were manifested in 
it another attribute having for its antecedent alike attribute in the 
cause. But this can never be the case, as it has been already stated 
that a single smell, etc., is not originative. Therefore the body is not 
composed of ‘even three elements, i. e., is not originated by the three 
elements possessing colour.—3. 


Bhasya—reads IV. ii. 3 as two aphorisms, viz., “Gundntardapradur- 
bhavachcha,” and “ Na tryadtmakam.” 
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Conjunction of various atoms, not dented. 


Upaskévra.—How then is there perception of digestive heat, etc.,in one single body ? 
He gfves the answer : 


AUSMTRAMATST: WZULRU ZU 


amdqia: Anusarayogah, conjunction of atoms. g Tu, but. wofatag: 
Apratisiddhah, not denied. 
4. Buta conjunction of atoms is not denied.—173. 


A mutual eonjunction of the five elements as (the basis or) condi- 
tional causes of oue another, is not denied. But it is not desired that the 
conjunction of two heterogeneous atoms can be the non-combinative 
cazse of a substance. Thus, as its conditional or efficient causes, 
digestive heat, etc., are perceived in the body. If it be asked, then, 
of what nature the human body is, the answer is given by the aphorism 
of Gautama :—“ (The body is) terrene, the distinctive attribute of 
Ether being perceived (in it)’ Ny&ya-Sttram III. 1. 28(?)). Smell 
which is the distinctive attribute of Earth, is observed in the human 
body as not departing from it till its dissolution, whereas digestive 
heat, etc., are not observed in the decayed body. These attributes, 
therefore, ave accidental, while Smell is essential. Hence its terreneness 
is established.—4. 


Body is two-fold: sexually produced, and asexually produced. 
Upaskira.—He divides the body : 


aa (Ut Had aifaaaaasg wer zy U 


az Tatra, therein, amongst terrene, aqueous, and other bodies. guz, 
Sariram, body, terrene body. fra Dvividham, two fold. gifs Yonijam, 
sex-begotten, sexually generated. ayiftagq Ayonijam, not sexually gene- 
rated. @ Cha, and. 


5. Of these, the body is two-fold :—sex-born and not sex-born. 
—17+4. 


Of these, 7. e., among terrene, aqueous, and other bodies, the 
terrene body is two-fold. What are the two kinds? In answer, he 
says, ‘ sexborn and not-sex-born.’ Aqueous, igneous, and aerial bodies, 
well-known ia the spheres of Varuna, Aditya, and Vayu, are entirely 
a-sexual. A-sexuality means independence of the commixing of semen 
and blood. The bodies of gods and sages are also a-sexual, according 
to the text of revelation, ‘‘ Manu and others, the mind-born or desire- 
born of Brahma.” If it be asked how there can be an effect without 
a cause, we reply thatthe female organ of generation is not a cause 
essential to or determining corporeity, as it does not apply to the 
bodies of worms, mosquitoes, etc., produced by warmth. The posses- 
sion of a particular constitution also is uot proved, since our bodies 
are different in appearance in comparision with the bodies of gods 
and sages. 
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ee 


The sexaul body, again, is two-fold, womb-born and egg-born. 
Womb-born are bodies of men and animals, wild and domestic, the 
womb being the name given to the receptacle of the embryo. The 
bodies of birds and reptiles are egg-born. Snakes, worms, fishes, etc., 
also are really reptiles, since tt is their nature to crawl about. 


Trees and the like also are no doubt so many kinds of bodies, being 
the seat of experience (v. e., the field wherin particular souls reap the 
consequences of their acts in previous births). For without the charac- 
teristic of being the seat of experience, life, death, sleep, waking, use 
of medicine, propagation of the seed, approaching the agreeable, avoid- 
ing the disagreeable, etc., would be impossible. And growth and the 
healing up of wounds and fractures, which prove experience, are mani- 
fest in them. There is also the sacred text : 


TAMACAE TA: AL ASAATIZA: | 
THA TTEIT F Alfa Tat was 


“The Sarala and Arjuna trees, which grow on the banks of the 
Narmada from contact with the waters of the Narmada, attain to the 
highest state hereafter,” etc. And also, 


WMA ATd Ta: HeHMIRaAa: | 


“In the cemetery grows a tree haunted by herons and vultures, 
etc.,’ etc. Yet germinant bodies do not evidently possess activity or 
movement and senses, and they are therefore not treated as bodies.—5. 

Vivritv.—That trees, etc., are bodies (1. e., ground of the experience 
of the consequences of acts) is evidenced by the text of Manu, viz., “A 


man acquires the candition of an immovable existence, by faults of 
action, born of the body.’’ 


A-sexual bcdies, how produced. 


Upaskdra,—He states the cause from which asexual bodies are produced : 


wiraaeeqget Head W 2131 eA 


afaqati mugen, A-niyata-dik-dega-piryakatvat, because it (i. e., 
a-sexual body) has for its antecedent ultimate atoms which are not 
constant in direction aud place. 


6. Because a-sexual bodies are formed by ultimate atoms 
inconstant in direction and place.—175. 


Ultimat atoms, inconstant in direction and place, possess activity 
or movement produced by a particular dharma or virtue. And they 
are the antecedents of a-sexual bodies.—6. 


Vivritt.—In the words of Varuna, etc., there exist a-sexual, 
aqueous, igneous, aerial, and mental bodies, which are not dependent, 
for their production, upon semen, blood, etc. Whence come the ultimate 
atoms which orignate them ? In the case of sexual bodies, it is observ- 
ed that only the ultimate atoms of semen and blood are their origina- 
tors. To remove this apprehension, the present aphorism has been 
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formulated. Terrene, aqueous, igneous, and aerial ultimate atoms exist 
in all directions and in all places. Since there is nothing to confine them 
to direction and place, there can be no scarcity of ultimate atoms in the 
production of a-sexual bodies For it is not the case that ultimate 
atoms other than the ultimate atoms of semen and blood, are not ori- 
ginative of bodies, seeing that in that case there would be no produc- 
tion of gnats, mosquitoes, trees, shrubs, etc. 


A-sexual bodies, how produced—continued. 


Upaskéra.—It may be objected, how there ean be preduction of a substance (s. ¢., a hody), 
without conjunction which is the non-cembinative cause of substance, seeing that there can 
be no gconjunction without the action of the ultimate atoms. Heuco he says : 


TWHAITA NZI NU 


wen fasrg Dharmma-vigesit, from a particular dharma or virtue. @ 
Cha, and. 


7. And (the action of the ultimate atoms arises) froma 
partieular dharma or virtue.—176. 


The sense is that, at the beginning of creation, action or motion 
arises in the ultimate atoms in consequence only of the conjunction of 
the soul carrying with it the invisible (adristam) consequences of its 
previous acts, and the ultimate atoms, having by that action come 
together, originate, in the order of binary atomic aggregate, etc., 
the a-sexual badies of gods and sages. 


The aphorism is illusrative. It should be also observed that, in 
consequence of particular adharma or vices, the tortured bodies of mos- 
quitoes and other small insects, generated by heat, are produced.—7. 


Proof of their existence. 


Upskéra.—He gives another proof that the bodies of gods and sages are a-sexual : 


AATSAATaeT UVI RIS U 


ameqniatg Samakhya-bhavat., because name or definitions exist. 
a Cha, also, 


8. Also because names or definitions exist. —177. 


ATT means a significant name, or definition, such as is well- 
known in Sruti, Itihdsa, Purana, etc. Thus, Durvasas, and other sag es 
wore born from the mind (of Brahma) ; Angiras was produced from 
ahatikara (the sense of ‘ 1”); and soon. From this also it is known 
that there are a-sexual bodies of gods and sages.—8. 


Veririti—But whence do a-sexual bodies derive their names, in the 
absence of parents, etc. ? For it is observed on earth that the names 
Chaitra, Maitra, etc., are affixed by parents, etc. Lest there be such an 
apprehension, so he says: 


‘Bhavat,’ ¢. e., from the existence, of ‘Sam&khya,’s. e., the name ; 
‘ even in the absence of the procreative parents, etc.’ is the complement. 
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For, all names are not affixed only by parents, etc., as it is not the case 
with the names, watec-pot, canvas, etc. Therefore, the import is that 
the names, Mau, Marichi, etc., have been pnt upon a-sexual bodies, by 
the very same fSvara by whom names have been affixed to the water-pot 
canvas, and other nucouscious objects. 


z 


A-serual bodies, how produced.—eontinued. 


Upaskdra.—He gives another proof : 


aaa Wea UIerrRvan 


aaa: Samnjfidydh, of name. arf eary Aditvat, because of the primitive- 
ness. 


9. (The existence of a-sexual bodies is proved) from the 
primitiveness of the name.—178. 


By means of the name, Brahma, etc., which came to be the begin- 
ning, t. ¢., primordial, at the beginning of creation, it is known that 
a-sexual body exists. For then there were net parents of Brahmi, by 


whom the name Brahmi, etc., should be given.—g. 

Vivritii—But there being no proof of the existence of [Svara, how 
can it be affirmed that the names of the water-pot, the canvas, etc., have 
been given by Him? So he says: 

Because {vara, which is the complement of the aphorism, is the 
beginning (4di), ¢. ¢., the cause or source, of names. ‘Thus the proof of 
févara having been already stated, by the characteristic of His being 
the author of names, in the aphorism, “ But name and effect are the 
mark (of the oxistence) of beings distingnished from ourselves” (II. i. 
18 Ibid), being the author of names remains unobstructed. This is 


the sense. 
Conclusion: A-sexwal bodies exist. 


Upaskdéra.—He concludes : 


ARAAAAT: U VLRt oN 


afea Santi, exist. agar: Ayonijah, a-sexual bodies. 
10: A=sexual bodies exist.—-179. 


The words “ particular forms of bodies ” are the complement of the 
aphorism.—10. 
Another proof that a-sexual bodies exist. 


Upaskdéra.—In order to strengthen the above covclusion all the more, he gives axother 


proof : 
ACERT UW PLR IU 


afar Veda-lingat, from the texts which throw light upon the 
mantra portion of the Veda, 7. ¢., fromthe Brahmana portion of the 
Veda. @ Cha, and. 
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11. (The existence of a-sexual bodies is proved) also from 
the Brahamana portion of the Veda.—18). 


‘Veda’ means mantra. That by which itis liiyzyate, tv. e., made 
known, is ‘ veda-lingam,’ t.e., Brdhmanam. From this also a-sexual 
body is proved. This is the meaning. ‘Thus there is the Brdhmanam : 


saat: at HART WAAL, a ATsayqa ws a aaa, a gaat aaTAqagz 
Tarai uAqTESTi Haq izet aghta 

“ Prajipti (v. e., the lord of creation) created numerous creatures : 
He practised peuance, with the desire, “I may be able to create 
creatures.” He created the Brihmana, from His mouth, King from his 


arms, the Vaigya from His thighs, the Sidra from his feet. ” 
There is also the Veda: 


AVEANSET SAAT WE_ TAF: KE MET AFA: TET BsSAAT Taree 


“ His mouth became the Brahmana ; the arms were made the King 
i. e., Kstriya) ; it was His thigh, which became the Vaigya; the Sidra 
was born from the feet, etc.’’ 


Thus terrene body, sexual and a-sexual, has been described in the 
above way. Aqueous, igneous, and aerial bodies can be only a-sexual, 
since semen and blood are, as a rule, terrene, and a terrene substance 
does not originate an aqueous one. 


The terrene sense is the organ of smell, common to all living beings. 
The organ of smell is originated by terrene particles unoverpowered or 
unobseured by water, etc. The organ of smell is terrene, because it 
causes manifestation of smell, while it does not cause the manifestation of 
taste, etc., like the excrement of the fowl which causes the manifestation 
of the perfume of the musk. Similarly, the organ of taste, the tongue, 
is the aqueous sense, as it causes the manifestation of taste only, while 
it does not cause the manifestation of colour, etc,. like water which 
causes the manifestation of the taste of the pudding. In like manner, 
the eye is the igneous sense, because it causes the manifestation of 
colour only, while it does not cause the manifestation of taste, etc., like 
light. ‘The skin is the aerial sense, because it causes the manifestation 
of touch only, while it does not cause the manifestatiou of smell, etc., 
like the wind blown by the fan which causes the manifestation of the 
coolness of the water (perspiration) sticking to the body. 


The object which is terrene,is characterised as earth, stone, and 
the immoveable. Therein the modifications of earth are the divisions of 
the land, wall, brick, etc., Stones are the mpantains, jewels, diamond, 
red-chalk, etc. ‘lhe immoveable are grass, herbs, trees, shrubs, 
creepers, aud trees bearing fruits without flowers. Aqueous objects are 
rivers, seas, dew, hail-stone, etc. Igneous object is four-fold, differen- 
tiated as terrestrial, celestial, abdominal, and mineral. The terrestrial 
is that which is produced from fnel, such as wood. The celestial is not 
produced from fuel;e.g., lightning, etc. The abdominal is the sto- 
machic, capable of extracting the juice of rice, etc. And the mineral 
is gold, etc.,The aerial object is the wind wdich is the seat or support 
_ of touch which can be felt. The fourth effect of Air, which is called 


i) 
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Prana; t.e., the life-breath, and which isthe means of disposing of the 
essences (rasa), excreta; and the humours or vital fluids (dhadtw) within 
the body, though it is one, still acquires the names of Apfna (i.e., the 


zir which throws out)’ etc., aocording to the diversity of its fune- 
tions.—11. 


Herg ends the second chapter of the fourth book in the Commen- 
tary of Sankara upon the Vaiéesika Aphorisms of Kanada. 
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BOOK FIFTH—CHAPTER FIRST, 


Action inthe hand, how produced. 


Upaskira.—The subject of the fifth book is the investigation of Action. The investi- 
gation of Action, producible by volition, is the subject of the first chapter, In this there 
are sections treating of (1) throwing upwards, (2) throwing upwards offected without volition, 
(8) aotion which has virtue or merit as its cause, and (4) actions, goods, bad, and indifferent. 


SAAMTIAARA TA HFA UN WIV IT A 


MAA AMTATATE TT Atma-setayoga-prayatnabhyam, by means of con- 
junction with, and volition of, the soul. gq Haste, in the hand. aw 
Karmma, action. 


1. Action in hand (is produced) by means of conjunction 
with, and volition of, the Soul.—181. 


With reference to a particular form of muscular or bodily action, 
(e.g., in using a pestle and mortar), the author says : 


By means of conjunction and volition of the soul, Action (is pro- 
duced) in the hand which is its combinative cause. And of this 
Action, conjunction with the soul exercising volition, is the non- 
combinative cause, aad volition isthe officient or conditional cause. Itis 
this which is called muscular action, for muscular action is action which 
has for its non-combinative cause conjunction with the soul exercising 
volition, or action producible by volition of something other than, that 
which possesses touchand which is not combined with, and is additonal 
which to that in which the action appears (e.g., hand.)—1. 


Vivritz—Here ged ‘in the hand,’ is an illustration. The meaning 
is that by the conjunction, and volition, of the soul, auction, in the form 
of muscular motion, is caused in the body as well as in the parts there- 
of. So it has been said. 


grasa wakeat cearaeqr wag FAA: | 
BATT WEA TsHAaT Peqt wag 


_ That which is produced by the Soul, may be called Desire. That 
which is prodnced by Desire, may be called first Impulse or stir. That 
which is produced by Impulse, may be called muscular motion. It is 
that which is produced by muscular motion, that may be called Action 
or physical change. 

Action in the pestle described. 


Upaskéra.—After describing the throwing upwards of the hand, he describes the throw- 
ing upwards of the pestle, which depends upon the former : 


TH CAAT AT BATU WI TRU 


aat Tatha, similar. geraqrma Hasta-samayogat, from conjunction with 
the hand. a Cha, and. qqv@ Muéale, in the pestle. aaa Karmma, action. 


2. And, from conjunction with the hand, a similar Action 
appears in the pestle.—182. 
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The word ‘cha’ implies ‘ gravity,’ which is another efficient cause. 
‘Tatha’ means ‘like that,’ 2. e., of the form of throwing upwards. Or 
‘tathad’ and ‘ hasta-samhyogit’ may be taken as constituting a single 
term, which will then mean ‘from conjunction with hand possessing 
upward motion.’ Here, again, conjunction of the pestle with the hand 
conjoined with the soul exercising volition, is the non-combinative 
cause ; the pestle is the combinative cause ; volition and gravity are the 
efficient causes.—2. 

Above continued. 


Upaskéra.—He states the cause of the sudden motion upward which is produced in the 
pestle when struck by the mortar : 


Samad qaaal way safacmaaalaea 
Gat: UWI LIN 


afuara Abhighata-jo, produced by impact. g vat} Musatadan, in 
the pestle, etc. Hw fa Karmmani, in action. safaceta Vyatirekat, because: 
of absence (of volition). Bata Akdranam, not cause. gaqgrt: Hasta- 
sarayogah, conjunction with the hand, 


3. In the action, produced in the pestle, etc., by impact, 
conjunction with the hand is not a cause, because of the absence 
(of volition).—183. 


Here, though there is alsu conjunction of tho hand with the rising 
pestle, yet that conjunction possesses no causality On the other hand, 
the impact of the mortar only is the non-combinative cause. It may be 
asked, “ Why so?” Therefore he adds, ‘ vyatirekit, which means 
because of the absence of operativeness of volition.’ If there were 
volition at that moment, there would surely be no sudden upward motion 
in the pestle. By a volition to hold fast, there would be rather susten- 
tion of the pestle ; or, the upward motion again of the pestle would Le 
caused by muscular action. This is the import.—3s. 


Vivritt.—Conjunction with the hand is not the combinative cause. 
‘Conjunction ’ is indicative. Volition and muscular action also, it 
should be understood, are not the efficient causes. 


Action in the hand. 


Upaskéra.—With a view to specify a particular cause of the action of the hand, as it 
flies upward with the pestle, and for the purpose of disproving the non-combinative causality 
of conjunction with the soul exercising volition, he says : 


TURAGAIT: TARTAR NW YILI IU 


aay Tatha, the same, z.¢., not a cause. AHagv: Atma-sathy ogah, con- 
junction with the soul. gear fy Hasta-karmmani, in the action of the 
hand. 


4. In the case of action of the hand, ccnjunction with the 
soul is not a cause.—184. 
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In the case of the action of the hand, as it springs upwards with 
the pestle, ‘ conjunction with the soul,’ 7.e, conjunction with the soul 
exercising volition, is ‘the same, 7. e., not a cause. The term ‘ not-a- 
cause ’ which appears in the preceding aphorism, is carried over here 
by ‘ tatha,’ the same.—4. 


Vivritt.—Yhis too is illustrative. If shouln be understood that 
that volition also is not a non-common efficient cause. 


Above continued. 


Upaskéra.—* Whence then at that time the upward motiou in the hand”? In answer 
to this, he says : 


ARTA HITAUTSA BAN LULU 


afratem A bhighatat, from impact. gaaaqnmg Musala-samyogat, from 
conjunction with the peetle. gq Hoste, in the hand. gw Karmma, action. 


5. The action (z.¢., upward motion) in the hand is from 
impact, and from conjunction with the pestle.—185. 


As, when the pestle flies upwards, the iron-ring at the end of the 
jestle rises upwards, so the hand also at that time springs upwards. 
Here by the word, ‘impact,’ re-action (i. e., recoil) produced by 
impact, is expressed by transference. By the vigorous action of the 
up-going pestle, accompanied with the impact, re-action or recoil is 
produced in the pestle itself which is the substratum of that subs- 
tratum of that action. Subject to the re-action so effected, upward 
motion appears in the hand also, in consequence of the conjunction of 
the hand andthe pestle, as its non-combinative cause ; and not that 
this upward motion has for its non-combinative cause conjunction with 
the soul exercising volition, for the hand rises involuntarily together 
with the pestle. This is the idea.—d. 


Action in the body. 


Upaskira.—* well,” it may be asked, ‘‘ conjunction with thejsoul exercising volition is 
the cause of the action which is produced inthe body or in a part of the body. Why is it 
not so in the present instance ”? Hence he says : 


DAHA SaaaMTUw Ie te 


snare} Atma-karmma, action of the body, and its members. pagar x 
Hasta-samyogat, from conjunction with the hand. y Cha, and, also. 


6. Action of the body and its members is also from conjunc- 
tion with the hand.—186. 


The word ‘ Atma,’ by transference, means the body and its parts. 
For, impossibility of order or coherence in the text, is the germ of a 
transference of epithet. Thus the action which appears in a part of 
the body also, that is, in the hand, arises from the conjunction of the 
hand and the pestle. The would ‘cha’ implies also impetus. In the 
action of the hand, conjunction with the hand is really the non-combi- 
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native cause. There is no deviation or breach of uniformity in this 
respect. This conjunction is sometimes conjunction with the soul 
exercising volition, and sometimes conjunction of the hand with pestle, 


etc., possessing impetus, as is the case with the action of the body and 
its parts, of a mad man.—6. 


Falling how produced. 


Upaskéra.—He begins the section on action: independent of volition : 


aaa Wal TATU wi. NI 


aqua Sarayoga-abhive, in the absence of conjunction. TEATT 
Gurutvat, from gravity. Taatq Patanam, falling. 


7. In the absenee of conjunction, falling (results) from 
gravity.—187. 


By the term, ‘ conjunction,’ every kind of impediment is indicated. 
Hence in the absence of impediments, in consequence of gravity as its 
non-combinative cause, falling v. e., an action resulting in conjuncticn 
below, is produced. Here in fruit, etc., possessing gravity, the impedi- 
ment is conjunction ; in a bird, etc., however, volition to hold up is the 
impediment to falling ; 1u an arrow, etc., when discharged, it is the re- 
action that is the impediment to falling. The meaning is that, in the 
abse:ice of these, falling is caused by gravity. Inthe case of holding 
up of poison, etc., in the air, by thought-transference, etc., conjunction 
with the soul endowed with adristam (invisible after-effects of pre- 
vious acts), or mantra, and the like are really the impediments. These 
also are included by the term ‘ conjunction.’—7. 

Bhdasya.—reads Samskdra in the place of Samyoga. 


Falling how produced—continued. 


Upaskéra.—Will, if falling is caused by gravity, then how can thore be sometimes an 
upward, and sometimes a sideward motion ina stone, etc., when thrown up ? To meet this 
objection, he says : 


FCCP ICICI oC a ee 


arama Nodana-visega-abhavat, owing to the absence of a 
particular movement or impulse. 4 Na, not. aaa Urddhvam, upward. 
a Na, not. faeaa Triyyak, oblique, sideward. qa71q Gamananm, going. 


8. Owing to the absence of a particular molecular movement, 
there arises no upward or sideward motion (in the fruit, bird, and 
arrow).—188. 


The upward or sideward motion which takes place in a stone, arrow, 
etc., though they possess gravity, results from a particular 7. ¢., @ 
violent, molecular movement. So thatin the case of the falling of a 
fruit, a bird, an arrow, etc.,in the absence of conjunction, volition, 
and re-action, there does not exist a particular movement, and conse- 
quently there is no upward or sideward motion. This is the sense.—8. 
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Above continued. 


Upaskéra.—But whenco is particular molecular movement itself produced? He gives 
the answer : 


TIMATUMSAANT: UYIRIS NU 


wyatataag Prayatna-visesit, from a particular volition. awqafage: 
Nodana-vigesah, particular molecular movement or impulse. 


9, Particular molecular movement (results) from particular 
volition. 189. 


Particular volition is caused by the desire “I will throw sideward, 
upward, far, or near.” By this, particular nodana or molecular move- 
ineut 18 produced, from which upward or sideward motion is possible 
produced in @ substance possessing gravity, 6. g., a stone, etc.—9. 


Throwing far away, how produced. 


Upaskira.— Udasanam ’ means throwing far upwards, 


MEAATUTAATANT UTR LL Nt 


aizafagadg Nodana-vigesit, from a particular melecular movement. 
siaqafaaa: Udasana-visesah, particular throwing away. 


10. From particular molecular movement, (results) particular 
throwing away.—190. 


VivritiimtRaang i. 6, from a heterogeneous molecular move- 
mont produced by the aforesaid volition, yZqaa, t. e., throwing high 
upwards, going upwards, Wafa, 7. e., takes place, which completes the 
aphorism. Thus, by agreement: and difference, the causality of parti- 
cular molecular movement toward upward motion, is proved. yaaa, 
going upwards, is an indication. Sideward motion, etc., also should be 
uiderstuood. 


Non-volitional action, not a cause of virtue or vice. 


Upaskira.—The action which is produced inthe hand together with the pestle, by the 
impact of the mortar, is not at all preceded by volition, nor is it the source of v:rtue and vice. 
He extends a similar nature to the playful nrovements of the hands and feet, etc., of a child : 


AEAHFAU TLHBFA SATA UWL 1 


qeaneiat Hasta-karmmana, by the action of the hand. acaanat Daraka- 
karinma, the action of a child. sqreqrra Vyakhyatam, explained. 


11. By the action of the hand, the action of a child (has 
been) explained.—191. 


Although a child’s movement of its hands, feet, etc., is surely pre- 
ceded by effort, it has not for its result the acquisition of the good and 
the avoidance of the evil, nor is it consequently a source of virtue and 
vice. This is the meaning of the extension or analogy.—l1. 


Vivritt—But how is action, in the form of sideward and u,ward 
motion, of the hands and feet of a child lying on the lap, produced, in 
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the absence therefrom of the particular molecular movement or im- 
pulse ? So he says; 

By the action of the hand, of the form of throwing upwards, ete., 
simultaneous with the throwing upwards of a stone, the action, ¢, e., the 
throwing upwards of the hands and feet, of a child, is explained, 7. e., 
proved. Thus, a particular molecular movement is not the cause of all 
throwing high upwards, but only of particular acts of throwing high 
upwards. Hence the throwing upwards of the hands and feet of a child 
18 hot unproved. Otherwise, the throwing upwards of the hands of 
one who throws up @ stone, ete., will be also unproved. 


Certain volitional action alyo, not a cause of virtue or vice. 


Upaskéra.—Now, extending similarity to the action of a child to action which , though 
preceded by volition, is yet not the cause of a virtue and vice, he SAYS : 


aM srqeT ACHAT UML. 1 eRI I 


aat Tatha, the same. amqeq Dagdhasya, of a burnt person. flex. 124 
Visphotane, in the case of a boil. 


12. The same (is action directed towards the killing of a 
felon), when (a house being set on fire by him) the body of a 
person burnt therein, is torn open by fire.—192. 


A house being set on fire by a felon and in it boils being caused to 
a person burnt by the fire, action which is produced in the hand, ete., 
by volition directed towards the killing of that felon, is neither a cause 
of virtue nor a cause of vice ; as it has been said, “ In the slaying ofa 
felon, there is no sin in him that slays openly or covertly : wrath 
encounters wrath. An incendiary, @ polsoner, an assassin, a thief, a 
ravisher of wife and field,—these six are felons. ’’—12. 


Vivritt.—Sometimes throwing upwards, etc., result also from parti- 
cular molecular movements which are not dependent upon particular 
volition produced by the desires, “I throw upwards,” etc. This he 
points out: 

_— araeq, of a burnt body, building, fruit, etc. ; fentzd, in the going 
sideward and upward of their parts ; @at, molecnlar movement, caused 
by a particular volition, is not the canse. ‘This is the meaning. 

Non-volitional action in the body described. 


Upaskira.—Now, he points out actions which take place without. volition. 


TAM WAT AMAT UW YL 2 1 at 


qari Yatna-abhave, in the absence of volition. qgrdeq Prasuptasya, 
of the sleeping. aaqaq Chalanam, movement. 


13. Movement of the sleeping (takes place) in the absence 
of volition.—193. 


The word‘ prasuptasya’ implies the state of absence of conscious- 
ness. Therefore, the movement caused by air in the unconscious state 
of a person in swoon, while living, should be observed here.—13. 
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Vivriti.—Even in the absence of volition caused by the desire, ‘I 
throw up,” etc., ‘movement ’ of the body, 7. e., action such as the side- 
ward and upward movements of the limbs ofa person ‘sleeping’ or 
attended with deep sleep, is produced. Therefore, a particular voli- 
tion is not everywhere the cause. This is the import. 


Action in things other than the body. 


Upaskira.—Having explained the actions of the body, he treats of other actions : 


AU BEA UAT UWI LUI 


git Trine, in the grass. rj} Karmma, action. qigaqimg Vayu-sarayogat, 
from conjunction with air. 


14. Action in the grass (arises) from conjnnction with air. 
—194. | 


By the term ‘ grass,’ he implies trees, shrubs, creepers, and all such 
other objects —14. 


Vivriti.rHe points out similar other actions also. 


Even in the absence of a particular volition, from conjunction with 
air, action is produced in the grass. 


Action produced by adristam. 


Upaskéra.—Enumerating actions dependent upon adristam, he says : 


MUTT TeaMaALTHT HA UT. LH 


afaTAy Mani-gamanam, movement of the jewel. qeqfiraqat Sichi- 
abhisarpanam, approach of the needle. BzzHttaHa Adrista-karanakam, 
have adristam, (t.e., the invisible consequences of previous acts) as their 
cause. 


15. The movement of the jewel, and the approach of the 
needle, adristam as their cause.—195, 


By the term ‘ jewel,’ bell-metal, etc., are implied. In the going, 
which takes place, therefore, of the jewel, bell-metal, etc., informed with 
mantra ov incantation, towards the thief, there, of that movement, the 
jewel, otc., are the combinative cause, conjunction of the jewel with the 
Soul of the thief possessed of adristam, is the non-combinative cause, and 
the vice of the thief is the efficient or instrumental cause. By the word 
‘needle,’ in ‘the approach of the needle,’ all metal as well as grass are 
implied. Thus, in the case of the movement of the needle, etc., towards 
that which is attractive of iron (7. e., the magnet), and of the movement 
of grass towards that which is attractive of grass, the needle, etc., are 
the combinative cause, coujunction with the soul-of the person possess- 
ed of adristam, who is affected for good or for bad by that movement 
of the grass, the needle, etc., is the non-combinative cause, and hig 
very adristam, is the instrumental cause. Other instances, e. g., the 
flaming upwards of fire, the sideward motion of air, the action of the 
altimate atoms at the beginning of creation, etc., should be 


similarly 
understood.—15. 


. 
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Vivriti.—By the term, ‘jewel,’ are intended vessels made of gold, 
etc., and filled with water. To such 4 vessel magicians apply incanta- 
tions for the recovery of stolen property. The tradition of the ancients is. 
this. The vessel is set on the ground, and some other person lays his 
right hand upon it. The vessel accompanied with the hand, in conse- 
quence of the efficacy of the incantation, moves towards the spot where 
the stolen property has been deposited, and on reaching that place, 
stops. 


The reason of the movement vf such a vessel is not a particular 
volition, but the efficient cause is the merit of the former possessor or 
the demerit of the thief. The non-combinative cause is conjuuction of 
such a vessel with soul possessing such adristam (or results of actions. 
done in previous states of existence); and the combinative cause is 
such a vessel. In like manner, adristam is also the cause of the attrac- 
tion towards a luadstone, which takes place in needles, 7. ¢., irou-rods, 
when in proximity with the magnet. If it be asked, in consequence of 
whose adristam motion takes place in needles, etc., the reply, is that it 
is the adristam of him to whom benefit or injury accrnes by the motion, 
that isthe cause. The teri,‘ needle, is indisative, iroa in general 
attracted by the load-stone being intendel. It is to be understood that. 
adristam is the cause of the motton of grass attracted by that which is 
attractive of grass (amber ?), of the upward flaming of fire, of the side- 
ward motion of air, and of the action of the ultimate atoms at the 


beginning of creation. 
Plurality of action. 


Upaskira —It may be doubted whether an arrow,a bird, a wheel of burning charoaal, etc.,. 
have only one action, or many, till they coms toa stop. To remove this doubt, he says : 


suai dana: Heataa FT U WIL LU 


za} Igau, of the arrow. waiqg Ayugapat, non-simultaieous.aayyagyar: 
Samyoga-viSesah, peculiarities of coijuictiois. amar Karmma- 
anyatve, in respect of diversity of action. tq: Hetuh, canse. Mark 


16. Peculiarities of non-simultaneous conjunctions of the 
arrow, are the mark of the diversity of its actiou.—190. 


In ‘ isau’ the locative inflection has bee1 used in the se:se of the 
genitive. The sense of the aphorism is as follows : After conjunction 
with a wall and the like, of a: arrow, etv., moving with impetus, a 
cessation of motion is observed, even though the arrow, etc., still exiss.. 
Here it is not the destruction of the substratum which causes the 
destruction of the motion, for the substratuin coutinues to exist. Aty 
contradictory attribute is also uot vLserved. It is, therefore, inferret. 
that it is conjunction produced by itself, that destroys the action. And 
this conjunction, produced at the fourth moment, destroys action of 
the fifth moment. Thus, first there is production of action, then dis- 
junction, next destruction of the previous conjunction, aiter it sub- 
sequent conjunction, and lastly destruction of action. The meaning, 
therefore, is that peculiarities of non-simultaneous conjunctions make 
known the diversity of the action. ‘ Satayoga-visesah ’ means 
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peculiarity in conjunction, which is nothing but self-produced-ness. 
Otherwise, were conjunction, as such, destructive of action, action 
could not abide anywhere.—16. 


Action produced by Samskara. 


Upaskéra.—After the section on Action producible by impulse, he begins the section on 
Action producible by resultant energy. 


ATTA: BH Aqarratares denne 
AMAA UWI UW Ul 


a aatq Nodandt, from impulse of molecular movement. aIg4 Adyam, 
original, first. gd: Isoh, of the arrow. #e{ Karmma, action. aqnataftag 
Tat-karinma-karitat, produced by that action. 4 Cha, and. @enraa Saths- 
karat, from resultant energy. gat Uttaram, the next. qat Tatha, simi- 
larly. gat Uttaram, the next. gat Uttaram, the next. @ Cha, and. 


17. The first action of the arrow is from impulse ; the next 


is from resultant energy produced by that (z.e., the first) action ; 
and similarly the next, and the next.—197. 


Of the first action, which is produced in an arrow, when discharged 
from a bowstring, drawn by the volition of a person, the arrow is the 
combinative cause, volition and gravity are the efficient causes. And 
by this first action, resultant energy, called impetus, and having the 
same substratum, is produced. it is proved even by perception, viz., 
“It (z. e., the arrow) moves with velocity.’ By that resultant energy, 
action is produced in that arrow ; of which the non-combinative cause 
is the resultant energy, the combinative cause is the arrow, while the 
efficient cause is an intense formof molecular movement. In like man- 
ner, 2 succession of actions one after another is produced by the 
resultant energy which continues until the arrow falls. 


Since, on an action being destroyed by subsequent conjunction 
produced by (the action) itself, another action is produced by resultant 
eiergy, therefore, a single resultant energy only is productive of a 
succession of actions ; whereas, on the ground of redundancy, it is not 
proper to assume a succession of resultant energy, similar to the 
succession of actions. To point out this, he says “ similarly the next, 
and the next,’ and also uses the singular number in “ from resultant 
energy produced by that action.””’ In the Nydya doctrine, however, 

‘which admits a succession of resultant energies like the succession of 
actions, there is redundancy. The reason, again, that of two arrows, 
simultaneously discharged, the impetus of the one is swift and that of 
the other slow, is the swiftness and slownees of theimpulse or molecular 
movement.—17. 


Vivritt.—The original action itself of a discharged arrow, etc., 
destroys, at the third moment from its own origin, its cause, viz.» 
molecular movement or impulse, given by the bow. Therefore, there 
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being absence of impulse, how will other actions be produced at the 
fifth, and succeeding moments 2? In view of this objection, he states 
the aphorism. ; 


Falling of arrow, how caused. 
Upaskéra.—But if only a single resultant onergy be productive of a succossion of actions, 


then there would be, under no circumstances whatover, a falling of the arrow, because of the 
existence of the resultant energy which is productive of aciton. [To this objection, he 


GENT TRAN WATT UY 21 est 


Sear Sainskdra-abhave, in the absence of resultant energy (or 


propulsive energy generated by action). qeeatg Gurutvat, from gravity. 
qr Patanam, falling. 


18. In the absence of propulsive energy generated by action, 
falling (results) from gravity. —198. | 


Gravity, which is the cause of falling, invariably follows (the 
arrow), at every moment. That gravity, being counter-actel by resul- 
tant energy, could not cause the falling (of the arrow). Now, in the. 
absence of the counter-active, the very same gravity causes falling. 
This is the meaning.—18. 


Here ends the first chapter of the fifth book in Sankara’s Com- 
mentary on the Vaigesika Aphorisins. 


—s % — 
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BOOK FIFTH.—CHAPTER SECOND. 
Causes of action in Earth. 


Upaskira.—This is the section on the oxamination of Action producible by impulso, etc., 
Therein he says: 


aaa apaaaies Tsat BAT UYIRIH 


anaiarag Nodana-abhighatat, from molecular movement or impulse, 
and from impact. @amaygint Saznyukta-Sarayogat, from conjunction 
with the conjunct. @ Cha, and. gfaeai Prithivyam, in Earth. qj Kar- 


mma, action. 


1. Action in Earth (results) from impulse, impact, and con- 
junction with the conjunct.—199. 


awa is a particular form of conjunction : conjunetion, action pro- 
duced by which dves not Leccme the cause of the disjunction of conjoint 
things from each other ; or, conjunetion whieh does not beeome the 
eflicient cause of Sound. ‘hat articular form of conjunction is called 
imy act, which becomes the efficient cause of Sound, and action produced 
by which becomes the cause of disjunction of conjoint things from 
each other. By each cf them also action is produced in. Earth called 
clay. In Earth action is produced from im, ulse given by the foct, as 
weil as from the imjact of the foot. Here clay is the combinative 
canse ; impulse and imyact are resjectively non-combinative causes ; 
gravity, imy etus, and volition ave, su far as they are necessary, efticient 
eauses. “ [from conjunction with the conjuuct:’ Because action is 
simulta: ecusly observed m a water-}-ot, etc., lying on clay, when action 
is produced in that clay from impulse or from im) act.—l. 


Above continwed. 


Upaskira.—But what is the non-combinative cause of earthquake, cte., which take 
place without the intervention of impulse and impact ? He gives tho answer ; 


AS AQINEBRAT NWI RVR A 


aq Vat, that, 7. ¢., action in Earth. fagga Visesena, with a particu- 
lar consequence. wWeeRlfed Adrista-kdritam, caused by adristam or 
destiny. 


2. (lf action in Earth happens) with a particular conse- 
quence, it is caused by adristam.—200. 


‘Tat’ alludes to action in Earth. Action in Earth alone, if it 
hapjens with a particular consequence, 2. e., under the tendency (vdsand@) 
of transmigratory souls towards birth, life, and experience (bhoga), is 
then caused by adristam. Therefore, the non-combinative cause of 
earthquake is conjunction of the soul, possessing adristam, of a person 
whose pleasure or pain is produced by the earthquake ; the earth is the 
combinative cause ; and adristam is the efficient cause. 
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‘Or’ ‘tat’ alludes to impulse and impact. ‘ Vigega1’ means abseuce. 
So that, the meaning is, action in Earth, which is produzed in the 
absence of impulse and impact, is caused by adristam.—2. 


Bhasya.—explains adrista in V. 11.2 in the sense of unseen natural 
force, the causes of seismic disturbances, of the revolution of the ter- 
restrial globe round the sun, and of other actions in Earth. 


Cause of rain. 


Upaskéra.—Now, in the seetion on the examination of action combined with fluid (which 
ineludes liquid) substance, he says : 


Bt GAMA BRAT TAT WRIA 


gq Apim, of waters. earara Samyoga-abhive ; in the absence of 
conjunction. Teatyz Gurutvat, from gravity.’Taaq Patanam, falling. 

3. The falling of waters, in the absence of conjunction, is 
due to gravity.—201. 


The falling of waters, in the form of a shower, is caused by gravity, 
which is its non-combinative cause. It takes place in the absence of 
conjunction, v. ¢., conjunction with the cloud. Therefore, absence of 
coujunction is the efficient cause. This is the meaning.—3. 


Causes of flowing of water. 


Upaskira.—But how is action, productive of mutual conjunction amongst the drops of 
water themselves, produced ? He gives the answer. 


SAA Teqdt WHR 


gavtaq Dravatvat, from fluidity. erg Syandanam, flowing. 
4, Flowing (results) from fludity.—-202- 


By the mutual conjunction of drops of water fallen on earth, a 
large body of water, in the form of a stream, is produced. And the 
Howing or distant progression, which takes place in it, is produced 
from fluidity as its non-combinative cause, aid from gravity as its 
efficient cause, in water drops which are its combinative causes.—4. 

Cause of evapcration of water. 


Upaskdra.—But the falling in rain, due to gravity, would be possible, if water lying on 
earth went up. But how does this take place? So he says : 


: ~ 
MSA UAZAAMTARTSTTAT WARM 
atzat Nadyah, the sun’s rays. ang@armg Vayu-sarayogat, through con- 
junction with air. gfgaq Arohanam, ascent. 


5. Thesun’s rays (cause) the ascent (of water), through 
conjunction with air.—203. 


The word, ‘ cause ’ (verb), is the complement of the aphorism. The 
nays of the sun cause the going up of water, through conjunction with air. 


€ 
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Ii the summer, the sun’s rays, being imyelled by air, cause the 
ascent of water. This is the meaning. 


Where the reading is aNeamlaaaia there it should Le interpreted 
as conjunction with air related to the sun’s rays.—d. 


Cause of evaporation of water, continued. 


Upaskira.—But how do the sun’s rays come to possess such power that they carry up 
water lying on the carth ? Hence he says. 


aaanticad ayaa UWI RLU 


amatigaiq— Nodana-dpidanat, from concussion, or being violently 
shaken by or through the impulse. qgeqamra Samyukta-samyogat, 
from conjunction with the conjunct. q Cha, and. 


6. (Particles of water fly upwards), by means of concussion 
with impulse, and of conjunction with the conjunct.—204. . 


Particles of water fly up, being conjoined with the sun’s rays, 
which are, in turn, conjoired with air, through concussion with the 
im ulse of strong wind ; in the same way as the rays of fire, bestirred 
by air, carry up particles of water boiling in a cauldron. The word 
‘cha’ conveys the sense of ‘as. And here only particles of water 
boiling in a cauldron should be observed to be the simile—6. 


Note: Upaskdra compares the two j rocesses of evaporation and 
ebullition of water 


Cause of circulation of water in trees. 


Upaskéra.—Water peured at the root, gocs up in all directions, through the interior of 
atree. Neither impulse and impact, nor the sun’s rays prevail there. How, then, is it 
caused ? He gives the answer. 


TANMAIUAAZLAIAT WAI RIG TU 


aaifiequ Vriksa-abhisarpanam, circulation in trees. gfa Iti, this. 
Brea ay Adrista-karitaw, caused by adristam or destiny. 


7. The circulation (of water) in trees is caused by adristam. 
—205. 


‘ Abhisarjanam’ means flowing towards or all over. That takes 
place in a tree, of water poured at its root. It is caused by adristam, i. e., 
of those souls whose pleasure or pain is produced by the growth of the 
leaves, branches, fruits, flowers, etc. The meaning, then, is that action 
by which water rises up and causes the growth of trees, arises from 
conjunction with the above-mentioned souls, possessing adristam, as 
its non-ccmbiuative cause, and from adristam, as its efficient cause, in 
water which is its combinative cause.—7. 


Cause of condensation and dissolution of water. 


Upaskéru.—Constitutional] fluidity has been stated to be the characteristic of water. 
Upward, downward, and sideward motion of such water only has been proved. The aqueous- 
ness of snow, hail, etc., also are proved without a dispute, since they possess coldness. There- 
ae how do these possess condensation,?.e., hardness, and how dissolution? Hence 
ie says, 
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at aga Aaa Adam nw irRtan 


aq Apam, of waters. agra: Sanghitah, condensation. faq Vilaya- 
nam, dissolution. @ Cha,and. TTT Tejah-samayogit, from conjunc- 
tion with fire. 


8. Condensation, and dissolution, of water, are due to cun- 
junction with fire. —206. 


Aqueous ultimate atoms, originating a binary atomic agcragate, 
in consequence of being impeded by celestial fire, do not originate 
fluidity in these binary atomic aggregates. Snow, hail, ete, void of 
fluidity, are thus originated, in the course of binary and others atomic 
aggregates, by constituent parts void of finidity. Therefore hardaess 
is observed in them. 


Such being the case, it may be asked, what proof is there that s LOW, 
hail, ete., are modifications of water ? Accordingly it has bea. said, 
“ Dissolution also from conjunction with fire.” By a more powerful 
conjunction with fire, astion is produced in the ultimate atoms origina. 
tive of Stow, Ivar), ete. Action produces disjnnetion. Frum the 
successive destruction thereby of originative conjunctions follows the 
destruction of the larger compounds, snow, hail, ete. In consequence 
ofthe departure therefrom of conjunction with fire, which was an 
impe liment to fluidity, the very same ultimate atoms originate fluidity 
in biaary atomic aggregates; whence dissolution takes place of saow, 
hail, etc., thus endowed with fluidity. Here also the subsequent ingress 
of a more powerful fire is the etlicient canuse.—8. 


Bhasya.—splits up V. ii. 8 into two aphorisms, viz.. Apdm Sanyjhatah, 
and Vilaytiiche tejah samyoyat. ; 


Above continued. 


Upaskira.—But what is the proof that there is subsejuent ingress inte watoe uf a more 
powerful firo present in other ? Su he says : 


aa fgets ULI RTE 


a4 Tatra, there, 7. ¢., in the case of the ingress of fire into water. 
feRsiy: Visphurjjathuh, the pealing of thuider. fara Lingam, mark. 
9. The pealing of thunder is the mark of that.—207. 


‘Tatra,’ v. e., in the matter of the subsequent ingress of fire, preseut 
in ether, into water floating in ether, ‘ visphurjjathuh lingam,’ i.e, the 
pealing of thunder itself is the mark. This is the meaning. Far-reach- 
ing flash of lightuing is clearly perceptible ; thunder which immoadiate- 
ly follows it, is also really perceptible. By this it is inferred that fire 
present in ether, in the form of lightning, has eatered into the cloud 
from which hailstones appear. By its presence, asa condition, im pedi- 
ment is caused to the fluidity of water-particles originative of hajl- 
stones.—9 
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Cause of condensation of water, continued. 


Upaskdra.—Of this ho givos yet another proof. 


THAN YER 1 Bett 


Sis Vaidikam, Vedic, Derived from Veda. q Cha and. 
10. (There is) Vedic (proof) also.—208. 


The meaning is that the ingress of fire into water is proved by the 
Veda also. Thus :— 


“QA Ala WALA, 
a atest ma aATt Gam” zak | 
“ Those waters held fire in their womb, which held fire in their 
womb,” etc.—10. 
Cause of thundering. 


Upaskira.—But how is thundering produced, since conjunction and disjunction, which 
are the causes of Sound, are not observed ? Hence he says : 


wt Parmisay aat: Ww A? 1 eeu 


gay ApdAm, of waters. d7rmgq Sathyoeat, from conjunction. AIM 
Vibhagat, from disjunction. 4 Cha, and. eaafyeat: Stanayitnoh. of cloud. 


11. (Thunder-clap results) from conjunction with, and dis- 
junction from, water, of the cloud.—209, 


7) 


“ Visphurjjathuh ” is the complement of the aphorism. Conjunction 
with, and disjunction from, water, of the cloud, by becoming efficient 
causes, produce sound, vz. e., thundering, in ether as the combinative 
cause, through the conjunction of the cloud itself with ether, as the 
non-combinative cause. Sumetimes, again, conjunction with, and dis- 
junction from, air, of the cloud, are the efficient causes, and conjunc- 
tion of the cloud with ether, and its disjunction therefrom, are the 
non-combinative causes. This is collaterally mentioned in the topic of 
the causes ef action. Or, since action is the leading topic here, it is 
indicated that, conjunction of the cloud and ether, or their disjunc- 
tion, being the non-combinative cause of sound, the (efficient) cause igs 
action produced from the impulse and impact of water alone—ll. 


Vivriti—Thundering takes place from the conjunction of water, 
z. e., from the impact of air with it, and from its disjunction from the 
cloud. 

Causes of conflagration, tempest, etc. 


Upaskira,.—It has been stated that conjunction with soul possession adristam is a cause 
of earth-quake. As there, so in the case of the action which is produced in fire which GaUS08 
sudden conflagration, and in air which eauses a sudden agitation uf trees and tho like, con- 
junction with soul pessessing adristam is also the non-combinative causo ; air and fire are the 

.combinative causes ; and adristam is the efficient causo. This is the niganing, 


TARHAU AHEAD ABR A STRATA 
UHLRERN 
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giaateiagt Prithivi-karmmana, by the action of Earth. aAFHRT Tejah- 
karmma, action of fire. atqmazj Vayu-karmma, action of air. 4 Cha, and 
seq Vydkhydtain, explained. 


12. The action of Fire, and the action of Air are explained 
by the action of Barth —-210) 


_ The twice recurrence of the word action in the aphorism, has the 
object of indicating the action of meteors, etc.—12. 
Causes of initial action of fire, air, atoms, and mind. 


Upskdra.—He mentions other actions of which conjunction with soul possessirg adristam 
s the non-combinative cause. 


MMES AAMT TURAAEAAAUA ATATTE 
HPAI WY TR 1 23 


cy c -~vT ° a 
aiq: Agneh, of fire. savasqad Urddhya-jvalanany, flaming upward. 
~ A Ge ts e rye Ss 5 F a >) 5 ; . 
ara: Vayoh, of air. Tea Tiryyak, sideward. qq#¥ Pavanam, blowing. aaa 
Anunadm, of atoms, wH@: Manasah. of mind. | Cha, and. mizq Adyam, 
initial, first. qv] Karmma, action. zg eft Adrista-kiritam, caused by 
adristam. 

13. The initial upward flaming of fire, the initial sideward 
blowing of air, and the initial actions of atoms, and of mind are 
caused by adristam.—211. 

‘ Adyam’ means contemporaneous with, or existing at, the beginn- 
ing of creation. At that stage, impulse, impact, etc., being non-existent, 
conjunction with soul possessing adristam is in these cases the non- 
combinative cause. The adjective, ‘initial,’ qualifies upward faming,. 
and sideward blowing also. It is proper to hold that impetus is the 
non-combinative cause of other (than initial) actions of fire and air, 
for there being a visible or known cause there is no occasion for the 
supposition of an invisible or unknown cause—13. 

Cause of action of mind. 


Upaskéva.—With reference to non-initial action, he says : 


SCAEFAUT AAT: BA SMEAMAA Uw 'R1 22 1 


aeameta «=Hasta-karmmand, by the action of the hand. aa@: 
Manasah of mind or the internal organ. #R} karmina, action. sq1@qra4. 
Vyikhyitam, explained. 

14. The action of mind is explaind by the action of the 
hand.—212. 


As in the throwing upward, etc., of the pestle, the action of the 
hand has for its non-combinative cause conjunction with soul exercis- 
ing volition, so the action of the mind also, for the purpose of coming 
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into contact with the (external) seuse receptive of the object desired, 
really has for its non-combinative cause conjunction with soul exercis- 
ing volition. Although mind, the sense, is not directly subject to 
volition, still it should be observed that action is produced in mind by 
volition which can be reached by the nervous process by which mind 
travels. That the nervous process can be apprehended by the tactual 
sense-organ, however, must be admitted ; for, otherwise, assimilation 
of food, drink, etc., also will not be possible by volition which can be 
reached by the nervous process through which life or the vital energy” 
travels.—14. 


Pleasure and pain are marks of action of mind. 


Upaskira.—But, it may be objected, there is no proof that action is produced in the 
wmind. Hence he says : 


MATA SIAAPM GALA UWI RU WW 


Oey eeAAASA TAHT Atm4-indri ya-manah-artha-sannikarsit, from 
sontact of sonl, sense, mind, and object. qagq:@ Sukha-duhkhe, pleasure 


and pain. 


15. Pleasure and pain (results) from contact of soul, sense, 
mind, and object.—213. 


‘ Pleasure and pain ’is indicative ; cognition, volitiou, etc., are to 
he understood. The universality or ubiquity of mind has been already 
refuted and its atom-ness established. It has also been stated that the 
nou-production of cognitions simultaneously isthe mark of mind. 
There could, therefore, be no pleasure and pain at all, without the con- 
junction of mind with the respective localities of the senses. The mean- 
ing is that, did no action take placein mind, there could be no feeling in 
the form of ‘ Pleasure in my foot,” “Pain in my head,” etc. Although 
all the particular attributes of the soul depend upon contact of mind, yet 
pleasure and pain are (alone expressly) mentioned; because. on account 
of their intensity, they are very manifest.—15. 


Yoga described. 


Upaskira.—Well, if the mind is so fiekle or restless, then there being no inhibition or 
restraint of the internal organ there can bo no ycga or e¢ommunion, and without yoga there 
van be no intuitive knowledge of the soul, and without it, there can be no moksa or salvation, 
‘Therefore, the undertaking of this treatise is futile. In anticipation of this objection 
Ae says : 


aaa BRAC AAR AikeT Tara: A aT: 
UY 1 RT REN 


azar: Tat-anirambhah, non-origination of that,4 e., pleasure 
sand pain, or action of mind. ayyeaed Atmasthe, steady in the soul. yafe 
manasi, mind being. wéteeq Sarirasya, of body, i.e. of the embodied 
-soul. qapna: duhkha-abhaivah, non-existence of pain. @ Sah, that: gy: 
Yogah, yoga, communion. 
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16, Non-origination of that (follows) on the mind becoming 
steady in the soul ; (after it, there is) non-existence of pain in the 
embodied soul. (This is) that yoga.—214. 


When the mind of an indifferent porson who has come to believe in 
the vanity of all objects of enjoyment, comes to Stay only in the soul, at 
that stage, owing to the absence of volition corresponding to its action, 
action 18 not produced in the inind which then becomes coinparatively 
steady. It is this (state) which is (called) yoya, since the characteristic 
of yoya is the inhibition or restraint of the internal organ, chittam. 


‘ Tat-andrambhah, means non-origination of action of mind. Or, 
by the word, ‘tat, only pleasure and pain are denoted, being in the 
context. ‘ Duhkha-abhavah’ ; Being the means of the non-existence of 
pain, loga itself is (spoken of as) non-existence of pain, asis the 
expression “ food is life.” Or, itis a relative compound word mean- 
ing where there is non-existenee of pain. ‘Sarfrasya’ nieaus the gout 
as limited or determined by the body. ‘Sah yogaly : hero the word, 
‘that , refers to a universally known object, (the meaning being) this 
is that Yoya. 


Or, by the word, ‘ Atma,’ life is here denoted by transference, since 
soul is inferred by life. So that, by action in the nervyons process 
which is the clannel of the life breath, action of the life breath, 
(respiration ), is also produced. Or, the action of the life breath has, for 
its non-combinative cause, conjunction of the Hfe-breath With son] 
exercising volition the source of vitality. And volition, which is the 
source of vitality, is suypersensible, and has to be inferred by the 
movement of the life-breath. Otherwise, how can there be Inspiration 
of air, even in tho state of deep sleey ¢ ‘This is the import.—16. 


Vivritii— Atmasthe manasi,’ 7. ry, When, quitting the soises, elles, 
in virtue of the six-lhmbed Joya, inind abides in the soul alone, then, 
‘tat-andrambhah,’ ¢. ¢.,¢ anfirambhah ? or HOM-=production of Aetion Gf 
mind. ‘lhe mind then becomes fixed or steady. In this state, ‘Sarfrasya: 
duhkha-abhavah,’ 7. ., pain in relation to the body is not produced. 
‘Sah,’ z.e., conjunction of mind, resiling from the outside, with soul, 
is called Joya. 

The following verses of Skandapurdnam also prove the same thing :. 

aiaed aa fad weaaeq a frag | 
eet ee os c co See 6 
Aaa Weraqtla Tadeq eaeaz aT 
Wea Wes AAS TET | 
DAA MMA: SAI A ACAIT | 
eq Bata qeigift wafea oz 

“So also, (¢. €. restless) is Chitta, (i. e., the internal organ), smitten 
with air. Therefore, do not trust it. Accordingly, restrain air, for the 
purpose of steadiness of Chitta. For the purpose of restraining air, 
practise loga, of which there are six angas or limbs. Posture, Regula~ 
tion of breath, Abstraction or Inhibition of the senses, Concentration 


of mind, Meditation, and Absorption,—these are the six angas or 
limbs of Yoga or communion.” 
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Therefore, there being cessation of false knowledge, etc., brought 
about by the manifestation of intuitive knowledge of soul, after the 
attainment of Yoga, final emancipation remains unimpeded. Conse- 


quently a system of thinking about things (like Kandda Sdatras) is not 
fruitless. This is the import. 


Other actions of mind, etc. independent of volition, 
and dependent on adristam. 


Upaskéra.—But, if volition were the efficient cause of the action of lifeand mind, then, 
when life and mind go out fromthe body, in the state of death, and, on tho production of 
another body, re-ciitor into it, there being no volition, both these actions would be impossible. 
How, ayaia, can be produced action, productive of conjunction of even what is eaten and 
drunk, i. e., food and drink, which conjunction is the cause of the growth of the body and its 
limbs, as well as action which causes conjunction and disjunction during life within the 
womb ? In anticipation of this objection, he says : 


ATAIUAIAIMA Aaa: HATA NTA- 
azaniRata uw zi wu 


gqqTaqy Apasarpanam, going out, egress. gqanqa Upasarpanam, com- 
ing into, ingress. afar: Asita-pita-sathyogdh, conjunctions of 
what is eaten and drunk. qeqTracaa: Karyya-antara-samyogah, con- 


junctions of other effects or products. a Cha, and. wqzeqHiftatfa A drista- 
kdritini, caused by adristam. 


17. Egress and ingress (of life and mind, from and into, 
body), conjunctions (7.é., assimilation) of food and drink, and con- 
junctions of other products,—these are caused by adristam.—215. 


Here the neuter gender in the word ‘ adrista-karitani ’ is according 
to the rule that word of the neuter gender, appearing together witha 
word of another gender, may optionally entail neuter gender in both. 
The word, ‘ Sathyoga,’ again, secondarily denotes action which is its 
cause. ‘ Apasarpanam,’ 7.e., the going out of life and mind from the 
body alone, on the wearing away of action which originated the body ; 
‘ Upasarpanam,’ 2. e., the entrance of life and mind into another body 
as it is produced ; action which is the cause of the conjunction (2. ¢., 
assimilation) of food, drink, etc. ; and action which is the cause of the 
conjunction (7. e., pulsation, etc.) of another product, 7. e., the footus ;— 
all these have as their von-combinative cause conjunction with soul 
possessing adristam. The word, ‘iti,’ implies that the actions of the 
humours and excreta of the body are also caused by conjunction with 
soul possessing adfristam, as their non-combinative cause.—l7. 


Vivritt.—He mentions other actions dependent on adristam. 


‘ Apasarpanam,’ 2. e., egress of mind from the body at death ; ‘ Upa- 
sarpanaim,’ 7. ¢., the ingress of mind into another body when it is pro- 
duced ; action from which conjunctions of what is eaten and drunk, 
s. e., food and water, are produced ; action from which conjunctions of 
other effects, 2. e., the senses and life, with the body, are produced :—all 


these are caused by conjunction with soul possessing adristam, as the 
non-combinative cause. 
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Moksa described. 


Upaskira.—But, it may be urged, if the production of another jbody were neeessary, how} 
would there be Moksa ? Hence he says ; 


ALAA TAMMALSIT AAT APT UWI NN 


azura Tat-abhave, in the non-existence of that, 7. e., the causal body, 
or potential body, or the subtle body of impressions and tendencies, 
acquired during life, which becomes the cause of re-birth, and in re- 
birth, becomes encased, as it were, in the gross, physical body. @qtamaa: 
Samyoga-abhavah, non-existence of conjunction, t. e., with the existing 
physical body. mura: A-pridurbhavah, non-re-appearance, or non-re- 
birth. @ Cha, and. qr: Moksah, salvation. Jloksa. 


18. Moksa consists in the non-existence of conjunction with 
the body, when there is at the same time, no potential body exist- 
ing, and consequently, re-birth cannot take place.—216. 


Here the idea is as foilows: The power of Yoya produces intni- 
tive knowledge of the self ; false knowledge, attended with desire, is 
thereby annihilated ; consequently, attraction, aversion, stupidity or 
irrationality or spiritual blindness (moha), and other faults due to it, 
disapy.ear ; then inclination or activity goes away ; birth, due to it, 
therefore, dves not take place ; and, consequently, pain, bound up with 
birth, also vanishes away. ‘This, then, is the nature of things. Now, 
in virtue of the power born of yoya, a yogin, cousidering the eutire 
mass of virtues and vices, or merits and demerits, which are the un- 
common or particnlar causes of pleasure and pain to be enjoyed, at 
particular places and times, in the bodies of a horse, an elephant, a 
serpent, a bird, etc., in accordance with those merits aud demerits, and 
then going through those several forms of physical existence, thereby 
wears away or exhausts his previously produced merits and demerits 
by experiencing them. His faults being thus neutralised, when other 
merits and demerits are not produced, and when there is in co1.sequence 
no production of another future or potential body, at that time, it 
is the non-existence of conjunction, which then exists, with the 
former body, that is (called) mokga. ‘ Tat-abhave’ means in the abseuce 
of conjunction, in the non-production of a future body. 


To meet the objection that this state is common to all at pralaya, 
or periodical dissolution of creation, he adds ‘ apradurbhavah. ‘The 
meaning is, after which manifestation of body, etc., does not again 
take place. ‘Sah moksah :’ that is, annihilation of pain, which results 
in that state, is A/oksa.—18. 


Vivriti.—It may be objected that the stream of bodies being with- 
out beginning and without end, the impossibility of emancipation is 
also the same. Hence he says: . 

‘Tat-abhave,’ z. e., in the absence of adristam, that is to say, where 


future adristam is exhausted by intuitive knowledge of self, and existing 
adristam, by experience, bhoga ; ‘ satayoga-abhavah.’ 4..¢., a severance 
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takes place from connection with the stream or succession of 
bodies ; following it, is ‘ apradurbhavah ; z. e., non-production of pain, 
since the canses, viz., body anddadristam, do not exist. It is then and 
there that emancipation becomes possible. Therefore, emancipation is 
notichimerica] like the horns of a hare. This is the import. 


Darkaess ts non-existence. 


Unaskara.—It may be objected :—The aotion of a substance is obsorved also in darkness, 
there being the perception, ‘The shadow moves.” Here there is no volition, no impulse or 
impact, no gravity or fluidity, no resultant energy. Therefore, another efficient cause should 
be enumerated ; but it does not fall within observation. Accordingly he says : 


TOU AAT SETA: WW ERT RE 


aaa fcifadaTagia Dravya-guia-karmma-nigpatti-vaidharmmyat, 
because of difference in production from Substance, Attribute, and 
Action. sara: AbhAvah, non-being, non-existence. qa: Tamah, darkness. 


19. Darkness is non-existence, because it is different in its 
production from Substance, Attribute, and Action.—217. 


By this aphorism, the determination or delimitation that substances. 
are nine only, also becomes established. 


Now, the production of substance is dependent upon substances 
possessing touch ; but in darkness, touch is not felt. It cannot be that 
touch is only undeveloped here ; for development of touch is essential 
to development of colour. 

Objection.—This is the rule in case of Earth, whereas darkness is 
the tenth substance. 

Answer.—It is not- For no other substance is substratum of blue 
colour, and gravity is inseparable from blue colour, as also are taste 
and smell. : 

Objection.—As sound is the only distinguishing attribute of Ether, 


so also will blue colour be the only distinguishing attribute of dark- 
Ness. 


Answer.—It is not so, as there is contradiction to its visibility. For, 
if darkness were something possessing blue colour, or were it blue 
colour itself, then it would not be perceived by the eye without the help 


of external light.—19. 
Above continued. 


Upaskira.—What, then, causes the |perception of motion (in darkness)? He gives the 


ATA FSAPAMTATUTS 1% 1 Vl Ro ti 


awa: Tejasah, of light. gsqaxg Dravya-antarena, by another subs- 
tance. Qaana Avaranat, because of obscuration. @ Cha, and also. 


20. (Darkness is non-existence), also because (it is produced) 
from the obscuration of light by another substance.—218. 
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Light being obscured by another moving substance, non-existence 
of light is not observed in the places falling behind, and is observed 
in the places lying before. It is from this resemblance of the non- 
existence of light to the moving substance, that, motion is mistake. 
in it, but not that inmotion is real in it. This is the meaning, the ercep- 
tion appearing so (aes erroneous) from agreement and diffore, se. 
(That is, whenever a body in motion obscures light, the shad »w caused 
thereby also moves ; and where the obscuring body is not ia I )tion, 
the shadow also does not move). 


Y = af > 
Darkness, (the), 1s non-existe ice of every trace of light possessing 
developed or appreciable culuur.—20. 
Space, Time, Ether, and Soul are void of action. 


Upaskira,—Having thus finished the prrenthetical szstion on dirkness, in two aph pri- 
sm3, he begins t 1 section on voidnoss of action : 


eanaanigas Paras x1 81 Re 


faRrat Dik-kalau, space aud time. wrarrgay Akaéanh, ether. | Cha, 
aud also. fauqtetaeqy Kriyavat-vaidharmmyat, because of difference 
from that which possesses activity. faferqrfay Niskriyéni, inactive. 

21. Space, Time, and also Ether are inactive, because of 
their difference from that which possesses activity.—219. 


The word ‘ Cha’ brings in the sonl. Difference from that which 
possesses activity lies in the impo rderableiess or incorporiety of 
Space, etc., for activity always accompa ities Gorpoveity or form.—2I. 

Action, Attribute, Genus, Species, and Combination are vid of action. 


Upaskira.—He points out the inactivity of actions and attributes : 
Zz p y 


Waa HPAL BUT SITUA: WWI VLR | 


Rada Htena, by this. weaifiq KarmmAéni, actions. 7: Gundh, attributes. 
aq Cha, and. eqreqray: Vydkhyatah, explained. 

42. By this, Actions and Attributes are explained (as in- 
active).—220, 

‘ Etena ’ means by difference from that which possesses activity. 
Difference from that which possesses activity, in other words, in- 
corporeity or imponderableness, belongs to attribute and action. They 
are, therefore, explained to be inactive.—22. 

Vivriti:—The word ‘Cha’ implies Genus, etc. 

Combination has no beginning, and so is independent of action. 


Upaskéra.—It may be urged :—Ilf attribute and action are inactive, how then can there 
be relation of substance with them ? Connection by conjunction may be possible; but that- 
is dependent upon action. Henco he says : 


fafearat aaa: were fas Ww Len 
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fafenqrgt Niskriydndm, of the inactive. a@mqarq: Samavayah, com- 
bination. @mayeq: Karmmabhyah, from actions. fafag: Nisiddhah, 
excluded, beyond, independent. 


Z3. (The relation) of the inactive (z.e., Attribute and Action), 
(to Substance), is Combination, (which is) independent of actions. 
—221. 


It is combination which is the relation of attributes and actions 
(to substance). It is excluded from actions. The meaning is that this 
relation, 7. e., combination, has no production even, and that its depen- 
dency upon action, therefore, remains at a long distance.—23. 


Attributes are non-combinative causes. 


Upaskira.—It may be objected : If attributes, beins impondorable, are not the combina- 
tive causes of action, then how are attributes and actions produced by attributes? For 
causality, save and except in the form of combinative :causality, is not possible. To meet 
this objection, he says : 


BIWMUATAATAATT Ge WY LVL RM 


aia Karanaih, cause. g Tu, however. waaatfya: A-samavayinah, 
nou-combinative. Tg: Gunadh, attributes. 


24, Attributes are, however, non-combinative causes.—222. 


Attributes are non-combinative causes but not combinative causes 
also, whereby they might be receptacles or fields of action. And that 
non-combinative causality arises,in some cases, from combination in 
the same object with the effect, as that of the conjunction of soul and 
mind in the particular attributes of the soul, and of conjunction, 
disjunction, and sound in sound, and, in other cases, from combination 
in the same object with the cause, as that of the colour, etc., of pot- 
sherds, etc., in the colour, etc., of the water-pot, etc.—24. 


Vivr iti—The use of ‘ cause ’ instead of causes, is aphoristic. 
Space is a non-combinative cause. 
Upaskdra.— It may be objected :—Action is produced here. Action is produced now. 


On the strength of such perceptions, Space and!Time also are surely combinative causes of 
action. How, otherwise, could they be assigned as the seat of action in these oases ? 


Accordingly he says: 


QUST ULL RURLN 


Ti: Gunaih, by attributes. fg Dik, space. eqyeqrat VyikhyAtah. ex- 
plained. | 
25. Space is explained by Attributes.—223. 


The meaning is that gravity, and other attributes, being impon- 
derable, are not the combinative cause of action, so space also, being 
imponderable, is not the combinative cause of action. As to being the 
seat or receptacle, however, it can arise even without combinative 


‘ ate 
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causality, as in “ cotton-seeds in a bowl,” “curdin a bowl,’’ “ the 
roaring of a lion in the forest,” and other instances.—25. 


Time is an efficient cause. 
Upaskéra.—With the same object as already stated, ho saya : 


PIU BTA: WW IR ( RE 


srqa Kairanena, by cause, i. ¢., by way of e‘icient causality. ala: 
Kalah., Time. 


26. By way of (efficient) causality, (the reference of action 
to Time as its seats, being explained), Time (is explained to be 
inactive, so far as combinative causality is concerned).—224. 


The syntactical connection of the aphorism is with “ explained to. 
be inactive,’’—corresponding words in the preceding aphorism, with 
necessary changes. The use of ‘Karanena,’ instead of‘ nimittakar: 
anena, is an instace of denoting an object principally as an existence, 
(i. e., without qualification). ‘he meaning, therefore, is that Time, 
being the efficient cause, is only the seat of action, but is not its com- 
binative cause.—26. 


Here ends the second chapter of the fifth book in the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the Viséesika Aphorisms. 


e e 
— —_— 
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BOOK SIXTH—CHAPTER FIRST- 
The Veda is a work of intelligence, and therefore, authoritative. 


Upaskira.—The subject of the sixth book is tho exwmination of dharma, virtue or merit, 
‘and adhkharma, vice or demerit, whica are the root causes of transmigration, Dharma aud 
adharma, again, have to b: supposed oa the strensth of such precepts and prohibitions as 
«¢ Let him who desire heaven, perform sacrifices.” ‘* Let him not eat tobacco,” etc., and their 
existenee depends upon the authoritativeness of these perceptive and prohibitive texts. And 
‘that authoritativeness can be possible or arise from the speaker’s previously possessinz the 
attribute characterised as knowledge of the meaning of the sentences as corresponding to 
objective reality since authoritativeness per se is excluded, Hence the author, in the first 
place, commeress the demonstration of the attribute which clothes the Veda with authorita- 


iveness. greqeat RICO P AERA \ & | g \ 4 Ul 


q‘qqeaj} Buddhi-pirvva, preceded by understanding, qaqa: Vakya- 
Kritih, composition of sentences. 4% Vede, in the Veda. 


1. Inthe Veda the composition of sentence has been preced- 
ed by understanding.—225 


‘Vakya-kritih,’ 7. e., composition of sentences, is ‘ buddhi-pirvva,’ 
1. e., preceded by the speaker’s kiowledge of the meaning of the sen- 
tences as correspundiug tu objective reality because it is composition 
of sentences, like composition by ourselves and others of such sentences 
as “ There lie five fruits on the bank of the river.’ 


‘In the Veda’ means in the aggregate of sentences. Here the com- 
position of aggregated seatences is the paksa (2. e., the subject of the 
conclusion). it cannot be otherwise established (as authoritative), 
namely by the characteristic of being preceded by the understanding 
of ourselves and others ; for, in such instances as “ Let him who desires 
heaven, perform sacrifices,” the fact that performance of sacrifices is 
a means of attaining the desired object, or that securing heaven is an 
effect, is beyond the reach of our and others’ understanding. Ib is, 
therefore, proved that the Veda, as an effect, has for its antecedent an 
Absolute or Independent Person. And the characteristic of the Veda 
is that, while the subject of its mea.iing is not certain kuowledge pro- 
duced by proof other than the proof supplied by words and all that 
which depends upon them, 1t is word of which the proof or authority is 
not produced by knowledge of the meaning of senteaces produced by 
words.—1. 


Vivriti—By this aphorism, the doctrine of Mimamsa philosophy, 
that word is eternal, is refuted. 


The Veda is a work of intelligence, and therefore, authoritative, continued. 


Upaskére.—He shows in another manner that the sentences of the Veda have been 
~preceded by understanding : 


Ta dared fafa uci ern 


at@at Brahmane, in the portion of Veda, so called. ara Samjfa- 
Karma, attribution or distribution of names. fafafawa Siddhi-lingam, 
mark of knowledge of things named, or of the conclusion that the Veda 
is an intelligent production. 
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2. The distribution of names in the Brahmana (portion of 
the Veda) isa mark of knowledge, (on the part of the framer of 
the names), of the things named (therein).—226, 


Here‘ Brahmaneim’ denotes a particular portion of the Veda. 
¢ Samjfid-Karmma,’ 7. e , the distribution of names, which appears there, 
points to understanding on the part of the framer of the names, as in 
the world the distribution of such names as Long-ear, Long-nose, 
Long-ueck, does.—2. 


The Veda isa work of intelligence, and therefore, authoritative, 
continued. 


Upaskdra.—He mentions another form of proof : 


gfageat cat: weet 


ateqed: Buddhi-ptrvvah, preceded by understandiag. gafa: Dadatih, 
gives, to give, gift. 


3. (Precepts enjoining) gift (are) preceded by understanding. 
—227. 


The injunction of gift (as a source of dharma), which has been 
established in such text as “ Let him who desires heaven, give a cow,” 
has been made from the knowledge that it is the means of attaining 
the object desired. The conjugated form, ‘ dadatih, gives, topically 
denotes ‘ gift’ which is the meaning of the root ‘ to give.’ —3. 


Above continued. 


Upaskédra—He gives yet another proof : 


ATM WATE: WILY V4 


aut Tatha, so, the same. afaag: Pratigrahah acceptance. 
4. Lhe same is acceptance (of a gift.) —228. 


Texts of the Veda, enjoining acceptance of gifts, are also preceded - 
by understanding. The word, “pratigrahah” indicates a Vedic text 
of which it is the subject. Thus, texts of the Veda, enjoining accep- 
tance of land, etc., imply its efficacy to the welfare of the acceptor. 
Texts of the Veda, of which the subject-matter is the acceptance of the 
skin of a black-and-white antelope, point out or bring to lght its 
efficacy towards that which is not desired by the acceptor. And 
efficacy towards the desired and efficacy towards the undesired, or 
potencies for good and for evil, cannot, in these cases, appropriately 
fall within the cognizance of the understanding of persons later 
born.—4. 


Vivrtt.—Although all these have been already explained by the 
first aphorism, still this much undertaking-is for the: purpose. of point- 
ing out some of the dharmas or duties. 
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Attributes of one soul do not produce effects in another soul : he 


reaps who sows. 


Upaskéra.—Now, in justification of the aphorism of Jaimini, ‘** Result (of action), 
indicated by the Sastra, ( accruse ) to the performer, ” (Parva-Mimarms4 Satram) he says : 


ARATATUTATHTAL SHUT FIV UWA 


acaacart Atmi-antara-gundnith, of the attributes of one soul. 
BWaleaL Atma-antare, in another soul. sry A-kdranatydt, be- 
eause there is no causality. 


5. ['* Result (of action) indicated by the Sastra, (accrues) 
to the performer’ ], because there is no causality of the attributes 
of one soul in (the attributes of) another soul.—229. 


Because the attributes of one soul, e. g-, merits and demerits arising 
fromsacrifice, slaughter, etc., are not causes of the attributes, in the shape 
of pleasure and pain, of another soul. This being the case, pleasure 
and pain are produced by dharma and dharma appertaining to each 
individual soul, and not by dharma and dharma existing in different 
substrata. Otherwise, the fruits of sacrifice, slaughter, etc., will 
accrue to him by whomthese were not performed, and hence, loss of 
the fruits of acts done, and acquisition of the fruits of acts not done 
will be the result. 


Obljection.—There is no such universal rule since there is a viola- 
tion of it in the sacrifice for the birth of ason, sacrifice in favour of 
the departed ancestors, etc. Thus,it is heard that the fruits of 


Sraddha or performance of obsequies, etc., performed by the son, accrue 
to the departed ancestor ; it is also heard that the fruit of the sacrifice 
for the birth of ason, performed by the father, accrues to the son. 
You connot say that here is really in these cases the co-existence of 
the performance and its fruit is the same subject, the agent-enjoyer, 
by means of the fruit accruing to the son and the departed ancestor ; 


in the one case, the fruit of the Sraddha accrues to the son in this way 
that he becomes the son of departed ancestors participating in the 
enjoymeuts of heaven and in the other case, the fruit of the sacrifice 
accrues to the father in this way-that he becomes the father of a 
vigorous son. 


For this view his adristam becomes inoperative, conflicts with the 
Veda ; for,itis heard that the fruit is only the satisfaction, etc., of 
the departed ancestor, and the vigorousness, etc., of the son, the sup- 
position of any other fruit being precluded by redundancy. 


Anwer.—Let then dptrvam or adristam accrue to the agent as the 
fruit, while heaven accrues to the departed ancestor. 


Objection—It cannot be so, since activity must in your theory, 
uniformly co-exist in the same subject with the fruit. Otherwise where, 
immediately after the performance of the Srdddha, the son is liberated 
and consequently, heaven will not accrue to the departed ancestor. 
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Objectton:-—It cannot be said that it “ will not accrue,” since it is 
the same in the other way, for, when the departed ancestor is already 
liberated (7. e., freed fromthe bonds of all enjoyment and suffering what- 


ever) (prior to the performance of the Srdddha) then no such fruit will 
issue from the Sraddha, however perfect it may be in all its parts. 


Conclusion.—But this is not the case. For, the declaration that 
“ Result (of action), indicated by the Sastra, (accrues) to the performer, 
being a general rule, admits of exception, in the presence of a strong 
contradiction, and, in the matter in hand, it is the Sruti, or Revelation 
of the fruit accruing to the departed ancestor and the son, which is the 
contradication. 


Objecticn.—This being so, there is proving too much. 


Answer.—Not so, for, the corresponding texts of the Veda them- 
selves prevent any such too much proving. 


Another objectton.—In the case of the greatest gifts (mahdddanam, a 
technical term which denotes sixteen kinds of specially meritorious 
gift), heaven only (1. e., heaven without the mention of the enjoyer) is 
fruit, and in the name of whomsoever person they declared tv be are 
performed, the fruit they produce, accrues to that person. 


Answer.—This 1s an absurd argument. For, here there being no 
contradiction to the general observation, the general observation 
accompanied with the absence of contradiction or exceptional instance, 
becomes the rule, and hence, it would not follow that kings and such 
other persons need not observe fast, etc., though observance of such and 
such acts would be possible for them by means of other persons, with 
the intention or prayer that the fruit of those acts may accrue to the 
former. Moreover, it is the rule, that the thorough performance of the 
duties of a householder produces fruit in the form of attainment of the 
world of Brahmd, and thus the declaration in general terms has been 
made with the object of showing that fruit accrues to each individual 
agent. 


The writer of the Vrittz, however, says: ‘“ Result (of action), indi- 
cated by the Sistra,” etc., is really a rule without an exception. On the 
other hand, the fruit which accrues to the departed ancestor, etc., 
results from the influence of benedictory mantras prenounced by 


Brahmanas entertained at the Srdaddha, etc., the mantras in question 
being in the case of sacrifice for the departed ancestor, “ May thy 
pitris or departed ancestors have their objects fulfilled,’ and, in the 
case of sacrifice for the son, ‘‘ May a son be born unto thee, who will be 
vigorous, beautiful as the moon, and the feeder of all,’’ in the same way 
as neutralization of the effect of poison on the body of a person bitten 
by a snake, is produced from the recitation of mantras or incantation 
by foresters.—o. 


Vivriti.— Result (of action), indicated by the Sastra, (accrues) to 
the performer,’—this aphorism of the system of Jaimini should be 
supplied at the end of the present aphorism ; for otherwise, the ablative 
in it will remain unconnected. 
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oe 


Entertainment of impure Brahmanas at a Sraddha is useless. 


Upaskéra.—Those fruits accrue from the bonediction of Brahmanas who havo been 
satisfied with the entertainment, and who are not wicked, in other words, whose conduct is 
in accordance with the Sdstra, but not from the benodiction of the wioked who have been 
excluded from the category of recipients, e g., an illegitimate son born during wedlock, an 
illegitimate son born after the death of the husband, eto. This is what he says here : 


aagwataa a ATT UU LER U 


aq Tat, that, v.e., the fruit of benediction. gmimy Dusta-bhojane, 
(Sraddha) in which impure (Braéhmanas) are entertained. 4 Na, not. faa 
Vidyate, exists, accrues. 


6. That does not exist where the impure are entertained. 
—230. 


‘Tat’ alludes to the fruit of benediction. The meaning is that 


where at a Srdddha (t.e., the observance of obsequial rites) evil or 
impure Brahmanas are entertained there the fruit of benediction does 
not accrue to the departed ancestor, or the meaning is this that the 


fruit of the Srdaddha itself does not accrue to the departed ancestor.—6. 
Impure explained. 


Upaskdra.—Who are they that are called impure? Accordingly he states the characteris- 


tic of the impure. 
qd aT UU REIN 


¢¥ Dustath, wickedness, impurity. fearqrgq Hithsdy4m, in killing. 
7. Impurity (lies) in killing.-231. 
Here ‘himsaiyam’ is indicative of all prohibited acts whatever. 


The meaning, therefore, is that a person, given to or occupied ina pro- 
hibited act, should be known as impure.—7. 


Association with the impure is sinful. 


Upaskdra.—He says that ,not only non-existence of fruit accrues from entertaining an 
impuro Brahmana invited at a Srdddha, but sin also accrues. 


aq aalatsaeanadt Te: URI VIS N 


aay Tasya, his, of the wicked or impure Brahmana. aafreqrrca: Sa- 
mabhivyaharatah, from companionship or association. gq: Dosah, vice, 
demerit, adharma. 


8. Demerit results from association with him.——232, 


The meaning is that‘ dogah,’ 7. e., sin, accrues, ‘Samabhivyaha- 
ratah,’ 7. e., from association, characterised as eating in the same row, 
sleeping in company, reading in company, otc., with a Brahmana 
engaged in forbidden acts.—8. 


Entertainment of a pure Brahmana is not sinful. 


Upaskdra.—Does then sin acorue also from association with one who is not impure? He 
says, No. 
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enn eS 


azge a fat ngieien 


aq Tat, that,7. e., sin. q38 A-duste, in the case of (entertaining) 
one who is not impure. 4 Na, not. fad Vidyate, exists, accrues. 


9. This does not accure in the case of (entertaining) one 
who is not impure.—233. 


The meaning is that ‘tat,’ 2. e., sin, ‘na vidyate,’ ¢.¢., does not 
accrue, where a Braihmana, whose conduct is in accordance with the 
precepts and prohibitions of the Sastra, is entertained at a Sradiha —o. 


Preference should be given to worthy recipients afterwards. 


Upaskéra.—It may be asked, what should the rule of conduct be in a case where worthy 
recipionts being not available, unworthy ones are at first invited, but gradually worthy recipi- 
ents become available. To this he replies : 


galas safe: uk et kon 


qa: Punah, again, afterwards. fafye Visiste, in or to a superior, or 
a qualified or worthy person, i.e, recipient. safa: Pravrittih, inclina- 
tion, attention, preference. 


10. Preference (should be given), to a worthy recipient (who 
is available) afterwards.—234. 


At a Srdaddha, or where gifts have to be received, if qualified per- 
sons, 2. é., those who do not transgress the rules of the Sdstra in their 
conduct, are obtained, then one should entertain them only, leaving 
aside the censurable ones, although invited. The rule, “ One should 
not reject persons invited,” refers to worthy recipients only. Oneshould, 


however, gratify censurable persons, who have been invited, by giving 
money, etc.—10. 


Vivritt.—But what is to be done where Sraddha, etc., have been per- 
formed through the services of an impure Brdmana ? He gives the 
reply : 

Attention should be given to the thing of quality, i. e., the, re-per- 
formance of the Srdddha, etc., by a pure Brahmana, etc. The Srdddha, 
previously performed, is all useless. This is the import. 


Equals or inferiors, if pure, should be accepted as guests or recipients. 


Upaskéra.—Ho lays down the rule of conduct where, at a Sraddha, distribution of gifts, 
etc., recipients superior to the agent himself, are not obtained : 


aa att aT Ta WT Le 
aa Same, in or to an equal. g}4 Hine, in or to,an inferior. ay VA, 
or. safer: Pravrittih, inclination, attention, preference. 


11. Preference (should be given) to an equal, or to an 
inferior, (if he is free from impurity or fault).—235. 
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The meaning is that at Srdddha, charity, etc., attention or prefer- 
ence should be given to a recipient, free from fault, who is equal, +. e., 
like oneself, or inferior, 7. e., less than oneself, in point of merit, etc., 
because happiness accrues, to the departed ancestor, from blessings 
pronounced by them only. The import is that persons prohibited are 
by all means to be rejected, but not the pure, whether they be equals or 
inferiors.—l11. 


Reception of gift is also a source of dharma, or, stealing is not sinful, 
in certain circumstances. 


Upaskéra.—Having described the production of adkharma bythe meritorious character 
of the donation at a Srdéddha or charity, he extends production of dharma from reception alse 
_of a similar nature : 


waa daaaReraeatea: weed are 
TUL VTA 


wat Etena, by this. gaaaitteaa eq: Hina-sama-visista dharm- 
“mikebhyah, from inferior, equal, superior virtuous persons. 4tealar 
Parasva-ddanam, reception of property. sqreqrmy ,Vydkhydtam, ex- 
plained. 


12. By this is explained reception of property from virtuous 
persons who are inferior, equal, or superior (to oneself).—-236. 


The excellence of dharma is in the order of its mention. The mean- 
ing is that dharma accrues from the reception of a gift of land, etc., 
from @ virtuous person, whether he be inferior, equal, or superior to 
oneself. ‘ Parasvaddnara ’ means reception of property from another. 


The writer of the Vritti, however, says: “ ‘ Parasyadanam,’ 7. e., 
the taking of another’s property, by theft, etc., is explained. Thus, 
according to the Sruti, qaiq acay Pacay Wage Tara MAMA MUTT, to 
save himself or his family, suffering from starvation, a man may steal 
the food of a Sidra, when he has not obtained food for seven days. 
Similarly, when he has not obtained food for ten days, or when he has 
not obtained food for fifteea days, or whea life isin danger, to steal 
food from a Vaigya, a Ksatriya, or a Brihmana respectively, does not 
tend to adharma or sin.’’—12. 

Killing ts not sinful in certain circumstances. 
Upaskira,—Not only is the taking of another’s property, when life is in danger, not 
forbidden, but in such circumstances those who do not give anything to take away, ma 


even be put to death. By all this there is no loss of dharma, or app2aranes or production of 
.adharma. This is what he says: 


¢ 
aat Aegrat aT Net ei ez Ni 
wat Tathi, likewise. frexmt Viriddhinadm, of these whe stand in 
the way. art: Tydgah, the making away with. 


13. Likewise the making away with those who stand in the 
way, (is justified).—237. 
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The meaning is that they are to be put to death who act in the con- 
trary manner, (7. e., who play the enemy), in suchcircumstances. So it 
has been said : fl 

BATU AA HAT GAT ATAU AT | 


warded aaal wearer tl 


‘- Let a man save his poor self by whatsoever deed, mild or cruel. 
When he is able, let him practise dharma or righteousness.” —13. 


Vivriti.—He points out that certain censurable deeds also do not 
produce sin: 


The meaning is that the killing of those who are about to take 
one’s life, is likewise not forbidden, according to thesaying “ Let one 
kill an aggressive felon without a second thought.” 


Note.—The author of the Upaskara gives up his own context, and 
here follows the Vritti quoted by him under the preceding aphorism. 


Above continued. 


Upaskira.—But is the making away with another to be resorted to with any distinction 
whatever ? He says, No: 


att WMT URL EL ee 


tr? Hine, in an inferior. qt Pare, in another. warm: Tydgah, 
making away with, killing. 


14. Making away with another (is not sinful), if (he is) 
inferior (to oneself.)—238 


If another who does not give anything to take away, is inferior to 
oneself, he, the Sidra, or the like, may be put to death.—14. 


Vivriti.—* Para’ means an enemy, (and not one who does not give 
anything to take away). 


Killing is not sinful in certain circumstances, continued. 
Upaskéra.—With reference to an equal, he says : 


GA AAA: WAT ATU GUL LLYN 


aq Same, in the case of an equal. QrARAT: Atma-tyagah, self- 
abandonment. Suicide. qm: Para-tyAgah, destruction of another. 
aI YX a, 0F; 


15. In the cause of an equal, either suicide or destructiom 
of the other (may be resorted to),.—239. 


Where it is a Brahmana, equal to oneself, who becomes the ad-- 
versary, then destruction of oneself only by starvation, etc., is to be 
committed. Or,if there appear no other means of preserving oneself 
or one’s family, and the opponent be an equal, he isto be then made 
away with—15. 

Above continued. 


Upaskéra.—lIf, then, a person, superior to oneself, become the adversary, shonld he eves 
be put to death ? He says, No: 
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fafayst sremurt zfF WR 18 1 ea 


fate Visiste, in the case of a superior. BTAeqtt: Atmatyagah self- 
destruction. gfa Iti, finis. 
16. In the case of superior, self-destruction (is to be com- 
mitted).—240. 


In the case of a person, supericr to oneself, 7. ¢., excellent by the 
study of the Veda, etc., becomming the opponent, destruction of oneself 
only is lawful. The meaning is that even when life is in danger, a man 
may design only his own death, but must not slay a Brahmana. 


‘Iti ’ indicates the end of the chapter.—16, 


Here ends the first chapter of the sixth book in ‘the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the Vaisesika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK SIXTH.—CHAPTER SECOND. 


Evaltation is the motive of actions of which no visible motive exists. 


Upaskéra.—Thus,in the first chapter, becanse the proof, supplied by the Veda, is 
preduced by some attribute or quality, therefore, in conneetion with its produetion, a descrip- 
tion of the attribute or quality then the consideration that ‘* Result (of action ), indicated 
by the S4stra, (accrues) to the performer,” and alsotho consideration of this that under 
certain cireumstances there is non-production of demerit, even on the performance of for- 
bidden acts, have taken place. Now, the author, with a view to oxplain tho second aphorism, 
‘© Dharma is that from which (results) the attainment of exaltation and the Supreme Good” 
(I. i. 2, abuve), is going to make an oxamination of the production of dharma or merit, in 
particular cases, and accordingly he says : 


TURECSIAI AAA TANATA TAAAAATATT UW GURU ZU 


zatqenqiaaat Drista-adrista-prayojananam, of which the motives are 
visible and invisible. Tela Drista-abhfive, where no visible motive 
exists. FqtHa Prayojanam, motive. avqzar Abhyudaydya, for the purpose 
of exaltation or knowledge of reality. 


1. (Of actions) of which the motives are visible and invisible, 
the motive, where no visible (motive) exists, (tends) to exaltation. 
—241. 


Actions of which the motives are visible, are agriculture, com- 
merce, service under the king, etc. Actions of which the motives are 
invisible, are sacrifice, charity, brahmacharya or celibacy and devotion 
to learning, ete. Amongst these actions, whero no visible object is, 
observed, there an invisible object has to be supposed. And that is 
conducive to ‘ exaltation,’ 7. «., knowledge of reality or truth. Or, in 
‘abhyudaydya,’ the dative has been used in the sense of the nomina- 
tive. The meaning, therefore, is that the fruit (of the action) is exalta- 
tion. The invisible fruit is nothing but adristam (or potential after- 
effects of past acts). If it is produced by yoya or holy communion, then 
the exaltatton is spiritual intuition of the self. If itis produced by, 
sacrifice, charity, etc., then the exaltation is heaver. Here, again, 
unlike the actions milking, cooking, etc., which bear fruit then and 
there but like the actions sowing, ploughing, etc., which bear fruit 
after a while, the actions sacrificing, giving alms, practising brahma- 
charya, etc., by no means bear fruit then and there, for no such pro- 
duction of fruit is observed. Nor are gain, etc., through being known 
as virtuous, themselves the fruit ; for those who practise brahmacharya 
have no eye to such fruit. Therefore, heaven, etc., which will accrue 
in the distant future, arethe fruit. And this is not immediately con- 
nected with action which by nature speedily vanishes out of exis- 
tence. Hence it results that there is an intermediate comimon sub- 
stratum of the action and the fruit, and this is aparvam or adfistam. 


Actions of which the motive is invisible. 


. Upaskéra.—He enumerates actions of which the fruits are invisible : 


ATTN TA AAT AAT TEA AT AAT TA ATS TTA 
Ules TaARATATLAESTT WTR TRA 
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APaaa aaa Tae ATARI AAU Reta Aaa: A bhigecha- 
na--upavisa--brahmacharyya--gurukulayvdsa--vinaprastha--y ajfia--dana- 
proksana-dikagatra-kAla-niyamah—Ablution, Fast, Brahmacharya, Resi- 
dence in the family of the preceptor , Life of retirement in the forest, 
Sacritice, Gift, Oblation, Direction, Constellation, Seasons and Reli- 
gious observances. @ Cha, and. agetq Adristaya, condusive to adristam, 
or invisible fruit. 


2. Ablution, fast, brahmacharya, residence in the family of 
the preceptor, life of retirement in the forest, sacrifice, gift, obla- 
tion, directions, constellations, seasons, and religious observances 
conduce to invisible fruit.—242. 


‘ Adrstiya ’ means for the purpose of the fruit characterised as 
adristam, or for the purpose of the fruit, characterised as heaven and 
salvation, through the gate of adristam. Hereby are included all actions 
or duties enjoined ia the Veda and smriti and having adrtstam astheir 
fruit. Here ‘ abhisechanam means ablution as enjoined in such precepts 
as “ One should bathe in the Gangd (Ganges).” Fast denotes such as is 
enjoined in such precepts as ‘“ One should abstain from food on the 
elovye ith day of the moon.” ‘Brahmacharyyam’ means clutivation of 
dharina in general. ‘ Gurukulavasah, is that of Brahmachdrins or stu- 
deuts for the purpose of stuaying the Veda the twelve-year vow called 
Afahdvrata, etc., ‘ Vanaprastham’ means the duty of those who have 
retired to the forest on the ripening of age. ‘Yajfiah’ denotes Rdjaasiya, 
Vajapeya, and other sacrifices. ‘Danaty’ is as enjoined by such precepts as 
‘One sbould give away a cow.” ‘Proksanam,’ is as enjoined by such 
precepts as “One should offer rice.” ‘Dik’ denotes such as is enjoined by 
the precents., “One should perform sacrifice on an altar inclined towards 
the east,” “One should eat rice, etc., facing towards the east,” etc. 
‘Naksatram ’is such as Magha (the tenth lunar asterism), etc., on the 
occasion of a gadddha, etc. ‘ Mantrah’ denotes “ O, ye waters, who are 
the sources vi pleasures,” etc. (Rig Veda X.ix. 1), and other sacred 
hymns. ‘Kalah’ is as is enjoined by such precepts as “ Month after 
month food shall be given to thee ’”’ where one should offer food in the 
after::oon of the day of new moon, “ In summer let one be surrounded 
with five fires,” “In spring let one deposit the sacrificial fires,’ etc. 
‘ Niyamah’ means conduct, in accordance with the Sastra, of those 
who observe the distinction of caste and the four stages of holy living, 
i. e., Varfia and Agrama. 


Now, it will be seen that of the dharma, so produced, the soul is the 
combinative cause, conjunction of the soul and the mind is the non- 
combinative cause, and faith and the knowledge of the motives or objects 
characterised as heaven, etc., are the efficient causes.—2. 


Other sources of dharma and sources of adharma. 


_ Upaskéira.—Having thus mentioned the sources of dharma, he now mentions them along 
with the sources of adkarma also : 


TIUAAGM HAITI WRIA 
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aging Chaturadgramyain, the observance of the four Agéramas or 
stages of holy living, viz., the life of continence and scholarship, the 
life of a householder, the life of retirement in the woods, and the 
life of absolute selfrenunciation, (Jit. living on alms). sat: Upadhah, 
defects in respect of faith, misbeliefs and disbeliofs. wqtat Anupadha, 
non-defects in respect of faith, beliefs. @ Cha, and. 


3. The observance of the four Asramas (has been already 
mentioned). Misbeliefs and disbeliefs as_ well as beliefs are also 
(sources of adristam or dharma and adharma).—243. 


That which is the means of dharma, common to the four Agramas, 
has been, (and thus the sentence should be completed), exhaustively 
denoted by the preceding aphorism alone. ‘Upadhah’ meaus defects uf 
bhava (te. seutiment) or faith ; ‘anupadhah, means non-defects of 
bhava or faith. hey tuo should be understuod to be the sources of 
dharma and adharma, according to themselves. By the word,‘ upadhah, 
all the means of adharma,have been included.—3. 


Upadha and anupadha explained. 


Upaskira —Distinguishing upadhd or impurity, and anupdhd or purity, as regards their 
characteristic, he says : 


MIT IJUUSATSTTTA WEL RLe | 


aazit: Bhiva-dosah, defect of feeling, impurity of emotion, or of 
the soul. gsqat Upadha, (cty.) that which ig placed, or settles, upon or 


noar anything. Impurity. yea: Adosah, non-defect. sqtar Anupadha, 
purity. Purity of emotion, or of the soul. 


4. Upadhd or Impurity (denotes) impurity of emotion, or of 
the soul ; anupadha (denotes) purity.—244. 


Feeling, desire, attraction, inattention, unfaith, vanity, conceit, 
envy, and other impurities of the soul are denoted by the word 
upadha or impurity. Faith, complacence of mind, perseverance 
in the performance of prescribed actions, determination of what 
should be done in particular situation, (or presence of mind), and 
certitude are called anupadhda or purity of the soul. The efficient 
causality of all these towards dharma and adharma, is here de- 
clared.—4. 

What objects are pure or holy. 

Upaskdra.—(Purity and impurity may be internal as well as external, that is, may relate 
to thought as well as to things. Inthe preceding aphorism, purities and impurities of the 
soul have been mentioned. With regard to external objects it is said as follows). Things 


pure and impure are also called wpadhd or purity and anupadhd or impurity, Here he 
distinguishes between pure and impure objects : 


Be EMA TTA ATTA TBI RU 


qa Yat, which. qeqraneaeqd, Ista-raparasa-gandha-spargam posse- 
S808 prescribed colour, taste; smell, and_touch.wWfart,Proksitaim, aspersed. 
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Sprinkled with water together with the pronunciation of mantras or 
sacred hymns. wvafad Abhyuksitazh, sprinkled with water without the 
pronunciation of mantras. The above rendering of the two words, 
‘ prokstam ’ abhyikgitam ? is in accordance with the view of Sankara 
misra. But, 
Tardy geaat Traa ata thes | 
ARITA At Aaa AA CAA tl 


“ Sorinkling of water with the pronated hand is called prokganamn ; 
that with supinated hand is called abhyuksanam ; andthe same with 
the inclined hand is known as avoksanan.”— 


From the above saying of the Smritz, it would appear that the 
correct trauslations would be, sprinkled with water with pronation, in 
the case of ‘ proksitam,’ and sprinkled with water with supination, in 
the caso of ‘ abhyuksitam.” @ Cha, and. aq Tat. that fa Suchi, pure, 
clean, holy. 


el 


5. The pure is that which possesses prescribed Colour, Taste, 
Smell, and Touch, and is sprinkled with water along with the 
recitation of sacred hymns, and also without it, or is sprinkled with 
water both with pronation and with supination.—245. 


Whatevor Substance possesses such colour, etc., as are ‘ igtama,’ ¢. é., 
prescribed by the Veda and the Smriti, the same is of that character 
(%. €., pure). Therein, Colour (is prescribed) in such texts as “ He 
buys the soma drink for a cow, ruddy, one year old, with tawny eyes;” 
“ He should obtain a white goat,’ etc.‘ Prokgitama, means sprinkled 
with water during the recitation of sacred hymns; -abhyuksitay,’ 
means sprinkled with water without any sacred hymn. Tho word _ cha 
_ implies that whichis lawfully acquired, and that is brought oxt by 
such restraining percepts as “ A Brahmana, should acquire wealth by 
performing sacrifices, by teaching, and by receiving presents, etc.—5. 

What objects are impure or wiholy. 


Upaskéra.—Ho states the characteristic of impure objects : 


ayaa qrasata wet Rye 


aah Aéuchi, impure. gfa lti, this Such. gfaufaaa: Suchipratisedhah, 
the negation of exclusion of the pure. 

6. Impure,—such is the form of the negation of the pure. 
—246. 

The meaning is that the contrary of such substance as is pure, is 
impure. In other words, a substance of unpraiseworthy colour, taste, 
smell, and touch, or not aspersed, or not sprinkled, or sprinkled with 


forbidden water, or unlawfully acquired, as the substance ofa Brahmana 
acquired by agriculture and commerce, is impure.—6. ' 


What objects are impure or unholy, continued. 


Upaskéra.—He mentions other impure objects : 
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MUA WEIR N 


gajeat Arthintarim, something else. Another thing.qa Cha, and. 
7. (It is) also something else.—247. 


The meaning is that where a thing possesses praiseworthy colour, 
taste, smell, and touch, and is at the same time aspersed, sprinkled, and 
lawfully acquired, even there that thing also is impure, if it is vitiated 
by speech or vitiated by intention.—7. 


Lo produce‘exaltation, purity mnst be coupled with selfres-traint. 


Upaskdra.—Now he points ont another contributory cause of dharma and adharma : 


aaa Testes a Raat faa 
Rae aSatatee TAT NERS 


aqaeq Ayatasy, of the unrestrained. gfadimarg Suchi-bhojanat, from 
eating that which is pure. a¥gqq: Abhyndayah, exaltation. @ Na, not. 
faaa V idyate, exists. Accrues. faqaaata. Niyama-abhavit, owing to the 
absence of self-restraint. faq Vidyate, exists. Accrues. qt Va, and. 


gayacar Artha-antaratvat, being a different thing. qaeq Yamasya, of 
self-restraint. 


8. To the unrestrained, exaltation does not accrue from 
eating what is pure, inasmuch as there isan absence of self-res- 
traint ; and it accrues, (where there is self-restraint), inasmuch as 
self-restraint is a different thing (from eating).—248. 


‘ Ayatasya’ means void of restraint, or unrestraint. The eating of 
one, void of the restraints brought out in such precepts as. “ A man 
should take food after washing his hands and feet, and rinsing his 
mouth, restrained in speech, while taking food, though restrained, he 
should twice rinse his mouth,” does not tend to exaltation, but to sin. 
It may be asked, Why ? Hence he says, ‘ niyama-abhavat,’ ¢. e., owing 
to the absence of self-restaint, which is a contributory cause. That 
which takes place where self-restraint exists,is now stated. ‘ Vidyate 
va,,t.@., exaltation verily accrues from eating by means of the accom- 
paniment ef tho self-restraint mentioned above. It may be asked, How ? 
So ho says, ‘ Artha-antaratvat yamasya,’ 7. e., because self-restraint is 
something else than eating. Therefore the meaning is that without the 


contributory cause there is no production of the fruit, andthat with it, 
there is production of the fruit.—8. 


Bhasya.—reads Vidyateva’ rthdntaratvdt yamasya as a separate 
aphorism. 


Self-restraint alone, again, is not sufficint for the purpose. 


Upaskéra.—It may be objected, “ If self-restraint ialone is the goveruing element, then 
eating is not a governing element at all,” Accordingly ho says : 


aaa TBAT URLRLA | 
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wafa Asati, non-existing. a Cha, and. gurra Abh4ivat, because of 
non-existence. 


9. (Self-restraint alone is not the cause of exaltation), for 
there is non-existence (of exaltation), where (the eating of pure 
food) does not exist.—249. 


‘Of exaltation’ is the complement of the aphorism. ‘Abhavit,’ 7. e., 
since oxaltation does not exist, ‘ asati,’ 2. e., where the eating of pure 
food does not exist, although there is self-restraint. The meaning, there- 
fore, is that it is both of them, namely self-restraint and cating, which 
is the cause of merit. The word, eating, is illustrative Yama and 
Niyama, t. e., self-restraint, external and internal, are accessories also 
of sacrifice, charity, ablutions, oblations, and other actions prescribed 
by the Veda and the Smriti.—9. 


Origin of desire which, being a fault, is an accessory to adharma. 


Updskira.—Having thus stated self-restraint as a contributory towards the production 
of dharma, he now points out the origin of fault, with a view to specify fault as ian jaccessory 


to adharma : 
GAM WN RI RUG Ni 


gqarq Sukhat, from pleasure. qt: Ragah, (Lit. Colouration), Desire. 
10. From Pleasure (arises) Desire.—250. 


‘ Sukhat,’ 7. ¢., from pleasure derived from the enjoyment of gar- 
lands, sandal-paste, women, and other objects. ragah,’ z. e., desire, is 
produced successively for pleasue of a similar kind, or for the means 
of attaining it. It is also to be considered that from pain begotten by 
snakes, thorns, and the like, aversion arises with regard to such pain, or 
with regard to its source. Desire, aversion, and infatuation are called 
faults, inasmuch as they are incentives to activity (which serves to bind 
the agent down to this world). Accordingly there is the aphorism of 
Gautama, “ Faults have for their characteristic incitement to acitivity 
(or worldly occupation).” (Nydya-Sttram, I. i. 18),—10. 


Origin of desire which, being a fault, is an accessory to adharma, 
continued. 


Upaskira.—* Now,” it may be objected, ‘if only pleasure and pain produced desire 
and aversion, how then can the latter exist after the destruction of the former ?” Hence 


he says : 
AeA URL RL Ss NU 


aagealat-mayatvat from transformation into, absorption, or entire 
occupation of mind with, or habituation to, that. @q Cha, and. 


11. (Desire and Aversion arise) also through habituation to 
_ that.—251, 


‘Desire and aversion arise’—this is the complement of the aphorism. 
“Tatemayatvam means a particular kind of comparatively powerful 
impression produced by constant or habitual experience of objects, 
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through the influence of which, a sad lover, who does not win his mis- 
tress, sees his beloved in every object ; andihe who has been once bitten 
by a snake, in consequence of the strong impression regarding that, 
sees snakes everywhere. So it has been said, “ Tat-mayatvam (lit, full- 
of-that-ness) means the manifestation of that both internally and 
externally.’—11. 

Above continued. 


Cpaskdra.—Ho brings forward another source (of desire and§aversion) : 


MzaTT WR VRU AR 


azar Adrigtit, from destinySor adristam. @ Cha, and. Also. 
12. (Desire and Aversion arise) from adristam also.—252. 


‘Desire and version’—this forms the complement of the aphorism. 
Although adristam is a universal cause, still particular causality, to- 
wards desire and aversion, sometimes attends it. For instance, it 
should be inferred by such cases as of desire for a (mistress ar) woman 
on the breaking forth of youth even in one who has not in that birth 
enjoyed tho pleasures of love, and of aversion towards snakes even in 
those who have not experienced the pain of snake-bites. Nor is it only 
samskdra or impression produced in a previons existence (that is to say, 
instinct), which supplies the missing link in these cases. For there 
being no proof for the supposition of its existence, or for the supposi- 
tion of its resnscitation, the supposition of adristam becomes neces- 


sary.—12. 
Origin of desire which, beiny a fault, is an accessory to adharma, 
continued. 


Upaskdra.—He montions another contributory cause (of desire and aversion) : 


Sa NRL RELA N 


afa facta Jati-visesit, from particularity of race or racial distinc- 
tion. @ Cha, and. 


13. (Desire and Aversion arise) also from racial distinctions. 
—253. 


Thus, human beings havo desire for rice, etc., animals of the deer 
class, for gr&ss, etc. ; those of the camel class, for briers. In these 
cases also, adristam which produces birth in such and such a race, is 
the governing principle, while race, 7. e., distinction of birth, is only a 
means or medium. Similarly, pigeons, etc., possess desire for crops. 
In the same way, animals of'the buffalo class possess aversion towards 
the horse ; dogs, towards the jackal ; ichneumons, towards snakes ; and 
from other instances, it is to be inferred (that racial distinction isa 
means of desire and aversion).—13. 


Desire and aversion produce dharma and adharma through inclination. 


Upvskdra.—Having thus enumerated the efficient causes of desire and aversion, desire 
and aversion being the efficient causes of dharma and adharma, he now points out that the 
causality of faule towards dharma and adharma operates through the medium of activity o 

juclination. 


aD as Lye 


d 
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bat q Cc an 
segmagieaar watarasget: ue 11 WVU 
qeaig aqeant Inhchha-dvesa-pirvvika, preceded by, or having for. 
its antecdents, desire and aversion. wam@taaygfa: Dharma-adharma- 


pravrittih, Activity, tendency, inclination, or application to dharma 
and adharma. 


14. Application to dharma and adharma has for its antece- 
dents Desire and Aversion.—254. 


‘Pravrittih’? or employment in a prescribed action, is due to the 
link of desire, and in a prohibited action, e. g., killing, is due to the link 
of aversion. Employment, due to the link of desire, in sacrifices, etc., 
begeis dharma ; employment,due to the link of aversion,in killing, etc., 
begets adharma. These same desire and aversion cause the wheel of 
transmigration to revolve. Accordingly there is the aphorism of Gau- 
tama,“ Pravritt? or employment is the operation or exeration of speceh, 
mind, and body,” (Nydya-Sttram, I.i.17). Verbal employment is exer- 
tion of speech ; it is meritorious, if it is for the expression of what is true, 
kind, and beneficial ; it is sinful, if it is for the expression of what is 
nature, unkind, and baneful. By ‘ Buddhih,’ (mind), is meant that by 
which objects are cognised, 7. ¢., mind. Therefore mental employment 
is compassion towards all creatures, and other activities. Bodily 
employment, such as almsgiving, ministration, ete., is tenfold as sinful, 
and tenfold as meritorious.—1l1 4. 


Vivritt.—The aphorism has been framed in a general way. Hence 
no harm has been done tothe production of dharma, etc., also from 
chance contact with the water of the Gang& (the Ganges) and such 
other sources, even though desire and aversion do not exist here. 


Dharma and adharma are causes of birth and death. 


Upaskéra.—Now he states the end or object of dharma and adharma, 3, e., reappearance 
after passing away : 


aaa art: WRT 


wadagi: Tat-sarayogah, conjunction produced by them. fram: 
Vibhagah, disjunction. 


15. Conjunction (of soul with body, sense, and life), produced 
by them (i.e., dharma ard adharma), (is called birth) ; Disjunc- 
tion (of body and mind, produced by them, is called death).—255- 


From these, namely dharma and adharma, conjunction, ¢. e., birth, 
results. Connection with non-pre-existing body, sense, and life is here 
termed conjunction. ‘ Vibhigah ’ again, denotes disjunction of body 
and mind, characterised as death. The meaning, therefore, is that 
this system of births and deaths, samsdra or ceaseless flow of existences, 
otherwise termed pretya-bhdva or re-appearance after passing away, is 
caused by dharma and adharma. The Vedic name of this very pretya- 
bhava is ajarafijart-bhava or non-decrepit decrepitude.—l5. 
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How moksa is attained. 


Upaskéra.—To ascertain, therefore, what moksa is,in whieh there is an end of this 
re-appearance after passing away, of the system of births and deaths, he says : 


foo ae ba = 
ScAHFAG Ala SAMA URL RL BEN 
MARA g Atma-karmmasn, actions of the seul taking place. aya: 
Moksah, salvation. sqreqra: VydikhyAtah, declared. 


16. (It has been) declared that the actions of the soul taking 
place, salvation (results).—256. 


This same disjunction of body and mind rises into moksa or libera- 
tion, when there exist the actious of the soul. This is the meaning. 
Now, the actions of the soul collectively are as follows : ‘audition,’ 
intellection, practice of holy communion, or yoga, constant meditation, 
posture, regulation of breath, (i¢. lengthening of life, the acquisition 
of the control of the external senses and of the control of the internal 
sense, spiritual intuition of one’s own soul and of the souls of others, 
accurate knowledge of previously produced dharma and adharma, 
which have to be experienced in other bodies and places tho building 
up of varions bedies suitable to such experience, the exhaustion of that 
dharma and adharma by experiencing them, and ultimate success or 
emancipation, characterised as cessation of pain, on the cessation of 
bi: h, when there is cessution of tendency to action, in consequence of 
the non-production of subsequont dharma and adharma, due to the 
overcoming of the mists of faults characterised as desire and aversion. 
Of these the prime action of the soul is knewledgo of the real nature or 
essonce of the six Predicables.—16. 


Here ends the second chapter of the sixth book in the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the Vaisesika Aphorisms. 


Vivritii—Spiritual intuition of the reality of the self steals away 
false knowledge, sprung from spiritual blindness, of which the subject- 
matter is that the soul is not distinct from the body, etc. Thereupon 
there is cessation of fawlfs, characterised as desire and aversion ; from 
which there follows destruction of activity or inclination productive of 
dharma and adharma. And fromthe non-existence of inclination results 
annihilation of birth in the form of the initial conjunction of lifeiwith a 
future body. And hence there results final annihilation of the threefold 
afflictions. It is in this that moksa consists. Therefore this treatise is 
useful, as a system of thought intended for the purpose of <¢ntellection 
or thinking abont things. 
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BOOK SEVENTH.—CHAPTER FIRST. 
Allusion to I. ¢. 6. 


* Upaskdra.—Having oxamined dharma and adharma, asthe root causes of Samedra or 
transmigration, as the efficient causes of all that has a production, as the means of bhoga or 
worldly ex perience, and as uniformly attaching to each individual soul, from their origin, as 
well as the adristam of others as conducive to fruits to be experienced by those others, the 
author now calls back to the mind of the disciples the enumeration and definition of Attri- 
butes with the intention of examining these Attributes. 


SHAT FE USGI PIEVU 


twit: Uktah, stated, mentioned, enumerated. qa: Gunah, attributes. 
1. Attributes (have been) mentioned (above).—-257. 


The meaning is that Attributes have been enumerated and defined. 
Of these colour, etc., seventeen in all, have been verbally stated, and 
seven have been brought forward by the word cha, ‘ and’. Accordingly 
all the twenty-four Attributes have been mentioned. Now, Attribute- 
ness connotes possession of the ‘ class’ directly pervaded by existence 
appearing in eternals present in the eternals, or possession of the ‘class’ 
directly pervaded by existence appearing in eternals which do not 
appear in combinative causes, or possession of the ‘ class’ directly per- 
vaded by existence appearing in eternals appearing in non-combina- 
tive causes, or possession of the ‘ class’ not appearing in action which 
does not co-exist in the same substratum with the effect.—1. 


What attributes are non-eternal. 


Upaskéra.—Now, the examination of Attributes, as Attributes, is the subject of the seventh 
bovk. Of this, in the first Chapter, there are five sections, viz., (1) the examination of Attri- 
butes as eternal, (2) the examination of Attributes as non-etenal, (3) the examination of Attri- 
butes due to the action of heat, (4) the examination of Attributes which appear of funotion 
in more substances than one, é. g., Number, ete., and (5) the examination of measure or exten- 
sion. Herein he states the non-eternality of the four Attributes, colour, etc. 


TASTE TATA ASAT ACATATATATTAT W9 LLU 


grusazeqcaaeaegg: = Prithivi-Adi-ripa-rasa-gandha-spargéah, the 
Colour, Taste Smell, and Touch of Earth, etc.,¢.e., of Earth, Water, 
Fire, and Air. geqrteata Dravy4-anityatvat, on account of the non- 
eternality of the substances in which they reside. afte: Anityah, non- 
eternal. @ Cha, also. : 


2. The Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch of Earth, Water, 
Fire, and Air, are also non-eternal, on account of the non-eterna- 
lity of their substrata.—258. 


Of the wholes made up of parts, beginning with Harth, and ae 
with Air, the four Attributes, colour, and the following, are non-eternal. 
Although other Attributes also, being present in whole made up of parts, 
are really non-eternal, yet (they are not referred to here, because) their 
destructiun is also due to other causes. The four Attributes, beginning 
with colour, disappear only on the destruction of their substrata, and 
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not in consequence of another, aid contradictory, Attribute. ‘ Dravya- 
anityatvat :’ The meaning is that the non-eternality of the dependent 
Attributes is on account of the non-eternality of substances upon which 
they depend.—2. . 


What attributes are eternal. 


Upaskéra.—If the non-eternality of substrata governs the non-eternality of colour, etc., 


then, he says, it is obtained from neeessary implication, that those colour, ete., which reside 
in eternal substrata, possess eternality. 


ada fray faqaT neler zn 


wat Etena, by this. freq Nityesu, in eternals. f aa Nityatvam, eter- 
nality. seq Uktam, stated. Implied. 


3. By this is impliedeternality (of Colour, etc., which reside) 
in eternal substances.——259. 


Of the same four Attributes, colour, etc., presevt in eternal subs- 
trata, eternality is implied ‘ by this,’ which means, by the declaration 
of non-eteruality by reason of the non-eternality of the substrata. 


The writer of the Vritt:, however, explains thus : frraqaa agMy 
—this is the reading, with the addition of an @, (so that instead of 
‘eternality, the reading is ‘non-eternality.’) Thus, colour, etc., residing 
in terrene ultimate atoms, disappear on the conjunction of fire.—3. 


Above continued. 


Upaskéra.—Does, then, eternality belong also to colour, ete., which reside in terrene 


eternal substances ? Accordingly he specifies (the eternals referred to in the preceding 
aphorism). : 


arg aufa aa a fen zeafiaeng Wools ie ll 


aq Apsu, in water. anfa Tejasi, in fire. aq} Vayau, in air, a Cha, 


and. faat: Nity4h, eternal. geqfaa~aty Dravya-nityatvat, in consequence 
of the eternality of substrata. 


4. And also in consequence of the eternality of their (respec- 
tive) substrata, (Colour, etc.) are eternal in Water, Fire, and Air. 
—2060. 


In aqueous ultimate atoms, Colour, Taste, and Touch are cternal ; 
in igneous ultimate atoms, Colour and Touch ; in ultimate atoms of Air, 
Touch is eternal. ‘ But,” it may be asked, what is the contradiction, 
if colour, etc., present even in things eternal, be themselves nou-eternal 
like Sound, Understanding, etc.?” Accordiugly, an additional reason, 
viz., non-appearance of another attribute (vide IV. il. 3 ante), is indicat- 
ed by the word a,‘and.’ For, in Sound, the, manifestation of a 
different attribute is observed in the form of tones, high, low, etc. ; and 
in knowledge, etc., samskdra, impression or habit, etc., contradictory 
of, or which oppose, knowledge, etc., (are observed). In aqueous, 
igneous, and aerial ultimate atoms, other attributes, contradictory of 
colour, etc., do not appear. If they appeared, then Colour, etc., 
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heterogeneous from the antecedent ones, would be vbserved also in the 

aqueous and other wholes made up of parts, or compounds, originated 

by the same ultimate atoms, in the order of binary and other atomic 

aggregates. But colour, differentin kind from white colour, does not 

belong to Water and Fire ; nor do Touches, different in kind from cold 

and hot Tuuches. “Hot water,’ ‘Cold air,’—such intuitions are, 

however, due to the influence of upddhi or adjunct or external condi-. 
tion. This is the import.—;. 


Vivritt.— But Colour, etc., residing in aqueous ultimate atoms, 
being destructible by the conjunction of fire,” it may be objected, 
‘why this generalisation, namely, “in eternals” (in the preceding 
aphorism) ?”” Hence he specifies the eternals. 


The meaning isthat Colour, etc., inherent in the eternal earth ( 7. e., 
ultimate atoms of earth), are not certainly eternal, but that it has been 
stated in the preceding aphorism that those only are eternal, which in- 
here in the eternal Water, Fire, and Air (i. ¢., aqueous, igneous, and 
serial ultimate atoms). 


What attributes are non-eternal. 


Upaskéra.—Already it has been stated that (Colour, etc., are) non-eternal in non- 
eternals among terrene substances. Now he statesit imthe case of aqueous other non- 
eternals also. 


afraaaen seated WOVE wN 


afraq Anityesu, in non-eternals. afta: Anity&h, non-eternal. 
aeaifraca—Dravya-anityatvat, in consequence of the non-eternality of 
substrata. 


5. In non-eternals, (Colour, etc., are) non-eternal, in conse-~ 
quence of the non-eternality of their substrata.——261. 


Tho meaning is that Colour, etc., of aqueous, and other wholes 
made u; of parts, disappear only on the dissolution of substrata, but 
not in consequence of other, contradictory, attributes.—o. 


VivritiimAre Attributes, inhering in non-eternals, and other than 
Colour, etc., eternal ? If so, then Conjunction, etc., also will be eternal. 
To remove this apprehension, he says : 


The meaning is that Attributes which exist in non-eternal substan- 
ces, are, all of them, non-eternal, because their substrata are non- 
eternal, so that eternal Attributes do not at all exist in non-eternal 
substances. 


Colour, ete., of Harth, produced by burning. 


Upaskéra.—In earth, appearing in the form of wholes made up of parts, (js. ¢., in terrene 
bodies), also, Colour, etc., appear and disappear only on the conjunction of fire. How, 
therefore, are they destructible only by the destruction of their substrata? To remove this 
apprehension, he says : 


RTT Wert TST WOT TI RN 
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wicMargednt:— Karana-guna-pirvvakah, preceded by, or having for 
antesedents, the attributes of the causes. gfasqf Prithivydm, in earth. 
im: Pakajah, produced by burning. Due to the action of heat. 
Thermal. 


6. In Earth, (Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch) have for 
their antecedents (like) attributes in (its combinative) causes, (and 
are also) due to the action of heat.—262. 


‘Pakaj&h ’ means Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, due to the 
action of heat, ‘ Karana-guna-ptirvvakih’ means preceded by the 
attributes of that, e. g., potsherds, etc., which is the combinative cause 
of the substratum of Colour, ¢. g., a water-pot. Thus, the Colour of the 
potsherd is the non-combinative cause of the colour of the water-pot, 
by means of the proximity known as combination in the same object 
with the cause. So also in the case of Taste, etc. Colour, Taste, Smell, 
and Touch possess the jd@t1 or ‘class’ directly pervaded by attribute- 
ness such as colourness, etc. 


Objection.—Colourness, which is nothing but apprehensibility by 
the eye, is the wapdhi or external condition (of colour-perception). 


Answer.—It is not. For, this would entail non-appearance of the 
intuition of colour immediately on the falling of the sense, since an 
upadhi or external condition which is not adjacent, is unfit for produc- 
ing the intuition of that which is conditioned or super-imposed. Here 
the upddhi, again, is the eye, and the same—the ocular sense—is 
supersensuous. And apprehensibility is the being the object of 
apprehension. This too is not an object of ocular perception, since 
perception distinguished or determined by colour-ness is ocular. 
Colour-ness, therefore, is the characteristic of the attribute perceptible 
by the external sense of the eye alone. 


Objection.—But it does not pervade or include supersensuous colour. 


Answer.—The objection does not arise ; for, the possession of the 
jats or class apprehensible by the external sense of the eye alone, is 
intended. Such jd¢i is colour-ness ; as also are blue-ness, etc. 


Objection.—The manifestations of blue, yellow, etc., are eternal, 
only as each of them is a single, individual, manifestation. There are 
not blue-ness, and other classes, inasmuch as their denotation is a single 
individual. . 


Answer.—This is not the case, as it would entail the non-appearance 
of the intuition of deeper blue, deepest blue, etc. 


Objectton.—But the use of the comparative and the superlative may 
be caused here by the absence of inter-penetration of whiteness, etc. 


. Answer.—It cannot, since there is no proof of it, and also because 
of the intuition, “ Dark colour is gone, red produced.” 


Objsctton.—But such intuition is caused by the produc ion and 
destruction of combination: .- ote mm ; 


= — 


= r 


| 
; 


t 
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Answer.—No, since there is no trace of combination there, and 
since combination is eternal. The same (i. ¢., production and destruc- 
tion of combination) being applicable also in the case of the non- 
eternality of the water-pot, etc., the result would be non-finality, since 
Anyathdasiddhi, production by other means, or plurality of causes, cau 
be easily ascribed there by way of the very non-eternality of com- 
bination. 


Another vbjection—The attributes, blue, yellow, etc., are net 
different from substance, since there is no difference between a property: 
and that of which it is a property. 


Answer.—This cannot be the case, as it would entail such uses as 
“¢ Colour is water-pot,’’ “ Toucth is water-pot,” etc. 


Objection.—But there is no harm in it, inasmuch as there are really 
such intuitions as “ White cloth,” “ Blue cloth,” etc. 


Answer.—The analogy does not hold, because the intuitions are 
explained by the supposition of elision of the affix, matup, denoting 
possession, or by the supposition of transference of identity. 


Objection.—This supposition would be somewhat probable, were 
there: proof of difference. 


Answer.—But difference is proved by means of such predication as 
** Colour of saidal-wood,” “ Smell of sandal-wood,” etc. If the cloth 
were identical with colour, then, like the cloth, colour also would be 
perceived by the sense-organ of the skin, and being asked to bring the 
colour, one would bring some substance whatever. 


Objection.—Let, then, there be identity in difference, seeing that 
in the case of absolute difference as well as of absolute identity, co- 
existence in the same substratum would not be possible. 


Answer.—This cannot be, for it is impossible for identity and differ- 
euce, which are contradictory to each other, to appear together in the 
same place, without the difference of their situation. 


Objection.—But the characteristic of mutual non-existence (or non- 
existence which is the counter-opposite of identity, e. g., a waterpot is 
not a cloth) a pears in that which appears in what is not pervaded or 
included, since itis the characteristic of being the property of that 
which appears in eternal non-existence, like the characteristic of 
absolute non-existence (or non-existence which is the counter-op posite 
of connection with the past, the present, aud the future, e.g., there is 
no waterpot inside the earth). 


Answer.—This is not the case. For,in virtue of the intuition of 
conjunction and its absolute non-existence, the characteristic of appear- 
ing in that which is not pervaded, is observed of absolute non-existence, 
but, in the case of mutual non-existence, such intuition does not exist. 


Now, this colour is of various kinds in Earth :in Water and Fire, 

‘it is only white. Sometimes there is one more colour, i. ¢., variegated 
or compound colour, also in a cloth, etc. ; for, otherwise, they would not 

be objects of visual perception, since only substances possessing colour 


; can be objects of perception by the eye. 


- 
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Objectton.—But there can be no origination of colour by heteroge- 
neous colours. 


Answer.—This is not the case ; for, homogeneity, only as constituted 
by the characteristic of being colour, is required in the origination of 
blue, yellow, etc., since otherwise, as has been already stated, they 
would not be objects of visual perception. 


Objectton.—But the apprehension of the colour of a whole made up 


of parts is possible by means of the apprehension of the colours of those 
parts. 


Answer.—lIt is not, as it would entail that the parts also, possessing 
variegated or compound colour, are themselves void of colour. More- 
over, wherever, in consequence of the action of heat, variegated colour 
appears in ultimate atoms, there also variegated colour is produced in 
the cloth, etc., originated by them successively. 


Objectton.—In the yellow myrobalan, then, taste also is variegated. 


Answer.—No, for no harm would be done, even if the yellow myro- 
balan were void of taste. The tradition of six tastes, however, is due 
to the causality which produces the effects or properties of those 
tastes. 


Similarly, smell also is not variegated, since a fragrant and a non- 
fragrant part are not its'originators. 


Objection.—In the parts of a karkatt or cucumber, there is sometimes 
bitterness, and sometimes sweetness. Which taste, then, exists in 
karkatt ? 


Answer.—Only sweetness. 


Objection.—There existing a conflict of attributes, how can it 
be so ? 


Answer.—On account of the non-existence of bitterness in the parts 
thereof. 


Objection.—How, then, does such sensation (of bitterness) arise ? 


Answer.—It arises from the bitter taste of the bilious substance 
existing at the tip of the tongue irritated by the eating of the karkati. 
It is from this cause that sometimes the mouth also becomes bitter. 


Objection.—But how does not this explanation apply in the case of 
the yellow myrobalan also ? 


Answer.—Because, in the parts of the yellow myrobalan, various 
tastes are felt, e. g., sour, sweet, salt, etc. There is no need of further 
argumentation or elaboration. 


And this colour is an auxiliary to the eye. 


Objection.—Such being the case, how do the non-existence of Colour 
in air, and darkness become objects of ocular perception ? 


Answer.—The question does not arise, since colour is an auxiliary 
to the eye in the apprehension only of existences or objective realities. 


° 
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The colours of all the three, viz., the object, the light, and the eye, are 
exciting causes of ocular perception. 


Taste, again, is that which possesses the 7datz or ‘class,’ taste- 
ness. ‘Taste-ness is the 7@fz or ‘class’ which is the object of immediate 
cognition producible by the sense taste alone. And the possession of 
such a jdty or ‘class’ is taste-ness. Itis this, the source of vitality, 
growth, strength, and health, that is an auxility to the tongue. Thus, 
taste-ness being possession of the 7dti or ‘class’ pervaded by attribute- 
ness capable of being apprehended by the organ of the tongue, there is 
no non-pervasion, t. e., exclusion, of super-sensuous taste. 


Attribute, apprehensible by the nose alone, is Smell. Smell-ness is 
the possession of the jati or ‘class’ pervaded by attribute-ness appre- 
hensible by the nose only. It is two-fold, being fragrant and non- 
fragrant. Or Smell-ness denotes the possession of the 7dati or ‘ class’ 


directly pervaded by attribute-ness appearing only in that which is 
present in Harth. 


In like manner, Touch also is the attribute possessing the jdts or 
‘ class,’ tonch-ness. Touch-1e3s3 deaotes the possession of the jdati or 
‘class ’ directly pervaded by attribute-ness apprehensible by the organ 
of the skin only. Inhering in the quartet of substances, (namely, Harth, 
Water, Fire, Air), it is, again, three-fold, according to the differences 
of neither hot nor cold, cold, and hot. 


Now, in passing, the process due to the action of heat,is considered. 
Here, according to those who hold the theory of the burning of an ear- 
thenpot (as a whole), the whole of the effect and the cause is burnt. 
Those who hold the theory of the burning of the ultimate atoms (consti- 
tuting the whole), maintain that itis the ultimate atoms which are 
separately burnt, that it is in them that there take place destruction of 
the previous colour and production of the succeeding colur, etc., and 
that, following the course of the attribute of the cause, colour, etc., are 
produced in the burnt (wholes made up again) of (burnt) parts. Here 
the sense is as follows: Fromthe impulse or the impact, given by fire, 
to a raw substance, e. g., a water-pot, etc., thrown in a kiln, disjunction, 
which is the counter-opposite of conjunction originative of a compound 
substance, appears among the ultimate atoms originative of that raw 
substance, aud on the destruction of originative conjunction by the 
disju.ction, destruction of the substance must take place. For, it is 
seen that of rice, etc., placed in a pan, destruction takes place at once 
from frying, only by the application of heat from below, and that, (under 
similar conditions) intense ebullition takes place in milk, water, and the 
like. Therefore, itis hoping too much that substances, smitten with 
flames of fire on all sides, in a kiln, will endure. Moreover, if there be 
no destruction of substances, then burning at their centre will not be 
possible. For, there is no possibility of conjunction of fire at the 
centre which is enclosed with harder other constituent parts. .So that 


there will be this great incongruity that the parts are dark but the 
whole made up of those parts is red. 


Objection.—Substaices which are wholes made up of parts, are cer- 
tainly porous. How, otherwise, can oil, clarified butter, etc., poured 
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into a jar, etc., ooze out, and how also can these be boiled ? Hence, at 
the centre also, there can be conjunction of fire. 


Answer.—This cannot be, inasmuch as, on account of exclusion of 
ponderable or corporal or dense substances in virtue of the property of 
impenetrability, conjunction of fire is impossible at the centre which 
is already conjoined with other (constituent) parts. 


Oljection.—lf there is destruction of the substance, how, then, can 
there be the recognition, “ This is that very water-pot ?” How, again, 
in all changes of conditions, in the kiln, etc., are the water-pot, etc., 
observed in one and the same form? How is it that apan, a plate, 
etc., placed on the burning water-,ot, etc., are observed in the same 
position ? For they should fall down on the dissolution of the water- 
pot, etc. How, again, are exactly the same number of wholes as are 
placed in the furnace, afterwards obtained from it ? For, during the 
process of burning, the origination is possible, of more or less substan- 
ces, by the (dissolved) ultimate atoms, in the order of binary and other 
atomic aggregates. How, again, are water-pot, etc., of exactly the 
3ame dimensions, observed to come out from the furance? How, again,. 
will not the marks of lines and prints be obliterated ? Burning, there- 
fore, takes place only in the wholes. 


Answer.—Such is not the case. For disyunction of three or four 
tertiary atomic aggregates being effected from a water-pot, etc., with 
the point of a needle, there being destruction of substance as a whole 
in consequence of the destruction of conjunction originative of subs- 
tance, all such contradictions appear in, or are explained on, both the 
theories. For, even they who hold the theory of the burning of the 
water-pot as a whole, cannot ventwe to say that substance as a whole 
is not destroyed in the vase of the above instance. 


Even in that case the water-pot, etc., are not destroyed, since it is 
possible for an effect to continue to exist by inhering in the remaining 
constituent parts even when there has been destruction of some cons- 
‘titnent parts. Were it not so, recognition, etc., would be really 
impossible. This is the view of the Mimdamsakas. But they should be 
asked ; how the water-pot, etc., bearing relation to the situation or 
arrangement of all the constituent parts, can appear in a smaller nam- 
ber of consituent parts. Ifit be their reply that itis possible in the 
same way as is possible contraction of measure or extension or quantit 
in a cloth which is not yet destroyed ; we reply that there can be no such 
analogy, for there is no observation of contraction and expansion in 
the case of wood, stone, pillar, earthen jar, etc., made up of harder 
constituent parts. It cannot be rejoined by them that what is said to 
destroy the water-pot. etc., destroys ouly its measure or extension ; 
for, measure or extension can be destroyed only by the destructien 
of its substratum. Moreover, like the recognition of the water-pot, 
etc., measure or extension also is recognised in the case of the needle- 
scratch, whereas in their view its destruction also is impossible. This 
is the point. 

On the theory of those who hold that disjunction which is the 
counteropposite of conjunction originative of substance as well as 
disjunction which is not its counter-opposite, are produced by one and. 
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eterna, — 


the same action in the constituent part, there is production of red 
colour, etc., at the ninth moment counting fromthe destruction of the 
binary atomic aggregate, in another binary atomic aggregate, since 
uction is conceived to exist in the very same ultimate atom. Thus, 
there is first action in the ultimate atom originative of the binary 
atomic aggregate, from the impulse given by fire; then, disjunc- 
tion ; then destruction of conjunction originative of substance ; then, 
destruction of the binary atomic aggregate ; then, in consequence of 
conjunction of fire, disappearance of dark colour, etc., from the pure 
or singly existing ultimate atom, after the destruction of the binary 
atomic aggregate ; after destruction of dark colour, etc., production of red 
colour, etc., from another conjunction of fire ; after production of red 
colour, etce., cessation of action in the ultimate atom; following it, 
action in the ultimate atom, from conjunction of soul possessing adrist- 
am or destiny ; then, disjunction ; then, cessation of previons conjunc- 
tion, originative of substance, with another ultimate atom; then, 
production of the binary atomic aggregate ; after the production of the 
binary atomic aggregate, production of red colour, etc., in the pro- 
gressive order of the attribute of the cause. These are the nine moments, 
if a different action 1s produced just at the moment of the cessation of 
the previous action. If, on the other hand, a different action is pro- 
duced not at the moment of the cessation of the previous action, then 
there are ten moments. Even if disjunction, etc., produced by disjunc- 
tion, be admitted, still there are ten moments, if disjunction produced by 
disjunction has reference to the time in which destruction of conjunc- 
tion originative of substance takes place. If, on the other hand disjunc- 
tion produces another disjunction with reference to the time in which 
destruction of substance takes place, then there are eleven moments 
in the process. Thus, destruction of the binary atomic aggregate 
and disjunction produced by disjunction, at one moment ; then, destruc- 
tion of previous conjunction, and cessation of drak colour, etc. ; 
subsequent conjunction and production of red colour, etc. , cessation 
of disjunction produced by disjunction and of action, by means of 
subsequent conjunction ; then, action in the ultimate atom, favourable 
to origination of substance, disjunction from action ; cessation of 
previous conjunction from disjunction ; thence, conjunction originative 
of substance ; thence production of substance ; production of red colour, 
etc.,in the produced substance. These are the ten moments. Where 
however, production of disjunction by disjunctiou depends upon the 
passing of the time containing the destruction of substance, there are, 
by the increase of one moment, eleven moments. Thus, destruction!of subs- 
tances; then disjunction produced by disjunction and cessation of dark 
colour, etc.; then subsequent conjunction and production of red colour, ete. 
then cessation of disjunction produced by disjunction and of action; then 
action in the ultimate atom, favourable to the origination of substance ; 
then disjunction ; cessation of previous conjunction ; production of 
conjunction originative of substance ; production of the binary atomic 
aggregate ; production of red colour, etc. These are the eleven moments. 
‘Such is the process on the conception of action and cessation of action 
in one and the same ultimate atom. If action favourable to the origi- 
nation of substance is conceived to take place in a different ultimate 
atom, then the production of red colour, etc., should be understood to 
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es Ceres 


appear at the fifth, sixth, seventh, or eighth moment commencing from 
destruction of the binary atomic aggregate. The same has been ex- 
plained in Kandda-Rahasyam.—6. 


Colour, etc., of Harth, produced by burning, continued. 


Upaskira.—In order to establish that the Colour, etc., of terrene ultimate atoms havo 
conjunction of fire as their non-combinative cause. he says : 
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qageqea Eka-dravya-tvat, Because of the characteristic of inher- 
ing in one substance. 


7. Because their substratum is the same.—263. 


‘The expression, “ of (attributes) produced from burning,” is the 
complement of the aphorism. “ Being attribntes,” and “ being effects,” 
are also intended here. ‘The whole senteace, therefore, means: Colour, 
ete., of terrene ultimate atoms, have conjunction for their non-combi- 
native cause, inasmuch as these, being product-attribntes, are at the 
same time non-abhorrent or incongruent attributes inhering in eternals, 
like Sound, and like Understanding, etc. Or the sddhya, or what has 
to be proved, is merely the characteristic of being produced from con- 
junction. Hence there is no undue extension to, or inclusion of, Sound 
produced from disjunction, since conjunction of Air is the efficient 
cause of all Sonnds whatever. And from the observation of the pre- 
sence and absence of fire in relation to them, the non-combinative 
cansality of conjunction of fire, towards terrene colour, etc-, is proved 
by the force of paksa-dharmata 1. e., the characteristic of the vydpya or 
the :iddle term, the mark of inference, existing in the paksa or the 
subjoct of the conclusion:—7. 


Vivr itt.—The question may arise, how the attributes of the canse, 
as they do not exist in the effect, can be productive of the attributes of 
the effect, when there is thus a difference of substrata. Apprehending 
this, he says: 

Because they have one substance as their substratum, that is to say, 
because there is co-existence in the same substratum. Thus, even 
though the attributes of the cause do not exist -in the effect by the 
relation of immedtate combination, yet, inasmuch as they exist in the 
effect by the relation of co-existence in the same substratum in the 
form of combination with that which is in combination with them, their 
productiveness of the attributes of the effect is not unproved. This is 
the import. 

Non-cognition of Minuteness and cognition of Mayguitude, 
explained before. 


Upaskéra.—Having elucidated Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, by long discourses, and 
going to begin first the examination of Measure of Extension, in violation of the order of 
enumeration (of the Attributes), following the maxim* of the needle and the kettle, inasmuch 
as Measure of Extension is proved by conmon consent, whereas there is a wide range of 
divergent views on the question of Number,—he saya : 


* The maxim of the needle and the kettle is that when 4 man has got to turn outa needle 
and a kettle, he first makes the needle, the smaller and easier piece of work, and then devotes 
his whole’atteation, energy, and time to the manufacture of the kettle, the large and wore 
difficult piece of work. 
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gay: Anoh, of the atom or atomic. 4@@: Mahatah, of the molecular 
or the dense or the extended. 4 Cha, and. yqaeeqqqaedt Upalabdhi-anu- 
palabdhi, cognition and non-cognition. fay Nitye, in (the book treating 
of) the eternal. sqreqry Vydkhydte, explained. 


8. Cognition and non-cognition of the atomicand the extend- 
ed or massive, respectively, have been explained in (the fourth 
book treating of) the eternal.—264. 


The term, ‘ in the eternal,’ signifies the fourth book, demonstrative 
of the eternal, 2. ¢., the container, by the contained. ‘Cognition and 
non-cognition’ : The application ( of these words ) will be according to 
relevancy, on the maxim, ‘“ When one thing is relevant to another, it 
belongs to that other, even though lying at a distance.’ So that the 
proposition, “Non-cognition of the atomic ” is obtained. In like 
mauner, in the perceptual cognition, therefore, namely, “ large, 
blue jug,” Measure or Extension also is as much an object (of 
perception) as blne colour. And by means of this Measure or 
Extension, Measnre or Extension terminating in the ultimate 
atom, is inferred, as also from Substance-ness. Moreover, u the 
perceptibility of Substance, Measure or Extension also is @ cause, 
like colour ; for, without magnitude, substance cannot be perceptible. 
It is, therefore, ascertained that, as being a cause of the perceptibility 
of Substance, and being itself perceptible, an attribute, called Measure 
or Extension, exists. For, were the distinctive form of a water-pot, 
etc., its Measure or Extension, a man would bring any water-pot, 
when he was told to bring a@q, the massive or the extended, and thus 
there would bea contradiction between the order of the master and 
the apprehension of it by the servant. Likewise from the term water- 
pot, Measure or Extension would be understood, or from the term, 
Measure or Iixtension, a water-pot. 


Measure or Extension is the non-common or s;eoific cause of the 
usage or application of measures, or a universal attribute inhering in 
the object which is the cause of the perceptual cognition of Substance. 
Application of measures is the application of cubits, etc., but not the 
application of weights, numbers, etc., This Measure or Extension igs 
of four kinds, namely, Largeness, Smalluess, Length, and Shortness. 
Of these, extreme largeness and extreme lenght exist in the four 
‘nuiversals ’ (7. e.,, Space, Time, Ether, and Soul); extreme smallnsss 
and extreme shortness exist in the ultimate atoms ; the next (higher) 
degree of smallness and shortness exists in binary atomic aggregates ; 
largeness and length exist in substances from tertiary atomic aggrega- 
tes upwards to composite wholes (or compound bodies as they exist in 
nature). In this manner, al] substances whatever possess two Measures 
ov Extensions. The attribution of smallness to a vilva or a bael fruit, 
dmalaka (phylanthus emblica), etc., and of shortness to fuel-sticks, etc., 
ig relative. And relativity here denotes non-existence of bulkiness. 
The bulkiness that exists in the @malaka (emblic myrobalan), does not 
exist in the jujube ; the bulkiness that exists in the vilva, does not exist 
in the dmalaka. It is this bulkiness, which is the denotation of the 
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term, relativity, inasmuch as it partakes of both the primary and 
secondary uses. 


Some maintain that length and shortness do not exist in the 
eternal substances. Others hold that these are not even modes of 
Measure or Extension ; for, what they mean is this: Asin the com- 
mand, “ Bring the longer ones from amongst these bodies,”’ so also in 
the command, “ Bring the spherical and the triangular ones from 
amongst these bodies,’ discrimination being equally possible, spheri- 
city or roundness, etc., also could then have jto be admitted as modes 
of Measure or Extension.—3. 


Laryeness or magnitude how produced, 


Upaskira.—He now enumerates the causes of measure or extension, 


PRU Ut ele ll 


CATCUBELCIG C Karana-vahutvit, from a multiplicity of causes. @ 
Cha, also. 


9. Largeness or Magnitude is produced, froma multiplicity 
of causes also.—265. 


The word ‘ cha’ implies the addition of magnitude and prachaya 
4. e., loose conjunction among parts. ‘ Measure or extension is pro- 
duced ”’—this is the complement of the aphorism. Among these, 
multiplicity of causes alone produces largeness or magnitude and 
length in tertiary atomic aggregates, since magnitude and accretion 
do not exist in their causes. That multiplicity is produced by the 
relative understanding of God, and the apprehension of particular 
adristam or destinies, determines this plurality of objects in such rela- 
tive understanding. Likewise, it will be stated hereafter, duality 
existing in two atoms is productive of measure or extension in a binary 
atomic aggregate. Ina piece of cloth, originated by two non-coales- 
cent threads, it 1s magnitude alone which is the uon-combinative 
cause, since multiplicity and coalescence do not exist there. Where 
again, a ball of cotton, in this case, inasmuch as an increase of 
measure or extension is observed, therefore accretion is the cause, 
since multiplicity does nos exist, and since magnitude though existing, 
is not a condition or occasion for increase of measure or extension. 
Such being the case, were magnitude cause here, there would be no 
defect in the argument, for it has been said, “ By two, by one, or 
by all? 


Prachaya, coalescence or accretion, is originative conjunction, 
and is defined as conjunction in an object of some of its constituent 
parts towards itself, in which object some of the constituent parts 
were not in conjunction towards itself. And this conjunction of cons- 
tituent parts, it has been observed, is dependent upon a loose con- 
junction among their own constituent parts, is productive of measure 
or extension, and is involved in the origination of Attributes and 
Actions.—g. 
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The atomic is the opposite of the large or massive ; the short, of the long. 


Upaskéra.—Having demonstrated magnitudo and length, he now demonstrates atomic-ness 


or minuteness. 
ANAMAAT W191 Li ol 


aa: Atah, of this. fata Viparitam, the contrary. ya Anu, the atomic, 
small, or minute. 


10. The contrary of this is the atomic.—266. 


‘ Atah,’ 7. e., from large or massive measure or extension estab- 
lished by perception ; ‘ viparitam,’ (7.e., divergent). The meaning is 
that that is atomic measure or extension. The contrariety arises from 
imperceptibility, and from contrariety of causes also. For in the case 
of magnitude or massiveness, magnitude, multiplicity, and accretion 
are the causes. while in the case of atomic-1iess or minuteness, duality 
inhering in the cause and produced by the relative understanding of 
God. is the cause. By this is also to be understood that the contrary 


of length is shortness, and here too the contrariety is as afore- 
said.—10. 


_ In what sense the same thing appears both small and large. 


Upaskdéra.—He now shows that in the case of a jujube, an dmalaka, ete., the attribu- 
tion of smallness is secondary or relative 


< As 
am vefefa aftaa rata RATATAT wsi2teell 
gm Anu, atomic, small, minute. ¥zq Mahat, large, massive. gf@ Iti, 
such. afeaa Tagmin, in that, 7. €., in respect of one and the same object: 
fasamata Visesa-bhavit, from the existence of the species, or of the 
peculiarity. faycmrarmVisesa-abhavat, from the non-existence of the 
species, or of the peculiarity. 


11. ‘(It is) smaller,’ ‘ (It is) larger,’"—such affirmations, in 
respect of one and the same object, arise from the existence of 
the species, or of the peculiarity, and from the non-existence of 
the species, or of the peculiarity.—267. 


The word, ‘ iti, indicates the sense of attribution or usage. There 
is, then, all this usage that a jujube, is smal] in relation to a bael-fruit, 
that an emblic myrobolan is large in relation to a jujube, that a bael- 
fruit is large in relation to an emblic myrobalan. Amongst these, 
(It is) large’—such usage with regard to them is primary. Tfit be asked 
how it is so, says, ‘ vigesa-bhvat,’ 7.e., because of ‘ bhava, 1.e., existence 
of ‘vigesa, 7.e. the very specics, magnitude, by ‘bhava,’ 7. e.. the 
relation of more, etc. On the other hand, the trantment of them as 
small, is secondary or relative. If it be asked how this isso, he says, 
‘ vigesa-abhavat,’ ¢.e., because of the non-existence in them of the 
species, smallness. For, smallness, as an effect, resides only in binary 
atomic aggregates, and, as eternal, resides in the ultimate atoms, and 
consequently it does not exist in a jujube, etc. 
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Or, the meaning may be, that the treatment of a jujube, etc., as 
small is secondary, because of the ‘ bhava,’ t. e., the existence in the 
constituent parts of the jujube, ctc., of the ‘ viseSa, 1.e, the cause of 
magnitude, namely, multiplicity of constituent parts, magnitude, and 
accretion, and because of the ‘ abhava,’ 2. e., the non-existence, in the 
constituent parts of the jujube, etc., of the ‘ visesa,’ 2. e., the cause of 
smalluess, namely, duality which does not co-exist in the same substra- 


tum with magnitude.—l1. 
In what sense the same thiny appears both small and large, continued. 
Upaskéra.—He gives the reason why the attribution of smallnass is secondary : 


UHRA WO It wu 


qnnitend Wka-kila-tvat, from simultaneity (of the cognitions of 
largeness and simallness). 


12, (The attribution of smallness is secondary), because of 


the simultaneity (of the cognition of largeness and smallness in 
respect of the same object.) —~268. 


Magnitude and minuteness are perceived at one and the same time. 
And these, magnitude aud minuteness, being mutually contradictory, 
cannot appear together in one and the same substratum. The intuition 
of magnitude, therefore, is there primary inasmuch ag the cause of 
magnitude exists there, and the intuition and application of minute- 
ness are secondary. This is the meaning.—12. 


Above continued. 


Upaskdra,—He states the reason for the primariness of the intuition of magnitude : 


Saray UO lel eral 
qeatq . Dristantdt, from example, or analogue. @ Cha, And. 
13. Also because there is the analogue.—269. 


The meaning is that it is seen likewise that in the natural order of 
things the practical recognition, i.e., the application, of large, larger,. 
and largest, must be with regard ouly to things possessing magnitude, 
namely, the Jujube, the emblic myrobalan, and the bael fruit, just as 
the application of white, whiter, and whitest, is, according to the 


nature of things, with regard only to white objects, namely, a piece of 
cloth, a conch-shell, a crystal, etc.—13. 


Minuteness and maynitude do not exist in minuteness and magnitude. 


Upaskdra.—It may be objected: In virtue of the usage, ‘* Small Measure or Extension,” 
** Large Measure or Extension,” it is known that there is magnitude alsoin magnitude as 
& measure or extonsion, and that there is smallness in smallness also. How, then, can these: 


be said to exist in Substance alone? How, again, does not the contradiction result, in: 
Attribute, of being existent in Attribute ? 


AUATASAT AAT: HFA TUSTTT: WSN VU 
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ayaa: Anutva-mahattvayoh, in minuteness and magnitude. 
DUT ASAT: Anutva-mahattva-abhivah, non-existence of minuteness 
and ef magnitude. eeH Ta: Karmma-gunaih, by Actions and Attri- 
butes. sqreqra: Vydkhydtah, explained. 


14. The non-existence of minuteness and magnitude, in 
minuteness and magnitude, is explained by (the explanation, 
already given, of the non-existence of Actions and Attributes, in) 
Actions and Attributes.—270. 

To this he replies : 

The meaning is that as Attribute and Actions do not possess 
minuteness and maguitude, so also do not minuteness and magnitude 
possess minuteness and magnitude. ‘The nsage should be regarded as 
derivative.— 14. 

Above continued. 


Tt may be urged that as Attributes are possessed of Attributes,—and how else could there 
be such uses as“ Large (2. e., extensive) Sound,” “ Two Sounds,” “ Oae Sound,” « Twenty- 
four Attributes,” ctc. ?—and as Actions appear to be possessed of Actions,—and how else 
could there be such uses as “* It goes quickly,” ** It goes swiftly ” ? so minuteness and mazai- 
tude must also be possessed of minuteuess and magnitude. 


ce. Tas S = 
HFA: HEATa TAR TUT suleqial: or et ey ul 
amar: Karmmabhih, by actions. aeaifit Karmmani, actions. Tat: 
Gunaih, by attributes. q Cha, and. qu: Gundh, attributes  sqyeqray: 
Vyakhyaétah, explained. 


15. Actions have been explained (to be void) of Actions, 
and Attributes, of Attributes.—271. 


With this in view, he says : 


By Actions, Actions are not possessed of Actions. By Attributes, 
Attributes are also not possessed of Attributes. In like manner, minute- 
ness and magnitude are also not possessed of minuteness and magnitude. 
The usage, however, is, in all these cases, derivative. This is the 
meaning.—15. 


Minuteness and Magnitude do not exist in Attribute or in Action. 


Upaskira—It may be urged that usago such as‘ Lirge Actious,” “ Minute Actions,” 
“Large Attributes,” ‘“* Minute Attributes,” ete., entails that Aetions possess minuteness 
and magnitude, and also Attributes possess both of them. In anticipation of this, he Says : 


AYATALARA BFAGUILTA ATTA W911 eeu 


AYA, Anutva-mahattvabhyamh, by minuteness and magni- 
tude. aA aM Karmma-gundh, actions and attributes. q Cha, and. sqreqrat:. 
v yékhyatah, explained. 

16. By minuteness and magnitude, Actions and Attributes 


also are explained (to be void of minuteness and magnitude). 
—272. 
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The meaning is that as minuteness and magnitude are not posses- 
sed of minuteness and magnitude, so Actions are not possessed of either 
of them, nor are Attributes possessed of either of them. This treatment 
as such however, is derivative as aforesaid. This is the import.—l6. 


Bhasya.—Minuteness and magnitude may be predicated of action 
and attribute. 


Length and shortness do not exist in length and shortness. 


Upaskira.—He oxtends the process of minutencss and. magnitude to length and shortness, 


Wd SAS MTNA Wl 21 ew U 


wat Htena, hereby. racagerea Dirghatva-hrasvatve, length and 
shortness. sqeqia Vydkhyate, explained. 


17. Hereby are explained Length and Shortness.—273. 


Length, and shortness also are not possessed of length and short- 
ness, Whatever is productive of magnitude, the same is productive of 
length ; whatever is productive of minuteness, the same is productive 
of shortness. If it be asked, the cause being the same, how there can 
be this difference in the effect, the reply is that it is proved or explain- 
ed, hke attributes produced by burning, by the difference of antecedent 
non-existence. Wherever there is minuteness, there is shortness ; where 
there is eternal minuteness, there is eternal shorgness, etc. ‘This is the 
meaning of the extension or analogy.—17 


Ilow Measure or Evtension is destroyed. 


Upaskiéra.—He now points out that which destroys (Measure or Extension):— 


SASHA UOTE 


afeq Anitye, in the non-eternal. aft@aq Anityam, non-eternal, peri- 
shable. 


18. In the non-eternal, (Measure or Extension also is) non- 
eternal.—274. 


All this four-fold Measure or Extension, being present in perisha- 
ee Pp 

ble substance, disappears only on the destruction of the substratum, 

and not on account of contradictory, other attributes. 


Objection.— But the Measnre or Extension of a water-pot is destro- 
yed, although the water-pot still exists; how else, even after the 
breaking of the neck of the water-pot, can there be the recognition, 
“This is that very water-pot’? 


Answer.—This is not the case, in as much as the destruction of 
the water-pot is necessary or inevitable, by the destruction of the 
substratum. For, it stands neither to reason nor to experience that, 
the binary atomic aggregates being destroyed on the destruction of 
the conjunction of two ultimate atoms, there is non-destruction of 
the tertiary atomic aggregates constituted by the binary ones, and 
of limestone, etc., constituted by the tertiary atomic aggregates. 


—— 
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Objection.—How then does the recognition arise? 


Answer.—It is an error, like the recognition, “This is that very 
flame of the lamp.” 


Objection.—But the recognitiou of the the lamp is certainly correct 
knowledge; whereas minutcness and magnitude undergo production 
and destruction. 


Answer.—This cannot be maintained, because it has been already 
mentioned that their destruction is not possible without the destruction 
of their substratum.—18. 

What Measure or Extension ts eternal. 


|\Upaskédra.—Is then minuteness, inhering in ultimate atoms, destroyed, as are Colour, 
etc., of terrene ultimate atoms? Is magnitude also, inhering in ether, ete, destroyed, as 
are Sound, Understanding, etc.? In anticipation of these objections, he says: 


fat BAN Leen 


faey Nitye, in the eternal. freqa Nityam, eternal. 


19. In the eternal, (Measure or Extension also is etcinal. 
—275. 


Measure or Extension which exists in eternal substances, e. g., 
ether. etc., and also in the ultimate atoms, is eternal since there is 
nothing to destroy it.—19. 


Hternal Measure or Extension ts called Parimandalam. 


Upaskdra.—He states the name by which the Measure or Extension of the ultimate 
atom is denoted in the Vatsestka system:— 


frat aaa O18 1 RON 


faq Nityam, eternal. qftaugaq Parimandalam, Parimandala, the 
allround, or the spherical. Measure or Extension of the ultimate 
atoin. - 


20. Pariwmandala is eternal.—276. 


Périmandalyam has the same denotation as ‘Parimandalam.’ So 
it has been said, “Hlsewhere than in Parimandalya, etc.’’—20. 


Proof of true Minuteness and true Shortness. 
Upaskdéra.—It ‘may be asked: If minuteness, or shortness as applied respectively to a 
jajube, an emblic myrobalan, etc., and to fuel-sticks, sugar-canes, etc., is not transcendental 


or real, (but apparent only), what then is the proof of them as transcendental? 
Accordingly he says: 


staat a RaraR UO 1 81 Re 


afaat Avidya, false knowledge. Nescience. @ Cha, moreover, and. 


renfasa Vidyé-lingam, mark or indication of knowledge. 
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21. False knowledge is, moreover, the (inferential) mark of 
(true) knowledge.—277, 


‘The mark of knowledge’ is ‘false knowledgo.’ The meaning 
therefore, is this: The cognition or consciousness of minuteness 
in respect of @ jujube, an emblic myrobalan, etc., and the consciousness 
of shortness in respect of sticks for fuel, sugar-canes, etc., are all 
avidya or false knowledge, inasmuch as real or transcendental minute- 
ness and shortness do not exist there. Moreover, it is admitted by 
those who hold the doctrine of anyatha-khyatt, illusion of the senses, 
that every where unscientific knowledge is just preceded 1. e., pre- 
supposed, by scientific knowledge. So that true consciousness of 
minuteness, as well as true consciousness of shortness, should 
be inferred. This isthe meaning. In like manner, secondary use of 
words being impossible without the primary use, minuteness and 
shortness, in the primary sense of the terms, must be thought of to be 
present somewhere.—21. 


Vivriti.—But why should substance, in the form of the ultimate 
atom, be admitted, when it is not perceptible to the senses? On the 
other hand, substance which is perceptible to the senses, such as a 
tertiary atomic aggregate, etc., should be recognised. 


To meet this objection he says : 


‘ AvidyA,’ 4. e., unscientific knowledge, in other words, cognitions, 
such 1s “ Earth is eternal,’ Water is etrnal,” etc., of which the 
obje‘ts are wholes made up of parts,is the inferential ‘ mark,’ of 
‘Vidya,’ 1. e., scioutific knowledge, namely, that Harth is eternal, of 
which the object is (i.e. in respect of), the ultimate atom ; because 
everywhere scientific knowledge, is preceded by unscientific know- 
ledge, for nowhere it is possible for a man to have the erroneous idea 
that Earth is eternal, if he does not know what eternality is. This is 
an indirect proof. The method ef proof of ultimate atoms as realities, 
which has been pointed out before, should be preferred. 


Ether and Soul possess infinite Measure cr Extension. 


Upaskira.—He describes the nature or proper from of the Measure or Extension of Ether, 
eto., which has beon already inferred by the mark of their substance-ness. 


PAAR AAT UG VU RU 


faiq. Vibhavat, in consequence of omnipresence, infinite ex- 
pansion, or univergality. Haq Mahan, vast. Immense. Infinitely large. 
ania: AkAéah, Ether. aut Tathé,so. Thesame. @ Cha, and. Also. 
seat Atma, Soul. 

22. Ether, in consequence of its vast expansion, is infinitely 
large. So also is the Soul.—278. 

‘Vibhavah’ denotes capacity for conjunction, or the characteristic 
of being in conjunction, with all dense bodies ; and this, being im- 


possible, or incapable of proof, withont vast magnitude, leads to the 
inference of vast magnitude. It is also observed by us that Sounds 
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are produced, just at one and the same time, both at Bardnasit (Benares) 
and at Pdataliputra (Patna) ; lt is one and the same Kther that is here 
the combinative cause. Consequently the pervasion of Ether is proved. 
Pervasion, again, consists only in connection with infinitely vast 
Measure or Extension. To suppose a diversity of Ether would be 
superfluous ; hence only one Ether should be recognised. Such re- 
ference as “ A’ portion or division of Ether,’ is, however, relative, 
being due to conjunction with the water-pot, etc.. (occupying a limited 
space, or) possessing limits. And the relativity consists in the charac- 
teristic of being in conjunction with substances possessing limits. 


‘Tatha atma’: As Ether is immensely vast, since it pessesses 
universal pervasion, that is, the characteristic of being in conjunction 
with all dense bodies, so is also the Soul immensely vast. Did not the 
characteristic of being in conjunction with all dense bodies belong to 
Soul, then action would not be produced in the respective dense bodies, 
as a result of conjunction of the Soul carrying its adristam or destiny, 
inasmuch as adristam, being present in a different substratum, is 
dependent upon or stands in need of,‘ proximity,’ (or a common plat- 
form), in order that it may be productive of action ; and that‘ 
proximity’ is nothing but conjunction of the Soul carrying its adris'im. 
Likewise, as the body moves on, the production of knowledge, pleasure, 
etc., in particular situations, is impossible or incapable of proof except 
on the theory of the universal pervasion of the Sould. Consequetly, 
the Soul alsois pervasive. The Soul, however, is not only one, like 
Ether, since, as has been already pointed out, difference of status or 
condition is observed. This is the import. 


In these cases, the magnitude is infinite, and is also eternal, like 
the minuteness of the ultimate atom. 


In like manner, should be inferred infinite length in the case of 
Ether, etc., and infinite shortness in the case of the ultimate atom.—22. 


Mind is infinetely small. 


Upaskdra.—It may be asked that Mind being all-pervading, inasmuch as itis always a 
touchless substance, like Ether, and inasmuch as it is, like the soul, the field wherein takes 
place the conjunction which is the non-combinative cause of knowledge, etc., why has it not 
been mer tioned along with Ether and the Soul ? Hence he says : 


ARTA AA: WO LL V RRA 


arta Tat-abhavat, in consequenes of the non-existence of that, 


%.¢@., universal expansion. Wa, Anu, atomic. Minute. Small. aa: 
Manah, mind. The internal organ. 


23. In consequence of non-existence of universal expansion, 
Mind is atomic or infinitely small.—z79. : 


‘Manah’ is anu,’ in consequence of the non-existence of ‘ that,’ 
2.é., universal expansion or the characteristic of being in conjunction 
with all dense bodies.* Did,the characteristic of being in conjunction 
with all dense bodies exist (in it), then, there being simultaneous 
conjunction with moré than One sénse, dimultaneity of cognitions would 
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follow, with the result that there would be no particular attachment or 
act of uttention. The two inferences, (namely, that Mind is all-pervad- 
ing, because it is a touchless substance, and that mind is all-pervading, 
because it is the seat of conjunction which is the non-combinative 
cause of cognition, etc.) are, however, unproved in point of their sub- 
ject matter, so long as Mind is not proved (to exist), while in the state 
of Mind being proved (to exist), they are counter-oppposed by proof 
which leads to the cognizance of the object +. e.. Mind as an atom.) 


Objection.—Minuteness cannot be thus proved from non-existence 
of universal expansion, since the inference would be unduly applicable 
to the water-pot, etc. 


Answer.—It would not, inasmuch as (only) non-pervasion (and not 
atomic-ness) is proved by non-existence of universal pervasion. 


In one body, therefore, there is just one mind, since the supposition 
of plurality would entail randundancy. To imagine parts eveu of a 
single mind would be showing exuberance of imagination. Moreover, 
being touchless, they caunot originate. By such arguments, (infinite) 
minuteuess is proved. This is the import.—23 


Space is all-pervading. 


Upaskéra,—He states the argument for the infinite magnitude of space :— 


TUMSTETA WO LT LRA 


wit: Gunaih, by attributes. ff" Dik, space. eqreqra Vydkhyata, ex- 
plained. 


24. By attributes, Space is explained (to be all-pervading). 
—280. 


The meaning is that, ‘ gunath,’ 7. e., by attributes characterised as 
priority and posteriority inherent in all dense bodies, and appearing 
in the forms of the intuitions of the Hast, the West, etc., common to 
all persons inhabiting all the island or divisions of the globe, space 
also is explained under the aspect of pervasion. For, it will be men- 
tioned later on that in the production of (the notions of) priority and 
posteriority, the cause is relative understanding having for its subject- 
matter larger and smaller number of conjunctions with the conjunct. 


Moreover, the supposition of a plurality of space is contravened by 
{the fault of) superfluity of supposition. 


Objection.—How, then, can there be the intuition and the expression 
or reference, namely, “ Ten spaces (7. e., quarters)’’? 


Answer.—The objection does not arise, since it has been already 


stated that they are due to particular upddhi or external condi- 
tions.— 24. 


Time is all-pervading- 


Upaskéra.—He explains the universal expansion of Time : 


BU HA NOI PE RN 
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i A . oye ° 
mity Karane, in cause. To a specitic cause, or to a universal cause. 
ala: KAalah, time. 


25. Time (is the name given) to (a specific, or a universal) 
cause. (Hence, in either case‘ it is all-parvading).281 


Time is the name which fully desigaates the substance which is the 
cause of the intuitions of reciprocal prior and posterier, simultaneity, 
non-simultaneity, slow, and fast: Such an intuition, common to all 
persons in all countries, would be impossible without the universal 
pervasion of time. Universal parvasion, that is to say, connection with 
iifinite magnitude, therefore, belongs to it. 


Or, in virtue of such intuitions as “born now,” Time ig known to 
be the efficient or occasional cause of all that is produced; and this ig 
dependent upon universal pervasion, for an occasional cause must be, 


as a rule, in proximity with the cambinative and non-combinative 
causes. 


Or, the use or application of past, future, and present is universal: 
consequently time is all-prevading. 


Or, time is the name of the substance which is the cause of the 
application or use of moments, lavas (thirty-six winks), hours, watches, 
days, days-and-nights, fortnights, months, seasons, half-years, years, 
etc. Consequently, such use or application being universal, time is 
universal, aud therefore, infinitely large. 


The supposition of its manifoldness is, as has been already stated, 
contravened by (the fault of) superfluity of sxpposition.—25. 


Here ends the first chapter of the seventh book in the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the Vaigesika Aphorisms. 


(a ee a, Stee ag ee ere, 
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BOOK SEVENTH—CHAPTER SECOND. 
Number : Proof of Unity. 


Upaskdra.—In the second chapter thore aro five section : (a) the seotion on the examina- 
tion of attributes existing in one, and in moro than one, object ; (b) the section on the 
examination of attributes existing only in more than one object ; (c) the section, in passing, 
on the examination of tho relation of sound and significance (s. e., of words and their meaning); 
(d) the scotion of tho examination of attributes existing in one object and having for their 
non-combinative cause conjunction with universal substances void of particular or distingui- 
shing attributes ; and, (c) the section on the examination of combination. Now, the percep- 
tibility of Number, etc., also is dependent upon combination in tho samo object with mayni- 
tude. Accordingly, with a view to examine number, and also separateness, immediately after 
the determination of measure of cxtension, in violation of the order of enumeration, the 


auther says : 


SATAN SAAN HISU MAGA UOTRILU 


eqaeaeMsqatsHlg- Ripa-rasa-gandha-sparga-vytirekat, because of 
difference from Colour .Taste, Smell, and Touch. Wajpata Arthantaram, 
a different object. yRwaa Ekatvam, unity. 


1. Because of its difference from Colour, Taste, Smell, and 
Touch, Unity is a different object.—282. 


‘Ripa-rasa-gandha-sparga’ is indicatory of all attributes other 
than the pentad beginning with number, (/. e., number, measure or 
extension, separateness, conjunction, and disjunction). ‘ Vyatirekat” 
= because of difference or divergence. The meaning, therefore, is this : 
“ One water-pot ’’—Such particular intuition can be jiroduced by some 
particularity. And that particularity is not colour, etc., for the intui- 
tion is produced by difference from, or without, them. Nor is it the 
being a water-pot, etc., that is the condition or occasion (of the intui- 
tion), for such intuition is produced in respect of a piece of cloth also. 
Nor is unity a Genus, like Existence, for its denotation is neither less 
nor more than that of Existence. Nor, again, is it a Genus confined to 
substance only, for it is neither less nor more extensive than Subs- 
tance-ness. Nor does the difference or mutual distinction (of Unity 
and Substance-ness) arsie from difference of intuition, even though 
they are neither less nor more extensive than each other ;forif differ- 
euce of intuition were caused by itself, existence also would be differ- 
entiated ; if, on the other hand, it were to be caused by difference of 
subject-matter, then, difference of subject-matter, as has been stated, 
is not possible, since, otherwise, there would be difference of the 
characteristic of being a small water-pot and of being a large water- 
pot. Nor is the view, held by Bhisana, that unity is non-difference 
from (or identity with) itself, a reago1.able one. Were self-identity of: 
the water-pot its Unity, then there would be no intuition of Unity in 
the case of a cloth, etc., DBhisana’s other view, namely, that difference 
from itself constitutes Duality, etc., is also not valid ; for variety 
of uses of difference from itself or self-distinction, as being common to 
three, four, and so on, is not possible or capable of proof. This is the 
import.—l. 
Proof of Separateness. 

Upaskéra,—With a view to prove separateness also, by means of its similarity to Unity, 
he says : 
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TH THAT WO TRI 


way Tatha, similarly. gaz Prithakatvam, separateness. Indivi- 
duality. 


2. Slmilarly, Separateness (is a different object).—283. 


The practice of discrimination or separation verily exists, in the 
form, namely ‘“ This is separate from, other than, a different object 
from, this.” For, separation means definite apprehension or grasp, 
having regard to certain limits. Here, again, Colour, stc., are not the 
cause, since they are not its invariable antecedents, and also because 
the limits (of them) are undefinable. 


Objection.—Separateness is nothing but anyonya-abhdva, mutual 
non-existence, non-existence which opposes identitity ; for, like “ This 
is separate from, other than, a different object from, this,” the intuition 
“(This is) different from this’’ rests on anyonya-abhdava. 


Answer.—It is not so. Although the terms separate, etc., are 
synonymous, they do not convey the sense of anyonya-ahdva, ’since in 
that case the use of the ablative (‘from ,) would not be possible or 
reasonable, because the intuitions, “ This is separate from this, ” and 
4° This is not this,’’ contain different subject-matter. Nor is separat 
eness an object or entity which possesses anyonya-abhdva, for , then, in 
« A cloth is a not water-pot, ,, there would also be the use of the 
ablative. Objection.—The intuitions, ” It is separate, ,, and ,, It is 
distinct, “ having thesame form, Separateness is nothing bunt distinct- 
ness. Answer.—It is not. For, in that case, while Maitra possessed the 
distinction of a staff, the intnition, ‘ This Maitra is separate fcrm 
Maitra. ” would also arise. Likewise it would entail the application of 
separateness to Ether it is distinguished by Sound, and to the Soul 
when it is distinguished by Understanding. 


For the same reason, dissimilarity or difference in property also is 
not Separateness, inasmuch as it would entail, in the case of a water- 
pot, which has been burnt to redness, such usage as “ This water-pot 
is separate from the dark water-pot.” For, it is the possession of 
properties repugnant to a thing, that constitutes difference in property 
from that thing. And this appears in the state of redness immediately 
after darkness. 


Nor is it Genus itself, which is Separateness. For, the limits of a 
Genus are undefinable. Moreover, it would entail inter-mixture of 
classes ; for, if it exist only in existent things, then its denotation 
would be neither less nor more than that of existence, andlif it exist in 
substance only, then, than that of Substance-ness.—2. 


Unity and Separateness do not exist in Unity and Separateness. 


Upaskdra.—It may be argued that inasmuch as thereis this nsage, namely ‘* One 
Unity,” ‘“Separateness is separato from colour, etc.,” therefore,there is Unity also in Unity, 
Separateness, and similarly, in other and other instances. Aocordingly he says: 
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oa 


THA PTIRAA Hea PITH SUAATAL AL 
TET WOLRIR AU 


URAHARA Ekatva-ekaprithaktvayoh, in Unity and Separa- 
teness of one, or Individuality. war gaRaa: Ekatya-ekaprithakatva- 
abhivah, non-existence of Unity and Individuality. AUG AAA 
Anutva-mahattvibhyim, by minuteness and magnitude: eqIeqTa: 
Vyakhyatah, explained. 


3. The non-existence of Unity and Individuality, in Unity 
and Individuality, is explained by minuteness and magnitude. 
— 284. 


The meaning is that as minuteness and magnitude do not possess 
minuteness and magnitude, the application of which to them is deriva- 
tive, so Unity and Individuality do net possess Unity and Individnu- 
ality do not possess Unity and Individuality, the application of which 
to them is derivative. 


“ By Actions, Actious,”’ “ By Attributes, Aitributes,”’—these two 
aphorisms (vii. 24, 25, infra) also, which em, loy analogy, here seem to 
carry the same import asthe preceding (7, ¢., the present ) aphorism 
employing an analogy. The meaning is that as Actions are not possess- 
ed of Actions, nor are Attributes possessed of Attributes, so Unity and 
Individuality are not possessed ef Unity and Individuality.—s. 


Unity is not universal, but is confined to Substance only. 


Upaskéra.—It may be asked: The application or use of Unity is indeed common to 
Attributes and <Actions- What does here lead tothe conclusion that Unity exists only in 
Substances and not in Attributes, etc? To this, he replies : 


2 iC ¢ “et ° (aN 
der TATU Beara a At ue 112 U 
fr:qeqaata, Nih-amkhatyat, being void of Number. eat Karm- 
ma-guninim, of Actions and Attributes. aedaqa Sarvva-ekatvam, Uni- 
versal Unity. @ Na, not. ffaq Vidyate, exsists. 


4. Actions and Attributes being void of Number, universal 
Unity does not exist.—285. 


Unity of all—that does not exist. On what ground? So he 
says.— Nihsamkhyatvam ’ means the state or condition of standing 
away from Number. Thus Actions and Attributes are void of Number. 
Number being an attribute, Number by no means exists in attributes ; 
nor, again, in Actions, because Attributes are excluded from, or denied 
to, Action, since, otherwise, Actions would possess Substance-ness- 
And the attributeness of Number has been proved, and also the Num. 
ber-ness of Unity. This is the import.—4. 


Cognition of Unity in Attribute and Action is erroneous. 


Upaskdra.—How, then, do such cognitions arise, as ‘“‘ One colour,” * One taste,” eto. ? 
To this, he replies : 
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wd aA UVR w A 


urd Bhrantam, mistaken ; Erroneous. aq Tat, that, v. e., the cogni- 
tion of Unity in Action and Attribute. 


5, ) Wheat ee., the cognition of Unity in Wetion and) Ata 
bute) is erroneous.—286. 


The meaning is that the cognition of Unity which arisesin the 
case of Attributes and Actions, is erroneous. ‘Cognition’—this is the 
eomolemet of the aphorism, because an objection of the opponent has 
bee: thrown intoit. The application (of Unity in these cases) is, 
however derivative, and it is non-difference from itself, or self-identity, 
which constitutes the derivation. Nor is Unity nothing but that (7. e., 
self-identity), for the reply has been already given.—4. 

Bhasya :—explains VII. ii. 5 as demolishing the view contained 
ma Van, 4. 

Indirect proof of Unity. 
Upaskira,—It nay be asked : ‘+ Let this application of Unity be secondary in the case 


of substances also and the intuition of it erroneous, what is the use of unity at all?” To 
this, he replies : 


HAA ae A AUT UGILRIEN 


wpeqaratg Ekatva-abhavat, in consequence of the non-existence of 
Unity. apm: Bhaktih, derivative jfunction. Secondariness. g ite but. 
However. a Na, not. faa Vidyate, exists. 


6. In consequence of the non-existence of Unity, however, 
secondariness would not exist.—287. 


If Unity in its transcendental or real sense be nowhere to be obser- 
ved, then the application of the term could not be secondary, for the 
secondary, has for its antecedent the primary, use. Nor, again, could 
the intuition be erroneous, for error has for its antecedent certain 
knowledge. For it is the certainiy known that is (erroneously) attri- 
buted, and not the erroneous, for the intuition of the non-existent has 
been disproved, and the intuition of the otherwise (7... the existent) 
has been proved.—6. 


Bhasya :—erplains VII. 11. 6in support of the interpretation of VII. ii. 
5, thus: Did not unity exist everywhere, there would be no bhakti, pro- 
duction, of things at all. For, any one thing is the joint product of 
several things ; but there can be no such production in the absence of 
one-ness or unity ; unity, therefore, exists in all places. 


Unity and Separateness of one do not exist in effect and cause. 


Upaskira.—EHifect and cause, e. g., threads and cloth, possess Unity and single Indivi- 
duality. Single Individuality also belongs to them for the very same reason for which Unity 
belong to them. For it is not possible that a thing can be separate from itself. For whena 
piece of cloth is torn asunder and the threads are drawn out one after another, a piece of cloth 
different from them is not observed. Were a piece of cloth different from the threads, then it 
should bé observed under the charaetcristio of being different from them, like a water-pot. In 
like manner, a water-pot also is nothing but identical with the two potsherds (which compose 
it), since a water-pot also being broken, nothing over and above the two potsherds is observed. 
Accordingly it has been said, ‘* A whole made up of parts is nothing else than the parts.”: 
This is the view of the Samkhya thinkers, And for the purpose of controverting it, he says : 
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RAP SaRTTAAMaeHaaKe a Peat 
WORT 


CAE ARUP | Ae Karyya-kfiranayoh, of or in effect and cause. UR DTR 
aaa Ekatva-ekaprithakatva-abhavat, in consequence of non-exist- 
ence of identity and heterogeneity. aReR TITRA Kkatva-ekapritha- 
ktvam, Unity and Individuality. 4 Na, not. ffaa Vidyate, exists. 


7. Effect and cause are neither the same nor similar (in 
being equally distinguished from all other things) ; therefore, Unity 
and (single) Individuality do not exist in them.—288. 


Effect and cause—these two are not one. Why ? So he says: from 
non-existence of ‘ckatva,’ 7. e., from non-existence of non-difference and 
because co-existence of plurality and unity in the same substratum is 
not therefore, possible, as would be required by the proposition that 
the very same thing which is the effect, is also the cause, e. y., that 
threads are a piece of cloth. 


Objection.—But there is as a matter of fact such co-existence in the 
same substratum, seeing that the term, waters, is applied to a drop of 
water only, and also seeing that the term, wives, is applied to a single 
Wonmlal. 


Answer.—Such is not the case. For snch applications can be 
possible by reference to multiplicity of constituent parts. In the case 
of the ultimate atom of water, however, such application takes place, 
according to some thinkers, by means of multiplicity of colour, etc., 
naturally belonging to it ; while, according to others, it is due to the 
characteristic force of sound or language which should not be found 
fanlt with. Nor do fibres present in a salvinia cucullata and honey - 
comb obtain the application of cloth. Nor do threads singly prevail to 
contain and to drag anything. 


Nor, again, can the two, effecs and cause, become the substratum 
of single Individuality, for it is sacr. that they become the limits of 
each other. How? So he says, ‘ eka-prithakatva-abhavit,’ +. e., in 
consequence of the non-existence of ‘ eka-prithakatvam,’ or non-hetero- 
geneity or non-difference in property ;in other words, because, of effect 
and cause, difference in property is observed, for it is universal among 
mankind that the notions of thread and cloth, as well as of warter-pot 
and potsherds, are embraced by different acts of understanding. 


Objection.—Why, then, are not Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch, 
cognised by their difference (or separately from one another, 7. e., one 
after another always) ? 


Answer.—Because of the absolute similarity of their forms, 7. e., 
modes of manifestation. And when sometimes, as in a piece of cloth of 
variegated colour, etc., separate cognition also takes place, it is because 
the ditferences of Number, Measure or Extension, etc., are most mani- 
fest there.—7. 
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Only non-eternwl unity and separateness of one proceed from like 
attributes wn their causes. 


Upuskira.—He pvints out that non-cternal Unity and Separateness-of-one have for 
their antecedents attributes of these causes, 


CAAA STSAAT WO RIS N 
aaq iitat, this, ¢.e.,the characteristic of having the attributes of 
the cause as antecedents. afAaqt: Anityayoh, of the two non-eternals, 
nainely, Number and Separateness. sqreqmaa Vydkhydtam, explained. 


8. This, (as) explained in the case of the two non-eternals 
(namely, Number and Separateness, should be understood only 
in the case of non-eternal Unity and Separateness of one).—289. 


The characteristic of having attributes of the cause as antecedents, 
which has been explained in the case of non-eternal Number and 
Separateness, should be understood to apply to ouly non-eternal Unity 
aid Separateness-of-one, since other Numbers and Separatenesses are 
produced by relative understanding. As the characteristic of having 
attributes of the cause as antecedents belongs to non-eternal colour 
and touch of Fire, so it belongs also to non-eternal Unity and Separate- 
ness-of-one. This isthe import. It follows, therefore, that Numbers. 
beginning with two and ending with the highest arithmetical number, 
possess or reside in more than one substance. It also follows that 
separateuesses beginning with Separateness of two and ending with 
Separateness of the highest arithmetical number, co-exist in the same 
substratum with those Numbers. Now, the processes of the production 
and destruction of Duality, etc., are as follows; When two homoge- 
neous or heterogeneous substances are in contact with the eye, cogni- 
tion of the attribute qualified with the notion or characteristic of 
Unity, which is the genus of the two numbers, Unities, inhering in the 
two substances, are produced immediately after the elimination of differ- 
euce in thought 2.e., the assimilation of the two substances under the notion 
(of Unity); and it is this cognition which is called relative understanding 
or the conception of the one in the many. By it Duality is produced in 
the two substances. Thon there takes place reasoning about the notion 
or characteristic of Duality which is the genus of the Duality so produ- 
ced. After it, simultaneously there appear destruction of relative under- 
standing by means of that reasoning, and a qualified or concrete 
understanding having for its content the attribute Duality as qualified 
with the notion or characteristic of Duality. And in the next 
moment there are simultaneously produced destruction of the attribute 
Duality in consequence of the destruction of relative understanding, 
and cognition, in the form of ‘Two substances,” qualified with Duality. 
Thereafter, results Samskdra, impresssion ora fixed idea, from the 
above cognition of substances qualified with Duality. Thus, to sum 
up :—Beginning with contact with the sense and ending with Samskdra 
or impression, there are eight moments ; vz., contact of the sense with 
the substratum of Duality which is going to be produced, then cogni- 
tion of the genus inherent in the attribute Unity, then relative under- 
standing inthe formof cognizance of the many along with the 
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attribute Unity as qualified with the generic notion or characteristic 
of nity, thea production of the attribute Duality, then cognition of 
the genus inherent in Duality, then cognition of the attribute Duality 
as qualified with that genus, then cognition of substances as qualified 
with the attribute Dunahty, and then Samskdra or Impression. The 
order of destruction, again, is as follows: Destinction of the generic 
notion or characteristic of Unity, from relative understanding ; 
destruction of relati ve understanding, from cognition of the generic 
notion or characteristic of Duality ; destruction of the generic notion 
or characteristic of Duality, from cognition of the attribute Duality ; 
destruction of cognition of the sttribute Duality, from cognition of snbs- 
tances as qualified with the possession of Duality ; and destruction of the 
latter, from Samskdra or impression, or from cognition of other objects. 


Objvction.—Why is not cognition of substance qualified with the 
possessiun of Unity, itself prodnced after the cognition of Unity, when 
all the causes of its production are present there ? For, cognition of 
attribute taking place, there can be no delay in the cognition of 
substance. From that same cognition (vf substance so qualified), 
therefore, there being destruction of relative understanding, from its 
destruction will follow, at its very next moment, destruction of Duality. 
Hence destruction of Duality resulting at the very moment prior to the 
qualified or concrete cognition in the form of “ Two substances,” the 
production of cognition of substance as qualified with the possession of 
Duality, becomes impossible. 


zinswer.—The argument is defective ; for, it is relative understand- 
ing unintluenced or unobstructed or unobscured by the causes of the 
production of Duality, etc., which invariably produces cognition 
qualified with the content of substance, the above supposition being 
made on the strength of the result. 


Objection.— But still destruction of relative understanding being 
caused by the very Samskdra or impression produced by itself, the 
fault, pointed out above, again appears all the same, since there is 
possibility of destruction of Duality at the very moment prior to the 
cognition qualified with Duality. 


Answer.—It does not, since cognition of pure attribute, or of 
attribute unassociated with substance, is not productive of Samskéra or 
impression. For pure attribute can be nowhere called back to mind, 
since everywhere it is only by the background of, or as contained 
in, substance, that there can be recollection of attribute. 


Objection.—Let it be so; still inasmuch as even at the time of the 
production of qualified or concrete cognition, there may be destruction 
of Duality, the possibility of non-production of qualified cognition 
remains in the very same state. For qualified or specific cognition, 
illu‘ninative of that which is present, cannot possibly appear at the 
moment of the destruction of the qualification or that which serves to 
specify, since there is no such observation. 


Answer.—This is not the case. For, cognition of that which serves 
to specify, contact of sense with that which is specified, and non-appre- 
hension of non-association of the above two, which make up the whole 
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causo of specefic cognition, are possible also in the case of the subject 
under discussion. If, however, contact of seuse with that which serves 
to specify,is also required, then this too existing at the preceding 
moment, the very contact, which exists at the preceding moment, is 
observed to be the cause. That which serves to specify, or a qualifica- 
tion or distinction, which is beyond the compass of specified cognition, 
may also exist: for, it is only the being the object or content of cogni- 
tion productive of specified cognition, which determines the charac- 
teristic of being a distinction or that which serves to specify, but the 
being the object of specified cognition does not algo determine it. 


Objection.—In this view, an wpalaksdnam or indication also will 
come to have the nature of a vigesanam or distinction. 


Answer.—By no means; for, existence in the same substratum, 
Which is invariable and which does not cause specified cognition, 
determines the characteristic of being a distinction, whereas an indi- 
cation exists ina different substratum from that which it indicates. 
Thus, when there is possession of a raven in the house of Devadatta, 
then the raven is a distinction. But when, flying over the house, it 
does not exist in it, then the raven is an indication. 


Objection.—This being so it would follow that in such cases as 
“There is taste in that which possesses colour,” etc., colour, etc., also 
would be distinctions. 


answer.—This is not an objection, since it is desired to be so. 


Objection.—Then there too taste will exist. 


Answer.—No, since that which exists in something distinguished by 
the possession of something else, does not necessarily exist in that by 
which it is so distinguished. Fora distinction and that which is dis- 
tinguished are not one and the same thing. 


Objectton—At the time of the destruction of Duality, there exists 
no connection with the distinction. How can specified cognition, or 
cognition of that which is distinguished, be produced? 


Answer.—The question does not arise, for the meaning of the term, 
the being distinguished or qualified, is only non-variation or non- 
deviation or non-divergence from that (7. ¢. the distinction); whereas 
the manifestation of that (7. ¢., the distinction) exists there (i.e., in 
specified cognition) also. 


Hence, the teachers say, nothing remains unproved. 


In like manner, on the analogy of the production and destruction 
of Duality, should be understood the production and destruction of 
Triplicity. 


Duality is destructible by the destruction of relative understand- 
ing, for an existing attribute cannot be destroyed in the absence of 
another attribute opposed tothe destruction of its substratum, like 
ultimate cognition, since ulitimate cognition is destroyed by destruc- 
tion of adristam. In some cases it is destroyed also from destruction 
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of substratum, e.g., where there is knowledge of the genus, unity, simul- 
taneously with action in the constituent parts of the substratum of 
Duality. Itisin this way: Action in constituent parts and cognition 
of the genus; Disjunction and relative understanding; destruction of 
Conjunction and production of attribute Duality; destruction of 
constituted substance and cognition of the genus Duality;—here des- 
truction of Duality results from destruction of substance, and destruc- 
tion of relative understanding from cognition of the genus Duality; 
since, destruction of relative understanding taking place at the same 
time with destruction of Duality, there exists no relation, resembling the 
relation of effect and cause, between them. Where, however, there is 
siinultaneity of action in the constituent parts of the substratum of 
Duality and relative understanding, there destruction of Duality results 
from both destruction of substratum and destruction of relative under- 
standing. Itis in this way: Action in the constituent parts and rela- 
tive understanding; production of disjunction and production of 
Duality; destruction of conjunction and cognition of the genus Duality; 
dostruction of constituted substance and destruction of relative under- 
standing; destruction of Duality from both, the capacity of each for 
destroying being observed. This process properly fits in with the 
theory of two cognitions being related as the destroyed and the 


destroyer ; and it is this theory which is legitimate or established 
by proof. 


Objection.—The entire group of cause boing the same in the cases 
of Duality, Triplicity, etc., how is it that there is this difference in 


their effects, namely, Duality is constituted by two Unities, Triplicity 
by three Unities ? 


Answer.—The question cannot arise, since Duality, etc., do not exist 
in Unity. 


Objection.—It is Duality, Triplicity, etc., inhering in the combina- 
tive cause, Which determine cognitions of Duality, Triplicity, etc. 


Answer.—This is not the case; for prior to the production of 
Duality, etc., Duality, being absent therefrom, the enquiry after the 
cause of Duality, etc., does not cease even there, and the existence of 
such difference in relative understanding, and in Unities, or in the 


supposition of that on the strength of the result, is contravened by 
non-observation. 


Objection.— Let the use also of Duality, etc., proceed from the 
same source ; what is the need of Duality, etc.? Difference will result 
from difference of adristam. 


Answer.—Were it so, Triplicity, and Four-ness, would be sometimes 
produced also by the set of causes vriginative of Duality. Hence it 
would entail non-uniformity. Moreover, it may be said in this con- 
nexion that difference in the effect is explained by difference in prior 
non-existence ; as in the case of colour, taste, smell, and touch, pro- 
duced by burning, difference is produced under the same set of causes. 


Objection.—Prior non-existence also is common to all, or is the 
same in all cases. 
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Answer.—It is not; for each prior non-existence in each parti- 
cular case has been ascertained to have causality towards its own 
effect only. 


Or, the process should be carried on in this way that Duality is 
produced by pure relative understanding, and Triplicity by relative 
understanding accompanied by Duality. In such cases as“ I have 
killed a hundred of ants,’ Duality is not at all produced in conse- 
quence of the non-existence of combinative cause. Accordingly, it 
should be observed, the use of number is there derivative or secondary. 


Professor Sridhara opines that in the case of an army, @ forest, 
etc., in consequence of the non-existence of constant relative under- 
standing, only multiplicity is produced, but not hundred, thousand, 
and other numbers. With regard to this view, Professor Udayana 
observes that if such be the case, then in these cases no doubt 
could arise whether it be hundred,* or thousand, etc., nor could 
there be such cognition ag “ A large army,” “ A larger army,’ and 
that hence this is not the case. Here the matter should be discussed 
in the following manner: Multiplicity is either nothing but number 
commencing from Triphcity, and terminating with the highest arith- 
metical number, or another number different from them. It cannot 
be the first since in the case also of any army, a forest, etc., there is 
as a rule production of hundred, thousand, and other numbers. Nor 
can it be second, since multiplicity different in mark from Triplicity, 
etc., is not observed. Multiplicity, therefore, is only number, namely, 
hundred, etc., produced by relative understanding which is uniformly 
constant in each case and which does not depend upon Unity. The 
manifestation of hundred, etc., does not, however, take place there, 


since nothing exists there which can manifest it. ; 


We, on the other hand, say that multiplicity is really a different 
number, existing in the same substratum with Triplicity, etc., and 
producible by relative understanding productive of Triplicity, etc. 
It is so in consequenca of the difference of prior non-existence. How 
else can such a statement be possible as “ All I can say is that there 
are many”? Ido not know particularly whether they be a hundred or 
a thousand’? As magnitude or largeness and length co-exist in the 
same substance,so do Triplicity, etc., aud multiplicity co-exist in one 
and the same substratum. For, to the query, “ Shall I bring a hundred 
or a thousand of mango fruits ?” the reply is given, viz., Leta large 
number of them be brought. What is the use of inquiriug about a 
particular number ?”” This being so, Triplicity is produced by rela- 
tive understanding accompained by Duality, Four-ness by relative 
understanding accompained by Triplicity, and so 6n, one after the 
other. In the production of multiplicity, on the contrary, there is no 
such uniformity or law that the relative understanding must be quali- 
fied with the possession or accompaniment of all the numbers which 
stand behind it. Hence in the case of an army, a forest, and the like, 
only multiplicity is produced, but not any other number ; and gv the 
alternatives amongst which Doubt has to swing also become really 
non-existent. 
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Separateness, again, exists in the same substratum with that (7. e., 
number). Hence as is Duality, so is also separateness of two ; and 
80 On. 


Objectton.—The use of separateness of two, ete., being possible by 
means of separatenesses of one existing in the same substratum with 
Duality, Triplicity, etc., what is the use of Separateness of two, ete.? 


Answer.—The question cannot be raised in view of the discrepancy 
that while in the case of “ A cloth and aclod are separate from a water- 
pot” there is no perception of the separateness of the dual (clothand clod) 
being prodnced by the dual and the single limiting each other, there is 
such perception in the case of their individual separateness. Nor does 
this theory entail and explain Priority of two, for Priority of two is 
explained and possible by means of two priorities existing in the same 
substratum, or co-extensive, with Duality. The contradiction in respect 
of one being the limit of the other, which exists in the case of separate 
ness, does not exist in the case of Priority ; since the intuition. “ These 
two are prior,” is possible or proved in same way as the intuition. 
“'Phese two are blue.” For, though two bodies occupying the same 
part of space possess equal manifoldness of conjunctions with the con- 
junct, yet production of different effects is possible by means of the 
difference of the conjunction of space and body, which is the non-com- 
binative cause. Moreover, as two Unities jointly become the non-com- 
binative cause of Duality, 1t being, in like inanner, possible for two 
separatenesses of one or single individualities, jointly operating, to 
possess non-combinative causality towards the production of separate- 
ness of two, or dual individuality, it is not observed that more than, one 
ae... Many, conjunctions are, by their joint operation, originative of one 
effect, which is not a constituted substance, by means of the proximity 
known as combination in the same object with the effect. On the other 
hand, by means of the proximity known as combination in the same 
object with the cause, a larger number of conjunctions of threads and 
the cylinder of wood in a loom do really originate a single conjunction 
of a cloth and the cylinder of wood in aloom’ This is the direction. 


On the analogy of destruction of Duality, etc., should be under 
stood also destruction of separateness of two, etc.—8. 


Vivriti.—lIt may be objected: “ The thread is distinct from the 
cloth and is dissimilar to the cloth ?’—such intuitions are simply erro- 
neous, since it is threads conjoint among themselves, which becomes 
the cloth, and since no proof exists that the cloth is distinct from the 
threads. It cannot be said that difference from the thread can be 
proved to exist in the cloth by means of its dissimilarity to the thread, 
for dissimilarity itself is not proved. For, the nature of the cloth does 
not constitute its dissimilarity to the thread, inasmuch as in the state 
of the manifestation of the cloth, the nature of the cloth js recognised 
in the threads themselves. Accordingly it has been taught by Professor 
Lévarakrisna :— ; 

DAT COGN, Adar AA | 
NFAT TATRA HITS AEH TT I 
The effect is existent (in the cause, in an enveloped state, prior to 
its production) ; For, there can be no production and manifestation of 
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that which is non-existent; there can be no connection of the cause 
with the effect (if the latter be non-existent) ; (some connection must 
exist between the cause and the effect, since) the production of every- 
thing is not possible from everything else ; there can be production of 
one thing from another, if the two are mutually related as the producer 
and the producible (and such relation cannot be possible if the effect 
be non-existent) ; and the cause and the effect are identical, (so that 
the one cannot be non-existent, while the other is existent).—Samkhya- 
kdrikd, verse Q). 


This being the case, the non-existence of non-difference and non- 
dissimilarity between the cause and the effect remaining itself unproved, 
how can it establish the relation of Unity and of Separateness of one 
or single individuality ? 

To meet this objection, the author says : 


‘ Ktat,’ i.e, the possession of the non-existence of Unity and 
Separateness of one in consequence of the possession of the non- 
existence of non-difference and non-dissimilarity, has been observed, 
‘anityayoh, that is, in the case of non-eternal cause and non- 
eternal effect. This is the meaning. Accordingly on the hypothesis of 
the non-difference of the threads and cloth, it would follow that in the 
state of the production of the threads, there would arise the intuition 
aud use of language that the cloth is being produced ; in the state of 
the production of the cloth, that the threads are being produced ; iu the 
state of the destruction of the threads, that the cloth 1s being destroy- 
ed ;in the state of the destruction of the cloth, that the threads are 
being destroyed ; and so on. Nor can it be maintained that production 
and destruction are not themselves entitled to acceptance, inasmuch- 
as such intuitions are explained on the very theory of development or 
appearance and envelopment, or disappearance ; for the hypothesis of 
al appearance, will entail a regress to infinity. If, on the other hand, 
the production of the appearance is admitted, then how does the theory 
of the production of the cloth, etc., become offensive ? If, again, the 
production of appearance in appearance be not admitted, then appea- 
rance would become omniferous, or all-sided, (which is not desired by 
the objector). For, the all-sidedness of appearance is not recognised 
even by the Samkhya thinkers. In reality, the common consent of 
humanity that the cloth is produced, the cloth is destroyed, and so 
forth, is proof of production and destruction ; for, if experience of one 


thing be admitted to have another thing as its object, we must deny 
also the water-pot, cloth, etc. 


Conjunction, how produced. 


Upaskira.—He begins another section or topic :— 


MAUNA SATHEAS: GAMMA GAT: WORE AU 


DeTACHR: Anytara-karmma-jah, produced by the action of either 
of two things. ewqRaiH: Ubhaya-karmma-jah, produced by action of 


both. dq: Samyoga-jah, produced by conjunction. @ Cha, and. @4t: 
'Samyogah, conjunction. 
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9. Conjunction is produced by action of any one of two 
things, is produced by action of both, and is produced by Conjunc- 
tion, also.—290. 


Unobstructed intuition that things are conjunct is proof of con- 
juntion. So also are effects ; e. g., substance, in the case of conjuntions 
of constituent parts ; colour and other attributes produced by burning, 
in the case of conjunction of fire ; particular measure or extension, in 
the case of accretion ; sound, in the case of conjunction of the drum 
and ether ; such other instances should be understood. Nor is Con- 
junction merely production without the intervention of empty space. 
The theories of transiency and transformation of things having been 
thrown away, Conjunction is the coming together which has non- 
coming together for its autecedent. And it is produced by the action 
of one of two things ; as 1s the conjunction of a motionless post with a 
hawk in motion, or the conjunction of one in motion, when the 
motion is not directed where the conjunction takes place, e. g., conjune- 
tion of a runner with the back of another runner. Conjunction pro- 
duced by the action of both the conjunct is that of two rams or of two 
wrestlers, since it 1s produced by both of them exercising strength 
towards each other. The third (conjunction producced by conjunction) 
is the conjunction of the hand and the tree resulting from the conjunc- 
tion of the finger and the tree. And it results sometimes from one con- 
junction even, as the conjunction of cloth aud reed may result from 
the conjunction of thread and reed. In some cases, one conjunction is 
produced from two conjunctions, as from two conjunctions, of ether 
with two threads, may result only one conjunction of a two-threaded 
cloth with ether. In some cases, again, a single conjunction is originat- 
ed even by a plurality of conjunctions, as ten conjunctions of ether 
with ten threads may originate only one conjunction of a ten-threaded 
cloth and ether. Sometimes, on the other hand, two-conjunctions are 
produced even from a single conjunction as their non-combinative 
cause. For example, there having first taken place non-originative 
conjunction between two ultimate ‘atoms, terrene and aqueous, subse- 
quently two conjunctions, originative of two binary atomic aggregates, 
are produced, namely, one in the terrene ulimate atom with another 
terrene ultimate atom, and another in the aqueous ultimate atom 
with another aqueous ultimate atom. By those two conjunctions 
inhering in homogeneous things, two binary atomie aggregates 
are simultaneously produced. Therein by that one non-originative 
conjunction alcne, produced between the terrene and the aqueous 
ultimate atom, one conjunction of the terrene ultimate atom with the 
aqueous binary atomic aggregate, and another conjunction of the 
aqueous ultimate atom with the terrene binary attomic aggregate, are 
produced simultaneously with the production of the colour, etc., of the 
two binary atomic aggregates. 

Inasmuch as, the conjunction of cause and not-cause must neces- 
sarily produce conjunctions of effect and not-effect, the conjunction of 
all-pervading substances (viz., Space, Time, Ether and Soul) with dense 
or corporal bodies is produced by action of one of the two only. Of two 
all-pervading substances, however, there is no conjunction, since there 
is no cause (of conjunction). For in them there is no action, nor is . 
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there any (combinative) cause ; hence there cannot bein this case also 
conjunction of effect and not-effect resulting from conjunction of cause 
and not-cause. Eternal conjunction, on the other hand, is not possible, 
for conjunction is the coming together of two things, which has the 
not-coming together as its antecedent, and eternality is opposed to it. 
Aud were conjunction eternal, Disjunction also would be without pro- 
duction ; and eternality of conjunction will not be obtained, since it 
would be impossibe for Conjunction and Disjunction, which are contra- 
dictories, to exist side by side in their indestructible states. More- 
over, yuta-siddht or uncombined or naturally unassociated existence is 
a necessary condition of Conjunction, and it is not possible in the case 
of two all-pervading substances. For yuta-siddhi is merely the separate 
existence of two or of one of two (unrelated) things, or the relation of 
one thing being inherent in wnother, as its substratum, when the twe 
have been externally brought into relation with each other. 


Destruction of Conjunction, however, results from Disjunction 
having a common substratum with Conjunction. In some cases it results 
from destruction of substratum also. For example, action is produced 
in the constituent fibre of athread immediately after the Conjunction 
of two. threads ; thereby is caused Disjunction from another fibre ; from 
Disjunction results destruction of originative conjunction ; from this 
follows destruction of the thread ; and from destruction of the thread 
results destruction of Conjunction, where two threads having been long 
conjoined, action is not produced in them. Some, on the contrary, nain- 
tain that Conjunction is destroyed by simultaneously produced destruc- 
tion of substratum, and by Disjunction, inasmnch as action.is conceived to 
exist in another thread at the moment when by action in the constituent 
parts of a thread there is effected destruction of Conjunction origina- 
tive of the thread. This is impossible ; for there can be no production 
of Disjunction at the moment of destruction of the combinative cause, 
since the rule is that the combinative cause is of equal duration with 
the effect. 


This same Conjunction which is an independent agent in the origi- 
nation of substances, and a dependent agent in the origination of 
attributes and actions, is the counter-opposite of the absolute noa- 
existence existiug in the same substratum with itself, since it is obser- 
ved to be so. Foritis perceived that there is conjunction of an ape 
in the Banyan tree, although conjunction of the ape present in a large 
Banyan tree is limited to a branch only. Were such mere limitation to 
a part not sufficient to accoznt for it, then conjunetion would come to 
exist in ultimate atoms, and so would not be cognizable. In the case 
of the all-pervading substances also, it is the difference of upddhi, 
adjunct or external condition, which serves to localise them. Conjune- 
tion present by limitation to that is not pervaded in its denotation . Of 
Conjunction residing in the ultimate atoms also, direction in space, 
and the like should be regarded as determinants.—o. 


Disjunction, how produced. 


Upaskira.—By extending tho modo of the production of Conjunetion to Disjunction he 
Says : 
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Uda fA SAAT: UWL RI ve Il 


wat Etena, by this. fara: Vibhagah, disjunction. sqreqra: Vyakhyatah, 
explained. 


10. By this Disjunction is explained.—291. 


Like Conjunction, Disjunction also is produced by action ef either 
of two things, by action of both, and by Disjunction. Disjunction takes 
place between a hawk and a post by the action of the hawk ; disjunc- 
tion of two wrestlers or of two rams fighting with each other, by the 
actions of both. And Disjunction in these cases has its production at 
the moment immediately following the production of action, inasmuch 
as there exists nothing else to be waited for or depended upon. Accord- 
ingly it has been said, “ Action is an independent cause of Conjunction 
and Disjunction ” (vide I. i. 1:, above). 


Objectton.—There is dependence upon substratum where Disjunction 
has to be produced, and upon destiuction of antecedent Conjunction 
where Conjunction has to be produced. 


Answer.—This is not the case, for action is independent since it 
does not depend upon anything in the form of an existence which has 
its production immediately after the production of itself. 


Disjunction, produced by Disjunction, however, is two-fold, 
according to the difference of Disjunction of cause and not-cause pro- 
duced by Disjunction of cause alone, and the difference of Disjunction 
of effect and not-effect, produced by Disjunction of cause and not- 
cause. Therein Disjunction of potsherd and Ether, resulting from 
Disjunction of the two potsherds, is an example of Disjunction of cause 
and not-cause, resulting from Disjunction of cause alone; and Disjune- 
tion of hand and tree resulting from Disjunction of finger and tree, and 
Disjunction of body and tree, resulting from Disjunction of hand and 
tree, are examples of Disjunction of effect and not-effect, resulting from 
Disjunction of cause and not-cause. 


Objection.—There is no proof of Disjunction itself, the term, Dis- 
junction, being used to denote only non-existence of Conjunction. 


Answer.—It is not so. For, if non-existence of Conjunction be 
absolute non-existence, then it would follow thatthe term Disjunction 
would be used to denote attribute and action also. 


Objection.—Absolute non-existence of Conjunction, being present 
in two substances, is the source of the intuition of the disjunct. 


Answer.—It cannot be, since it would in that case follow that abso- 
lute non-existence of Conjunction, being present also in a constituted 
whole and its constituent parts, would be the source of the intuition 
of the disjunct. 


Objection.—The term “ two substances ’’ should be qualified by the 
expression ‘“ not being related to each other as effect and cause.” 
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_ Answer.—tIn that case, absolute non-existence of Conjunction, 
being present in the Vindhya and Himalaya mountains also, would be 
the eause of the intuition of the disjunct. 


Objection.—Indeed there it is. 


Answer.—lt is not. For there being existence of erroneous intui- 
tion, due to it, in the case of attribute and action also, it should be 
considered how far it will be valid to make it the source of convention 
or usage with reference to the accurate intuition only. 


Objection.—Destruction of Conjunction is Disjunction. 


Answer.—Were this the case, it would entail the use of the term 
Disjunction on Conjunction being destroyed by the destruction of any 
one of the two things in Conjunction. 


Objection.—‘Things in Conjunction” should be qualified as being 


existent. 

Answer.—In that case, it would entail the intuition of Disjunction 
even in the state of Conjunction of a jujube and an emblic myrobalan 
which become conjunct again immediately after the destruction of one 


conjunction. 
Objection.—Disjunction is the destruction of all Conjunctions. 


Answer.—lf it be so, then there would be non-existence of Disjunc- 
tion in the case of destruction of one Conjunction, since the denotation 


of ‘all’ finds no place therc. 
Disjunction, therefore, exists, and it is an additional attribute. 


This attribute, again, is destructible by another contradictory attri- 
bute, inasmuch as, so long as the substratum exists, destruction of 
attribute canuot be possible without a contradictory attribute existing 


in the same substratum. 
Objection.—Action itself may be destructive of Conjunction. 


Answer.—It cannot be, since only a contradictory attribute is des- 
‘tructive of attribute. Moreover, although where finger, hand, arm, and 
body come to have conjunction with the tree, by means of their respec- 
tive actions, there is possibility of destruction of conjunction of the 
finger and the tree, by means of thefaction produced in the finger only, 
yet there would not follow destruction of conjunctions of the hand and 
the tree, of the arm and the tree, and of the body and the tree, since the 
hand, etc. are inactive and the action of the finger rests in a different 
substratum. If it be supposed that even action resting in a different 
substratum may be destructive of conjunction, it would then follow that 
there would be destruction of all conjunctions at one and the same 
moment of time, by action wherever it may be produced. 


Objection.—What then is the solution here on your theory? 


Answer.—Disjunction of the hand and the tree, produced by Dis- 
junction of the finger and the tree, is destructive of conjunction of the 
hand and the tree. This is a matter of observation. 
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Sarvajiia has said that there may very well be destruction of 
conjunction of the hand and tree, by the very action of the finger, rest- 
ing in a different substratum, and that there will be no undue exten- 
sion (of the causality of action), inasmuch as it is observed that mutual 
non-conjunction of the container and the contained is itself destructi- 
ble by action resting in a different substratum. ‘This too is not a sound 
opinion; for, distructiveness is everywhere observed to belong only to a 
contradictory attribute appearing in the substratum, and it is not 
reasonable to abandon that without some argument to the contrary. 


Sound and Disjunction, again, are effects of Disjunction. Therein 
we shall ponder over the non-combinative causality of Disjunction to- 
wards the production of Sound. For, of the Sound which is produced, 
when a bamboo is being split up, and one of the two halves is held down 
by the pressure of the foot, and the other is drawn upwards, we find no 
other non-combinative cause than the disjunction of the half and ether 
(or of the ether within the halves). Nor do we find any non-combina- 
tive cause over and above Disjunction in the case of the sounding forth 
of a bamboo bursting out while it is being burnt in a conflagration. 
We also infer the Disjunction of the effect and not-effect from the Dis- 
junction of the cause and not-cause. How else, where conjunction of 
the finger and the tree, conjunction of the hand and the tree, conjurc- 
tion of the arm and the tree, and conjunction of the budy and the tree 
are produced by the respective actions of the finger, etc., can there be 
destruction of the conjunction of the hand and the tree, and of other 
conjunctions, even on the destruction of the conjunction of the finger 
and the tree, consequent on the disjunction of the finger and the tree 
produced by action produced in the finger alone? For, in this case, 
it is the series of disjunctions, produced by disjunctions, that is, as has 
been already stated, destructive of the corresponding conjunctions. 
There is, however, no clear evidence in the case of disjunction of the 
cause and not-cause, of which the antecedent is the disjunction of the 
two (constituent) causes (t.e., the two halves of the bamboo); for, it is 
observed that, production of the disjunction of ether, etc., like the dis- 
junction of one of the two halves of the bamboo, being also possible 
by the action produced in the other half, disjunction is produced by 
the action of that other half from all those with which that half was 
conjunct. For it is not that disjunctions are not produced also from 
particular parts of ether, etc., by action produced in a finger, equally 
as disjunction from another finger. Nor is it that disjunctions from 
particular parts of ether, etc , are not originated by action produced 
in a lotus-leaf, even as disjunctio: from another lotus-leaf is produced. 
We maintain, “Let a single action originate even a hundred disjunctions 
which are not opposed to the conjuncticn originative of substance. But 
that action which originates disjunction which is opposed to the con- 
jumction originative of substance, cannot also originate disjuuction 
which is not opposed to the conjunction originative of substance. And 
that which originates disjunction which is not opposed to the conujune- 
tion originative of substance, cannot also originate disjunction which 
is opposed to the conjunction originative of substance.” 


Objection.—Is there any reason for taking such a view ? 
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Answer.—Yes, there is, diversity of cause being rendered necessary 
by diversity of effect. 


Objection.—V ariety is necessary in action, so that one action may 
produce disjunction which is opposed to conjunction originative of 
substance, as in the case of flowering lotus-blossoms, etc., and another 
action may produce both, z. e., disjunctions which are opposed and not 
opposed to conjunctions originative of substance. 


Answer.—This cannot be. For contrariety of effect is the origin 
of the supposition of divorsity of cause ; and that contrariety arises 
by way of the characteristic ofthe one being the counter-opposite of 
conjunction originative of substance, but by way of the characteristic 
of the other not being the counter-opposite of conjunction originative 
of substance, inasmuch as diversity also ought to be supposed by those 
very Ways. 


This same action, present in the one half of the bamboo, produces 
only disjunction of the two halves. And this disjunction first originates 
disjunction from the particular parts of ether, etc.,—disjunction which 
is not the counter-opposite of conjunction originative of substance. 
And if it produced disjunction by itself, it would then bear the charac- 
teristic of action ; hence it depends upon time which is distinguished 
with the possession of destruction of substance. 


Objection. At that moment also let that action itself produce 
Disjunction. 


Answer.—It cannot do so, being past in time. In the production 
of Disjunction, Time follows immediately after the production of action 
itself. 


Objection.—But subsequent Disjunction being thus produced by 
antecedent Disjunction, action cannot produce conjunction with other 
places. 


Answer.—This is not the case ; for towards the production of con- 
junction, action is not past time. Otherwise, action will be never 
destroyed, it being destructible only by subsequent conjunction. 


This same Disjunction, destructible by subsequent conjunction, 
lasts for three moments only. Sometimes it is destructible by destruc- 
tion of substratum. Jt is in this way : Action is produced in the fibre 
which is a constituent part of the thread ; Disjunction of two fibres 
follows it ; at the same moment, action is produced in another thread ; 
then there is destruction of conjunction, originative of the thread, by 
disjunctiou of two fibres, and Disjunction is produced by action in the 
thread ; then there is destruction of the thread from destruction of 
conjunction originative of substance, and from destruction of the 
thread results destruction of Disjunction produeed by action in another 
thread. 


Objection.—Such being the case, there will be no destruction of 
action produced in another thread, since there is nothing to destroy 
it. For, it can be destroyed by subsequent conjunction, but Disjunction 
being destroyed, there is no subsequent conjunction. 
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Answer.—The argument is not valid. As Disjunction of the thread 
in the state of being destroyed is produced by action which is produced 
in the thread, so by the same action should be produced Disjunction of 
the thread from the fibre also. Such Disjunction also is really opposed 
to originative conjunction. By this Disjunction of the fibre and the 
thread is produced Disjunction of the thread and ether, which produces 
subsequent conjunction, and this, in its turn, causes destruction of 
action. Or, wherever action is produced ina thread, action is pro- 
duced in its fibre also. That action, again, in the thread in the state 
of being destroyed, originates simultaneous -Disjunctions from the 
constituent parts of the thread,and particular parts of ether, etc., all 
these Disjunctions being not opposed to originative conjunction. There 
is, therefore, destruction of action combined or co-inherent in the 
thread, by conjunction which has its production immediately after the 
Disjunction of the effect, e. y., thread, from the not-elfect, e. y., ether, 
etc., produced from the Disjunction of the cause, e.g., the fibre, and 
the not-cause, e. g., ether etc. 


Sometimes Disjunction is destroyed jointly by subsequent conjunc- 
tion and destruction of substratum. It isin this way: There being 
conjunction of a thread, and a thread, action is produced in the con- 
stituent parts of the thread, namely, the fibre, and action is produced 
in the reed. This is one moment of time. By action in the fibre is 
produced Disjunction from another fibre, and by this there is destruc- 
tion of conjunction originative of the thread. By the action in the 
reed also, there is Disjunction of the thread and the reed, and 
there is also destruction of the conjunction of the thraad and 
the reed. Destruction of the thread immediately follow destruction 
of conjunetion originative of the thread. Conjunction of the reed 
with another portion of space immediately “follows destruction of 
conjunction of the thread and the reod. Jointly from both of them, 
viz., destruction of substratum, and conjunction, results destruction 
of Disjunction.—10. 


Conjunction and Disjunction do not possess Conjunction and Disjunctton. 


Upaskdra.—lIt may ‘be said, “ Lot there be Conjunction in Conjunotion also, and Dis- 
junotion in D:sjunotion alao.” To provent this he says : 


damm: «= damarnarisuaagarai 
SUNCAMA: WOU WU 


agra: Samyoga-vibhigayoh, in Conjunction and Disjunc- 
tion. @amferamna: Samyoga-vibhioa-abhavah, non-existence of Con- 
junction and Disjunction. Wega Anutva-mahattvabhydm, by 
minuteness and magnitude. sqjeqra: Vyakhydtah, explained. 


11. The non-existence of Conjanction and Disjunction, in 
Conjunction and Disjunction, is explained by Minuteness and 
Magnitude.—292. 

As Minuteness and Magnitude are not possessed of Minuteness and 


Magnitude, so also are not Conjunction and Disjunction possessed of 
Conjunction and Disjunction.—11- 
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Actions are void of actions, and Attributes, of attributes. 


BPH: HEAT TUT AUTATAV AAT WSU 


aaa fy: Karmmabhih, by actions. aeaif’ Karmmini, actions. Ta: 
Gunaih, by attributes. qq: Gunaih, attributes. B ysaaerareqt Anutva- 
mahattvabhyam, by minuteness and magnitude. ¢fa Iti, this. 


12. Actions are (void) of Actions; Attributes are (void) of 
Attributes. This (is explained) by Minuteness and Magnitude. 
—293. 

Upaskéra.—This second aphorism has been already explained. (Vide VII. i. 15 supra). 


Bhasya. reads VII. ii. 12 as two aphorisms viz., Karmabhirkar- 
mani gurair-guadh and Anutvamahattvabhyamiti, and explains them 
in the same way as VII. i, 16. 


Conjunction and Disjunction of effect and cause do not exist. 


Upaskdra.—lIf it be asked why there cannot be conjunction of two substances, namely 
of constituent part and constituted whole, so he says : 


gated Heater: daprtart a aaa 
NOL RE 


qaranaty Yutasiddhi-abhavat, in consequence of the absence 
of separate or independent existence. erqatama: Karyya-Kaéranayoh, 
of effect and cause. aamfamat Samyoga-vibhagau, Conjunction and 
Disjunction. 4 Na, not. faa Vidyete, exist. 


13. In consequence of the absence of separate existence, 


there exist not Conjunction and Disjunction of effect and cause. 
—294., 


‘ Yutasiddhih ’ means the state of being existent, of two things 
which have no connection with each other, or the characteristic of 
being supported by separate substrata. A constituent part and a con- 
stituted whole, however, do not possess this. This is the meaning.—13. 


Vivriti.—* Yutasiddhih’ means the existence of two uncombined 
things. Of cause and effect,e. g., of constituent part and constituted 
whole, conjunction and disjunction do not exist, because of the absence 
of their uncombined existence. For constituted wholes such as a water- 
pot, etc., do not exist having no relation to constituent parts such as 
potsherds, etc., whereby their conjunction and disjunction might be 
possible. 


The relation between a word and its meaning ts neither conjunctron 


nor combination. 


Upaskira.—Now follows from the context another section :intended to establish the 
conventional relation of words and objects. Therein he states au adverse arjumsnt, 
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yea Gunatvat, because it is an attribute. 


14. (There can be no conjunction of Sound or Words with 
Objects), because (Conjunction, is an Attribute.—295. 


‘Of conjunction ’— this is the complement. Thus, the meaning is, 
how can there be conjunction which is an attribute, of an attribute, 
e. g-, Sound or Word, with vbjects such a water pot, etc. ?—14. 

Above continued. 
Upaskdra.—Moreover, the object alsu is sometimes characterised as colour, taste, etc., 


Therefore, conjunction is not possible, inasmuch as the existence of attribute in an attribute 
has not been admitted. This is what he says : 


gansta Fansagd WOT VU w AU 


Gunah, attribute. af Api, also. faapqy Vibhavyate, is known 
or established. 


15. Attribute also is known (to be an object denoted by 
Word), or is established (by Word). —296. 


‘ Attribute also, object ’—this is the complete sentence. Attribute 
also, e. g-, colour, etc.,is an object denoted by Word, but with that 
there is no relation of conjunction. This is the meaning. Or, the 
moaning is that attribute also is established (by being denoted) by Word 
and that with that there is no relation of conjunction of Word.—15. 


Above continwed. 


Upaskéra.—Furthor, conjanction (of Word and Object) cannot be producod by the 
action of cither or by the action of both, bocause any substance whatever, ’. g., Ether, ete., 
ag well as Word are inert. This is what he says : 


fata uote reau 


fafeaqerttg, Niskriyatvat, because of inactivity or inertness. 
16. Because Word and Object are inert.—297. 


‘Of Word and of any Object whatever ’—Such is the complement: 
of the aphorism.—16. 


Above continued. 


Upaskdéra.—He states another obstruction to the inter-relation (of Word and Objoot) : 


mata ard a Tat WO 1 zt WN 


wafa Asati, not existing. + afet Na asti, (lt) does not exist. gfa Iti, 
such. @ Cha, and. sjma Prayogat, because there is application. 
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err erreneerenanemiatirmeene? 


17, (Word and Object are not in conjunction), also because 
in the case of a non-existent object there is such application (of 
word) as “ (It) does not exist.”’—298. 


Even in the case cf a non-existent water-pot, cloth, etc., such 
application (of word) is observed as ‘ There is no water-pot in the 
room,” “Cloth does not exist,” “The letter gajwhich was heard before 
no longer exists,” ‘There was acloth,’ ‘There will bea cloth,’ etc. : 
therefore (there is no inter-relation) This isthe meaning. The import 
accordingly is that there is no conjunction, nor again combination 
of Word with a non-existent water-pot, etc. —17. 


Word and Object are unrelated. 
Upaskéva.—What then ? He gives the answer : 


NSSMAAFARTAM WO ERE UI 


Weza} Sabda-arthau, sound and sense. Word and object. qarieal 
Asambandhau, unrelated. 


18. (Therefore), Word and Object are unrelated.—299. 


If Conjunction of Word and Object does not exist, it then comes to 
this that Word and Object are unrelated. This is the meaning.—18. 


Above continued. 


Upaskira.—It may be asked why .one or other of the relations of Conjunction and 
Combination should not exist (between Word and Object). Accordingly he says : 


aaiftat casi aaa Aer v9 181 ks 


daft: Samyoginah, which is in conjunction. The conjunct. query 
Dandat, from the staff. aaafaa: Samabiyinah, which is in combination. 
The combined. fasta Visesat, from a distinction or distinguishing 
element. @ Cha, and. 


19. (Cognition of Conjunction results) from (e. g.,) the 
staff, which is in conjunction (with the hand of a man), and (of 
Combination) from a distinguishing element which is in combina- 
tion (with the whole).—300. 


«“ This person is carrying a staff,” “ The elephant possesses a 
trunk,’’—these intuitions take place. Of these, the first results from 
conjunction, and the second, from combination. The intuition in 
respect of the trunk which is a particular member of the body, is depen- 
dent upon its combination with the elephant, since it arises from the 
distinction that that is an elephant to which belongs a trunk as being in 
combination with it. The distinction itself, viz., the trunk, ete., is distine- 
tive in consequence of the relation of combination. But there is no intui- 
tion of threads, ete. also, suchas “ A cloth possesses threads ” ete., 
under the relation of distinctive possession of the parts. Likewise, 
4¢ The object, water-pot, is that which possesses the word, water-pot,’— 
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such intuition does not take place. Of Word and Object, therefore, 
there is neither conjunction, nor again combination. This is the 
import.—19. 


Intuition of object from word proceeds from convention. 


Upaskira.—lf there is neither conjunction nor combination between Word and Object, 
then by what relation dues a word establish a determinate object ? To this, he gives the 
answer : 


AAR: TSAIIAT W911 Re Il 


aafaa: SAmayikah, conventional. According to direction, WeTIITAT: 
abda-artha-pratyay ah, intuition of object from word. 


29. The intuition of Object from Word (takes place) accord- 
ing to the direction (of God).--301. 


“<é SAmayikah : ” ‘Samaya’ means the direction of God, in the form 
that such an object should be understood from such a word. Whatever 
word has been assigned by God to a particular object, denotes that object. 
{t is then the will of God which supplies the link between word and 
object. The same is convention, dependent upon the will of (rod; as, for 
example, “Whatever plant the ichneumon touches with its teeth, is an 
antidote to poison.” This is the meaning. 


This convention is learnt sometimes from usage ; ¢.y., when an 
employer gives the order “Bring the water-pot,” and an employee 
brings an object possessing a tubular neck, a boy standing near by 
infers the knowledge of the latter in this way. This his activity is 
produced by knowledge, because it is activity, like my activity; that 
knowledge again is produced by the words of this order, because it 
follows immediately after it; and the subject-matter of this knowledge, 
namely, this object with a tubular neck, is the denotation of the term,. 
water-pot. By such processes of transposition of verbs and cases, the 
boy becomes informed in respect of the object, water-pot, cloth, etc. 


Sometimes the convention is learnt directly from testimony alone ; 
¢.g-, that this tubular-necked object is designated by the term, water- 
pot. Sometimes itis learnt from comparison; eg., froma comparison 
of resemblance in such cases as, that a gayalis that which is like a 
cow, that as is mudga, so is mudya-parni (a kind of bean), that ag is 
maga, so is mdsaparni (a leguminous plant), ete. Sometimes (know- 
ledge of objects is derived) from condemnatory passages also; v. gy. | O; 
the camel with too pendulous upper lip and long neck, the eater of hard 
thorns, the vilest of animals’—when after hearing this condematory 
sentence, one sees a body of this description, knowledge arises in one, 
viz., “This is that camel.’? Sometimes it springs from community of 
substratum, or synonymy, with words of known lnport; e.g., “The 
honey-bee is sipping the honey within cloyen lotus-blossoms”—after 
hearing this proposition, (the knowledge arises), “This is what is desig- 
nated by the term, honey-bee, because it is the sipper of honey within 
cloven lotus-blossoms,” or as in the case of the proposition, “The cuckoo: 
sings sweetly in the mango-tree.” Here, in the above instances, it is. 
either a case of inference, or a case of word itself being productive of 
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knowledge through the force of synonymy with words of known import, 
or only a particular mode of comparison or analogy, inasmuch as the 
being the agent in drinking honey infers resemblance to other 
individuals such as the bee, etc. 


The convention, again, has reference to classes only, individuals 
being brought home by means of special characteristics,—such is the 
view of the followers of T’uidta. According to the followers of Prabha- 
kara, the force of word is in respect of both the class and the individual, 
but so far as it refers to the class, it denotes the object by the word, by 
being known, and so far as it refers to the individual, by being its 
proper form. ‘The teaching of the ancients or elders is that convention 
is the force itself and that classes appearing in the forms of the indi- 
viduals are the obiects denoted by words. This is the case with words 
like cow, ete., but the objects denoted by words expressive of attribute 
and action are both classes and individuals as detailed in the 
Maytkha.—20. 


Vivriti—He now points out the connection between words and 
objects, which is the means of verbal knowledge. 


* * * © ¢ Samaya’ is arbitrament or convention. It is tivo- 
fold, eternal and modern. Eternal arbitrament is called force (of 
words), and modern arbitrament is called definition. Arbitrament has 
for its form, This object is to be understood from this word, or Let this 
word convey this signification. Accordingly it has been said, 


aiataaerargian: sagt (gira: aaa: | 
fre arstilteeaa ar aitatita aia | 
HAHA TAH: WeTHAA: KA: i 


Convention has been declared to be two-fold, original and modern. 
Therein the original ig the eternal, which is called force; whereas the 
modorn is the occasional, imposed by scientific writers and others. 


The apprehension of the force of words proceeds from conduct, 
etc. So it has been said, 


MfRaE STHTATATATT, 
RIMANTASAITITA a | 
aifieqa: frre TSI 
aaa wiifeaaaateat ti 


‘The elders declare the apprehension of the force of words to proceed 
from grammatical analysis or etymology, from comparison or analogy, 
from lexicography, from authoritative sayings or testimony, from cou- 
duct (of the employer who gives an order which is carried ont by the 
employed), from contiguity to a wordof well-known import, from context, 
and from explication or description. , 


 * * * * The doctrine of the force of the word to denote 
primarily the class is not sound, for, in such instances as “ Bring the 
cow,’ the fact which is established by experience, namely, that the indi- 
vidual is the object of verbal cognition, cannot be explained except on 
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the theory of the force of the word primarily to denote the individual. 
Nor does the knowledge of the individual arise from implication or 
derivatively, for in the absence of a primary use a derivative use is im- 
possible. Nor is the knowledge of the individual possible even by the 
equivalence of the act andthe object of cognition (in verbal knowledge); 
for,inasmuch ag the being an object of verbal cognition, standing in the 
position of an effect, must be produced by a cause, the equivalence of the 
act and the object of cognition (in verbal knowledge) which is su» josed 
to be the condition, cannot be the condition there, as is desired. We 
should, therefore, respect the doctrine that the force of the words, cow 
etc., lies in denoting the individual charaterised by, or possessing, the 
generic form and the class or the universal. It has been as: iwdingly 
laid down in the aphorism of Gantama, “ The individual, the generic 
form, and the universal are, however, the object of the word.” (Nydya- 
Sitram, II. 11 63). 


Priority and Posteriority, how produced. 


Upaskéra.—Now he explains Priority and Posteriority, the next in the order of 
enumeration, in one context, as these are the causes of mutually involved uses, and for the 
purpose of clearing up the understanding of the disciples as well as for the sako of brevity. 


THCREPTATMAPA TapearEsrat WaIIs| 
NOTRE 


wpfananiregt Hka-dikkabhydm, lying in the same direction. wRRTAT aT 
Ekakalabhyam, existing at the same time afanefaaneregt Sannikrista- 
vipkraristibhyim, near and remote. qt Param, prior. aq Aparam pos- 
terior. @ Cha, and. 


21. The Prior and the Posterior (are produced by two 
objects) lying in the same direction, existing at the same time, 
and being near and remote.—302. 


«“ The Prior and the Posterior’—the reference here is principally in 
a, substantive sense. ‘ Are produced’’—such is the complement. Or, the 
word “usage” or “convention” is to be supplied after ‘The Prior aud the 
Posterior: such’. The word “such” should be understood. ‘Hkadikkabhyam’ 
means by two bodies which have the same direction in space. Two bodies 
occupying equal place (2. e., equally distant) may also have the same 
direction in space, but by them Priority aud Posteriority are neither 
produced, nor come intu use. Accordingly it has been said, ‘Near and 
remote,’ which expression means, possessing nearness, t.e., the quality or 
state of containing a smaller number of conjunctions with the conjunct, 
and remoteness, 7. e., the quality or state of containing a larger number 
of conjunetions with the conjuuct. Hereby combinative cause (of 
Priority and Posteriority) is stated ; whereas conjunction of bodies and 
direction in space is the non-combinative cause. Priority and Porteri- 
ority are thus produced in a man standing with his face towards the east, 
by observing a relative paucity of conjunctions with the conjunct in 
one of two bodies lying in the east and a relative plurality of conjunc- 
tions with the conjuct in the other. The non-comcinative cause is thus 
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stated. ‘Near and remote’—the term implies intuition, as the contained 
metaphorically denotes the container. Relative understanding or 
cognition of relativity is thus stated to be the efficient cause. Priority 
and Posteriority are produced in respect only of two bodies lying in 
the saine direction in space; hence there is no production of them in 
all places. Relative understanding is produced in o.e and the same 
ubserver only ; hence there is no production of them in all circums- 
tances. Being regulated by relative understanding, ‘here is no produc- 
tion of them at all times. There is no mutual dependence between 
them, inasmuch as being produced from the capacity or power of the 
cause, they are proved by sense-perception. For otherwise they would 
be neither produced nor perceived. For in case of mutual dependence 
there would be non-production as well as non-perception of both 
of them. But Priority and Posteriority are perceived, and their 
perception cannot be possible without their production. 


‘ Existing at the same tine ’—this has reference to Priority and 
Posteriority in time. Now ‘existing at the same time’ means, by two 
bodies one young and the other old, which occupy the same, ?.e., the 
present, time. Here nearness is the state of having the birth intervened 
by a fewer number of revolutions of the sun, and remoteness is the 
state of having the birth intervened by a larger number of revolutions 
of the sun. Here too understanding ?¢. e., the container, is implied by 
the contained. Thus the young and old bodies are the combinative 
causes. Conjunction of time and bodies is the non-combinative cause. 
The understanding of the state of having the birth intervened by a 
fewer number of revolutions of the sun is the efficient cause in the case 
of Posteriority, and the understanding of the state of having the birth 
intervened by a larger number of revolutions of the sun is the efficient 
cause in the case of Priority, 


These, Priority and Posteriority, again, are produced even in 
respect of bodies indeterminate in place and direction in space. 

Now there is a seven-fold destruction of Priority aud Posteriority 
in space but their production is simultaneous, else there would be 
mutual dependence. Priority and Posteriority in space then are 
destroyed fromthe destruction of relative understanding (1) from the 
destruction of conjunction which is the non-combinative cause, (2) 
from the destruction of substance which is the combinative cause, (3) 
from the destruction of the efficient and non-combinative causes, (4) 
from the destruction of the efficient and combiuative causes, (5) from 
the destruction of the efficient cause, (6) from the destruction of the 
non-combinative cause, and (7) from the destruction of the combinative 
cause. Now, from the destruction of relative understanding, thus: 
Production of Priority ; knowledge of the genus Priority ; then destruc- 
tion of relative understanding ; after its destruction, at the moment of 
knowledge of substance distinguished by Priority, destraction of 
Priority,—the process should be understood in the same way as in the 
case of destruction of duality. Destruction of Priority and Posteriority 
follows also from the destruction of the non-combinative cause. Thus, as 
soon as there is relative understanding, action takes place in ‘the body 
which is the substratum of Priority ; as soon as Priority is produced 
therefrom, disjunction takes place between direction in, space and the 
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body ; after it, when there is knowledge of the genus Priority, then there 
is destruction of the conjunction of direction in space and the body ; then, 
destruction of relative understanding follows knowledge of the genus ; at 
the very same moment, destruction of Priority and Posteriority results 
from destruction of conjunction of direction in space and the -bodies. 
And in this case destruction of relative understanding does not destroy 
them, inasmuch as it is synchronous with destruction of Priority. 


Objection.—On the theory of destruction of attribute even from de- 
struction of non-combinative cause, great confusion will result from 
the thus possible destruction of Samskdra, (tendencies, impressions), 
adristam (invisible after-effects of acts performed), etc., also from the 
destruction of the conjunction of Mind and Soul. 


Answer.—It is not so. For Priority being pervaded by the char- 
acteristic of being remote, there must needs be cessation of Priority 
consequent on the non-existence of remoteness on the removal of the 
substratum of Priority to some other place. Nor is there at the time 
any other agent of destruction ; hence, such destruction being other- 
wise impossible, destruction of conjunction alone is conceived to be 
the destroying agent. On the other hand samnskdra, adristam etc., as 
well as their offects, e. g., recollection, pleasure, etc., cannot be suppos- 
ed to be so destroyed, inasmuch as they are observed even after a 
loug time. 


‘This also imphes that Priority and Posteriority are destroyed also 
by the destruction of the conjunction between that particular place 
and the standard limit as well-as the observer, the argument being the 
same as above. 


Destruction of Priority sometimes results also from destruction of 
combinative cause. Thus, relative understanding arises at the very 
same moment that action produced in a portion of a body causes dis- 
junction from another portion ; from disjunction results destruction of 
the conjunction originative of the body, and then production of 
Priority ; at the next moment, destruction of substance results from 
destruction of conjunction, and there takes place knowledge of the 
genus Priority ; destruction of Priority follows destruction of substance, 
and destruction of relative understanding follows knowledge of the 
genus. So that, being synchronous, destruction of relative understand- 
ing does not destroy Priority. 


Destruction of Priority sometimes takes place by the destruction 
of substance and destruction of relative understanding. It happens 
in this way: Production of action and relative understanding in a 
portion of the body ; then, disjunction from another portion, and pro- 
duction of Priority ; next desruction of originative conjunction and 
knowledge of the genus ; thereafter, destruction of substance and des- 
truction of relative understanding ; and following them, there is destruc- 
tion of Priority. 


Destrvction of Priority takes place sometimes from destruction of 
substance and destruction of conjunction. It is in this way : Simultane- 
ously with disjunction amongst the constituent parts of substance, 
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there is production of action in the body and of relative understand- 
~ ing; following it, appear destruction of conjunction of constituent 
parts, disjunction between space and body, and production of Priority ; 
thereafter there are destruction of substance, destruction of conjunc- 
tion of space and body, and production of knowledge of the genus: 
thereafter destruction of Priority results from destruction of substance 
and destruction of conjunction of space and body, and destruction of 
relative understanding from knowledge of the genus. 


Destruction of Priority takes place sometimes from destruction of 
conjunction and destruction of relative understanding. I¢ is in this 
way : Production of Priority, and action in the body; knowledge of 

“+tho genus, and disjunction ; destruction of relative understanding, and 
destrnetion of conjunction of space andthe body : then, destruction 
of Priority. 


‘Destruction of Priority results sometimes from destructions of 
combinative, non-combinative and efficient causes. It is in this way: 
Production of Priority, disjunction among constituent parts of the 
body, and action in the body, take place simultaneously ; knowledge of 
the geuus Priority, destruction of conjunction of constituent parts and 
disjunction between space and the body follow them ; thereafter results 
destruction of Priority or of- Posteriority in space, from destruction 
of .relative understanding, destruction of. substance, and destruction 
of conjunction of space and the body, which destructions are simultane- 
ously produced. 


Of Priority and Posteriority in time, however, thereis no destruction 
due to destruction of non-combinative cause. As in the case of Priority 
and Posteriority in space, there is destruction of nearness and remoteness 
on tho destruction of conjunction of space and the body, so it is not the 
case with Priority and Posteriorityin time. The three cases, therefore, 
of their dostruction namely from destruction of combinative cause, from 
destruction of relative understanding, and from both jointly, should be 
understood in the way described above.—21. 


Virrstt.—lt should be observed that, according tothe writer of 
Muktdvali, destruction of relative understanding is destructive of 
Priority and Posteriority in both their forms (¢.e., in space and in 
time), whereas in the Upaskdra it is stated that it is the destruction of 
their three-fold causes which is destructive of Priority and Posteriority. 


Priority and Posteriority in Time, how produced. 


Upaskira,—He states a peculiarity in the case of temporal priority and posteriority. 


PARA BRUIRAT WV VIR! 


REM Karana-paratvat, from priority of the cause. ararqeate 
Karanaaparatvat, from posteriority of the cause. q Cha, and. 


22. (Temporal Priority and temporal Posteriority are said, 
by suggestion, to arise respectively) from Priority of the cause and 
from Posteriority of the cause.—303. 
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The cause of Priority and Posteriority is time. Priority and 
Posteriority belong to it. Conjunction of time which is the non- 
combinative cause of priority, and conjunction of time which is the 
non-combinative cause of posteriority are stated, by implication, as 
otherswise, the result would be want of congruity or syntactical 
connexion. For, priority and posteriority cannot be produced by 
priority and posteriority themselves. The terms, priority and }-osteri- 
ority, denote, by implication, conjunctions cf time which are productive 
of them.—22. . 


Vivyrsts.—lIf the uses of prior (remote) and posterior (vear) are pro- 
duced by cognitions of remoteness and nearness, then, inasmuch as the 
cognition, Kaéi (Benares) is near in relation to PrayAfga (Allahabad), 
refers also to Pray4ga as its object subject-matter, why dves nut there 
arise the use of Posteriority (or nearness) in respect of Praydiga ? Like- 
wise, why is there not the use of Priority (or remoteness), in respect of 
Kaéi, etc., which also become the subject-matter of the cognition of 
remoteness ? 


He removes this incidental doubt. 


‘ Karana-paratvat,’ ¢. e.. owing to the priority or remoteness of the 
combinative cause ; and also owing to its posteriority or nearness. The 
uses of priority and posteriority are only in respect of the combinative 
cause, but not in respect of anything else simply because it becomes the 
subject-matter of relative understanding. For use is detemined by the 
object in respect of which the use arises. This is the import. 


Priority and Postersority do not exist in Priortty and Posteriority. 


TATA: NAAT SAAT 
SHTCQTSA? WO TRU R 


qeenmeag: Paratva-aparatvayoh, in priority and posteriority. 
qaqa: Paratva-aparatva-abhivah, non-existence of priority 
and posteriority. wqmaearg? Anutva-mahattvabhyim, by minateness 
and magnitude. eqreqr: Vydkhydtah, explained. 


23. The non-existence of Priority and Posteriority, in Priority 
and Posteriority, is explained by mintuteness and magnitude. 
— 304. 


Actions are void of actions. 


BAA: BATA NW 9 LPAI 


aaifa: Karmumabhih, by actions. matty Karmmani, actions. 
24. Actions are (void) of Actions.—305. 


Attributes are void of attributes. 


UTI WOU UW 
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ng: Guyaih, by attributes. wat: Gunah. attributes. 
35. Attcibutes are (void) of Attributes.—306. 


Upaektra.-Those aphorisms, being virtually oxplained above, are not explained 
here.--23, 24, 25. 


Bhéasya.—reads VII. ii. 24 and 25 as one aphorism. 
. . Combination descrobed. 


Upaskira.—It hag been stated that priority, posteriority, eto., are combined in denge 
or corporal substances oaly,'and that knowledge, pleasure eta., are combined in the soul. Now 

what is this combination itself ? Having rogard tothis inquiry of the disciples, he steps 
oyer Understanding which is the next subject for treatment accordiug to the order of enumerge 
t{oen, and deseribes the examination of Combination, 


geaiale qa: SeaaNYT: A AAT NO 1312s 


wy Iha, here, s.¢., in the cause. ggg Idam, this, i.¢, the effect. 
ta Iti, such. qe: Yatah, whence. eget: Karyya-karanayoh, of 
effect and cause @: Sah, that. qamq: Samavayab, combination. 


26. That is Combination by virtue of which (arises the intui- 


tion) inthe form of “ This is here,” with regard to effect and 
cause.—-307. 


‘ waryya-kdranayoh’ is an indication ; non-effect and non-cause 
also are implied. So it has been said in the section called the Locality 
of the Predicables, “ Combination is that relation of things mutually 
involved or associated in nature and bearing to one another ths 
relation of the contained and the container,—which is the source of 
intuition in the form of “ (Itis) here.” Ayuta stddhsh, inseparable 
association, is the non-existence of things uurelated. As in the case 
of ‘There is curd herein the bowl,” “ There are jujubes here in the 
bowl,’ so in the case of “ There is cloth here in the threads,” “ There 
is mat here in the reeds,’ “ There are substance, attribute, and action 
here in substance,” “ There is bovineness here in the cow,’ “ There is 
knowledge here in the soul,’ “There is Sound herein Hther,” the 
cognition of here which is thus produced, cannot be produced without 
some relation ; whereby it is inferred that some relation exists. And 
this relation is not mere conjunction. For the causes of conjunction, 
namely, action or either of the two things, etc., are absent here ; it does 
not terminate in disjunction ; related things do not exist unrelated ; it 
can be inferred as a uniform substratum ; itis not perceptible to the 
senses ; it is one; and it is eternal. 


Objection.—If combination be one, it would then entail intermix- 
ture of substance-ness, etc., since combination of action-ness, etc., 
would be possible in substance. 


- Answer.—This cannot be the case, since non-intermixture follows 
from the very rule of the container and the contained. Although the 
same combination which is the combination of substance-ness. is also 
the comibation of attribute-ness, action-ness, etc., still substance 
is not their container or substratum, since they are not observed there. 
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Substance-ness is observed in substances only, attribute-ness in‘ attri- 
butes only, action-ness in actions only, but not elsewhere. It is from 
the observation of this agreement and difference, that the’ uniformity 
(of the container and the contained) results. As even in the absence 
of a particular conjunction between the bowl andthe curd, it is the 
bowl which is the container, and not the curd, and hence there-is the 
uniformity of the relation of the container and the contained, so the 
uniformity is valid in this case also from the very difference of the 
power of the revealed and the revealer, for action-ness, etc., are not 
revealed by substance in the same way as substance-ness is. Accord- 
ingly it has been said. 


afeaza fe wnadl aeqay A: aTW Il 

All-powerful consciousness is. verily our resource in the apprehen- 
sion of things. For consciousness in respect of the being the coutainer 
ig not reversible ; nor is there the intuition that substance is action ; 
nor, again, that threads are in the cloth. It is for this reason that, 
notwithstanding the combination of colour in Air; “ There is colour in 
Air ’’—such characteristic of being the container is not observed in 
the case of Air. It is natural capacity, therefore, which everywhere 
determines the relation of the container and the contained. 


This combination, again, is eternal, inasmuch as it is uncaused. 
For the rule cf production from combinative causes applies to exis- 
tences or beings, and efficient and non-combinative causes are subsi- 
diary to thoge causes. Therefore that which would be the combinative 
cause of combination would be either another combination, or 
that combination itself. It cannot be the first, as it would entail non- 
finality ; nor the second, as it would involve self-dependence, for that 
very combination cannot produce combination with itself. 


Objection.—How does the intuition arise that there is combination 
of cloth in threads, and that there is combination of colour in cloth ? 


Answer.—It is by means of the relation of their intrinsic form, or 
essential relation, as the supposition of another combination would 
entail non-finality. 


Objection.—The intuition of here, e. g., “ There is colour here in the 
cloth,’’ will, then, arise by means of the same essential relation. What 
is the use of combination ? 


Answer.—It is not so, since there is no obstruction here to the 
admission of an additional relation. 


Objection.—If it be so, then “ Here in this place there is non-exis- 
tence of the water-pot,’’-—in this case also there will be either, combina- 
tion or any other relation. 


Answer.—No, as the intuition can be possible by means of essential 
relation itself. For, on the contrary supposition, the absolute and 
mutual non-existences of the water-pot, which are eternal and combined 
with more than one substance, would have the characteristic of being 
Genera, subsequent non-existence also, being an effect in combination, 
would be perishable or destructible, and antecedent non-existence also, 
not being produced, though combined, would be indestructible. 
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Nor is the quality of existence the dctermining factor there, for the 
quality of existence can “be produced at any-time.;. > 


pa 


The Bhattas maintain that in non-existence there really is present 
a different relation called distinguishedness or qualifiedness. Noris-this 
distinguishedness be one and the same in the case of all individual mani- 
festation of non-existence, then it would follow that there is non-existence 
of the water-pot even in that which contains a water-pot, inasmuch as 
the distinguishedness of the non-existence of the water-pot would exist 


by means of the same distinguishedness of the non-existence of the 
cloth. : 


Objection.—But the water-pot itself will in this case prevent the 
¢ognition of the non-existence of the water-pot. 


Answer.—It cannot do this, since the non-existence of that which 
will prevent such cognition is itself present there by means ofthe 
relation of distinguishedness. Nor isthe very nature of the substratum 
(t.e., where the water-pot lies) such that on account of it there can be 
no manifestation of the non-existence of water-pot in that place, for 
immediately after the removal of the water-pot follows the intuition of 
the non-existence of water-pot in that very place. 


Objection.—In your view also, why is there not intuition of posses- 
sion of colour after the destruction of colour, since Combination 18, a3 
you say, eternal and one? 


Answer.—Because non-intuition of colour is proved from the very 
destruction of colour. 


The arguments against Combination have been demolished in the 
Mayikha under Sense-Perception. So we stop here.—26. 
Combination is different from Substance, Attribute, Action, — 
Genus, and Species. 


Upaskira.—By way of proving its difference from the five beginning with Substance (i.e., 
Substance, Attribute, Action, Genus, and Species), he says : 


FARATUNAMATA AAA SATA: W191 RL RW 


aeqeqamesataa: Dravyatva-gunatva-pratisedhah, negation or exclu- 
sion of substance-ness and attribute-ness, (in or from Combination). waa 
Bhavena, by existence. sqreqra: Vydkhydtah, explained. 


27. The negation of Substance-ness and Attribute-ness (in 
Combination) is explained by Existence.—308. 


‘Bhavah, means Existence. As Existence is not identical with 
substance, etc., being cognised by a different form of understanding, so 
combination also is different from the same Substance, etc., ‘ Dravyatva- 
gunatva ’ is an indication ; Action-ness, ete., also should be under- 
stood.—27. 

Combination is one. 


Upaskéra.—Ho proves Unity : 
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qaRaa WOlIepIeei 


aed Tattvam, that-ness. One-ness. Unity. wat Bhavena, by Exis- 
once. 


28. The Unity (of Combination, is explained) by Existence. 


‘ Explained ’ is the complement. ‘ Tattvam,’ 4. e, Unity,‘ bhavena,’ 
i. e., by Existence, is explained. As one Existence everywhere induces 
the cognition of the existent, so one Combination everywhere induces 
the cognition of the combined. Moreover the inferential mark of Com- 
bination is not differentiated, nor is there any other particular mark. 
For, we do not find any particular mark,s.e., differentiating mark, of 
Combination, whereby we could recognise its diversity. For the very 
game reason, Combination is eternal ; for, as in the case of Existence, 
non-eternality cannot appropriately belong to it which is undifferen- 
tiated even in the difference of Space, Time, etc. 


Objection—If combination is nothing but this relation, then there 
may be disunion of threads and cloth, or of the cloth and its colour. 


Answer.—This cannot be, for in the absence of (previous) uncor- 
related existence, disunion is not possible. For, there is no unrelated 
existence or colour and that which possesses the colour, or of the parts 
and the whole, that there may be a disunion between them. 


Objection.—But their! uncorrelated existence may be brought to 
pass. 


Answer.—It cannot, for the effectuation is contravened by being 
never so experienced. 


The followers of Prabhdkara hold that Combination is manifold and 
also non-eternal. But this is not a reasonable view to take, for the 
intuition of “ Colour is destroyed,’ whereas it is the intuition of no 
body that the Combination of colour is destroyed. 


The view of the school of Nydya that Combination is perceptible to 
the sense is also not valid. Combination 1s snpersensuous, for being 
different from the Soul, it is at the same time in a state of being ur- 
combined, like the Mind, or like Time, etc.—28. 


Bhésya :—Combination is proved to be an attribute in the same 
way as is existence, and further, like existence, Combination also is 
produced by itself, t. e., does not depend upon any other Combiuation 
for its production. 


Here ends the second chapter in the seventh book of Sankara’s 
Commentary on the Vaigegika Aphorisms. 


a en gee 8 
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BOOK EIGHTH.—CHAPTER FIRST. 
Cognition explained by alluston to III. i. 2, 18. 


Upaskéra.—The order of enumeration was violated {n favour of the ouriosity of the 
disciples. The author now adopts the order of enumeration. Therein the examination of 
understanding is the subject of theleighth book. Understanding has been already mentiored 
for tho purpose of proof of the Soul. By recalling it, he says : 


FAY Ha STRATA NT 1 


geag Dravyesu, among substances. wT Jfiinam, knowledge. Cogni- 
tion. sqreqrmg Vyakhyatam, explained. 


1, Cognition (has been) explained among Substance.—310. 


By the term, “ Among substances,” the auther implies the third 
book, as the the container by the contained. The meaning is that 
cognition, jidnam, has been explained by the two aphorisms, namely, 
“The universal experience of the objects of the senses is the mark of 
(the existence of) an object different from the senses and their objects” 
(III. i. 2), and “ That (7. e., knowledge) which is produced from the 
contact of the soul, the sense, and the object, is other (than a false 
mari)’ (LIT. 1. 18). 


Now in the kindred system (z. e., the Nydya-Satram of Gautama), 
under the defination of understanding, there has been made a declara- 
tion of synonyms, namely, “ Understanding, Apprehension, Cognition, 
Intuition—these are synonyms,” (Nydyda-Sdiram, 1.1.15), for the pur- 
pose of demolishing the Sankhya doctrine. For the Sankhyas maintain 
a difference in meaning of the terms, Understanding, etc. Thus Prakriti, 
Matter, is the state of equilibrium of Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas, the 
principles of purity, passion and darkness, or the principles of illumina- 
tion, evolution, and involution, respectively. Prakrits is one, and one 
only, while Purusas, Spirits, are divided to infinity. They are seated 
in the cave (t.¢., retired, unaffected, indifferent spectators), eternal, 
immutable, and characterised, by eternal consciousness. They are 
called lame, as it is not their nature to undergo modification or trans- 
formation, while Prakriti is said to be blind, being stupid or insensate. 
When there arises in Prakritz a desire for fhe enjoyment of sensuous 
objects, or a desire to see the difference between Prakriti and Purusa, 
at that moment Prakriti is modified, or transforms, under the influence 
or osculation of Purusa. And its first transformations Buddhi, Under- 
standing, a particular form of the inner sense. Understanding it is 
that is called the principle of Afahat, the great one; accordingly it 
has been said, “ The great one evolves from Prakriti.’ And this under- 
standing is pure or stainless like a mirror. And that particular trans- 
formation of it, which takes the form of an object in such shapes as 
“Jt is a water-pot,” ‘It is a cloth,’ etc., through the channel of the 
external senses, is called cognition, jadnam, and faculty, vritti. Appre- 
hension, upalabdhi, is the same as a kind of abhimdna, egoity or self- 
cousciousness, in the form of “I know,’ which arises in consequence 
of the non-perception or non-apprehension of the distinctness or differ- 
ence of Purusa which is consciousness, by cognition present in transpa- 
rent or pure understanding. Pratyaya, Intuition, is that particular 
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transformation of understanding itself, which takes the form of 
pleasure, pain, etc., through the channel of the senses alone, in conse- 
quence of the contact of garland, sandalwood, and other objects of 
sense. Hence it is that cognition, pleasure, pain, desiré, aversion, 
volition, reminiscence, virtue, and vice are, all of them, particular 
transformations of understanding, and being present in Prakriti itself, 
in subtle forms or in minute proportions, appear and disappear, accord- 
ing to difference of circumstances ; while Purusa is as freo from 
adhesion or afhinity or attachment as a lotus-leaf, but casts its shadow 
in the understanding. This theory which the Sankhyas hold is thrown 
away by the proof indicated in the above declaration of (these terms as) 
synonyms. Thus,if the term, understanding, be derived in the instru- 
mental sense, v2z., as that by which a thing is undérstood, then it comes 
to be nothing else than the mind. Nor is the mind an object of percep- 
tion, whereas understanding is surely cognizable by perception in the 
form of “ funderstand.” | Nor are cognition, etc., the properties of the 
internal sense, inasinuch as they are proved to exist only as being the 
properties of an agent. For the manifestation of “J kuow,” “TI intuit,” 
“YT apprehend,” takes place as having community of substratum with 
I-ness or egoity. If they reply that this phenomenon is abhimdna or 
conceit, we rejoin that it cannot be so, since there is no obstruction to 
its being real. It cannot be contended that such obstruction is supplied 
by the very characteristic of the urusa as being seated in the cave,. 
that is to say, by its not being the receptacle of adventiticus properties 
or changes ; for, we would then reply that eternality is compatible 
with the nature of being the substratum of adventitious modes. For 
that which possesses a property and the property are not one and the 
saine reality, so that the production and destruction of the property 
should themselves be the production and destruction of the substratum 
of the property. Itis only he, then, who is conscious, that also under- 
stands, cognises, apprehends, and intuits. Hence the hypothesis of 
distinct entities (e. y., Soul and understanding) is not reasonable. This. 
is the point.—1. 


Soul, Mind, Ether, Time, Space Air and Ultimate Atoms are not 
(ordinarily) perceptible. 


Upaskéra.—This cognition, again, is two-fold, Vidyd, Science or true knowledge and. 
A-vidyd, Nescience or false knowledge. Vidyd is of four kinds, characterised by perception, 
inference, memory and testimony. «4-Vidyd also has four kinds characterised by doubt,. 
error or mistake, dream, an uncertainty or indecision or non-tinality. Among the above 
four kinds of true knowledge, that whieh is inferential, is not produced by the senses. Why 
this is so, is explained here. 


GAARA AAAIITAT USE et UN 


aa Tatra, therein, among substances. Beat Atma, soul. Was 
Manas, mind. @ Cha, and others, e.g., Ether, Time, Space, Air and 
Ultimate Atoms. wa@a A-pratyakse, non-perceptible, not objects of 
perception. 


2. Among Substances, the Soul, the Mind and other ara not 
objects of perception.—311. i 
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ae 


The word, soul, in the aphorism denotes the soul of another or one’s 
own soul. That even one’s own soul is not an object of perception, has 
been already declared, iuasmnch as the casual mental intuition of the 
I, aham, in one’s own soul, is repudiated by such intuitions “1 am 
fair,’ “ I am thin,” “I have long arms, etc. (where the I has reference 
to the body). The word, ‘‘cha,” extends the application of the predicate 
to the substances, namely, ether, time, space, air, and ultimate atoms. 
Sense-born cognition again is of two degrees, being that of the 
omniscient and that of the non-omniscient. That of the omniscient is the 
cognition of such and such complements of objects by means of the 
proximity or presentation (or reaching upto ordinarily supersensuous 
objects) characterised by virtue or merit springing from Yoga (1. e., 
inhibition of the activity of the internal organ, the mind, and con- 
sequent freedom of the all-pervading soul, in other words, the steadi- 
ness of the mindin the sonl. Videv. it. 16 above-) Thus ultimate 
atoms fall within its sphere, (or are objects of perception), being de- 
monstrable, nameable, and existent. ° 


Objectton.—Since there is no material or data of such cognition, 
how can this be the case ? Magnitude also is a cause of sense-percep- 
tion, but ultimate atoms do not possess magnitude. The possession of 
colour, again is the cause of visual perception, but sapce, etc., do 
not possess colour. How then can there be perception in these 
cases ? 


Answer.—The objection does not stand, for such omniscience is 
possible by means of the mind alone asan auxiliary to the virtue or 
merit born of Yoga, or by means of the eye and other senses under the 
favourable influence of such mind. For the virtue or merit produced 
by Yoga is of inconceivable efficacy, and does not stand in need of any 
other auxiliary. 


‘‘The man whose omniscience is the subject of controversy, is 
not omniscient, because he is aman like myself,’—such reasonings, 
however, are inapplicable, since they are void of argument which would 
render impossible the proposition of the other side (maintaining the 
existence of omniscience in the manin question), as is the case with 
the reasoning, “ A follower of Prabhékara (a writer of the Mimamsa 
school) is not versed in Mimims4, because he is a man like myself.” 


Perception of the non-omniscient, again, is two-fold, discrimina- 
tive and non-discriminative’ Discriminative cognition, according to 
Dharmakirli and Dinndga and others of the Bauddha school, is not 
certain knowledge or proof. Thus they argue: Such cognition owes 
its manifestation or apparent reality to connection with words. But 
the connection of an object with a word, a name, is not possible, that 
there should be such intuition, coloured with a name, as it were, as 
“ A water-pot,’ or “ A piece of cloth.” Nor is jdéti, the universal, 
really existent or objectively real, that the being distinguished with 
the possession of it should be apprehended in objects by the sense. Nor 
is possible connection of the existent characterised by itself with that 
which is non-existent. Nor is the non-existent within the cognizance 
of senses. Therefore, discrimination (Alochanam) is produced by the 
senses, and while in the process of being produced, and leading to 
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corresponding objects, by the power of the discrimination, discrimina- 
tive cognition is called p2rception and also proof. (To this the com- 
montator gives the reply.) Now, while discriminative cognition may 
be objectively unreal, because it owes its manifestation or apparent 
realify to connection with words, it may be at the same tine real, 
because it is the product of contact of sense and object. Hence 
it is doubtful that discriminative cognition is unreal. Moreover, the 
being distinguished with the possession of a name may very well be a 
possible object in visual cognition, its appearance in consciousess 
being possible form presentation by memory, as is the case with the 
perception “ Fragrant sandalwood.” Or, it may be, the being distin- 
guished withthe possession of a name does not come tolight in perceptual 
cognition, and there is only recollection of the name, which as soon as 
it is recollected serves tu distinguish its corresponding object, like the 
recollection of the counter-opposite in the case of the cognition of non- 
existence. Also it has been proved that jati, the universal or class, 
ect., are immanent in objects orentities, Hence, discriminative or 
modified cognition also is perception, inasmuch as it is produced from 
contact of senses and objects. 


Objectton.—Non-discriminative, or unmodified, cognition neither 
excites to activity, nor is an object of current use. What then is the 
proof of its existence ? 


Answer.—The proof is discriminative, or modified, cognition itself , 
for, this is a specialized cognition, or the cognition of a thing as pos- 
sessing, and being accordingly distinguished by, something else. Nor 
can it be produced without the cognition ofthat which is possessed and 
serves to distinguish or individualize, that is the distinctive element. 
For it has been ascertained above that the cause of specialized cogni- 
tion is cognition of that which serves to specialize, contact of sense 
and that which is going to be specialized, and :on-apprehension of 
non-connection of both.—2. 


Bhasya: Among substances, Self, Mind, and Ether are not objects 
of perception. ' 


Cognition, how produced. 


Upaskéra.—In order to clucidate how Coguition is produced, in what circumstances, and 
from what causes, he says : 


aaa Tacha: waster zt 


miaffed Jndna-nirddeée, in the differentiation of a particular cog- 
nition. safacafafafa: Jnana-nispatti-vidhib, mode or process of produc- 
tion of cognition. gm: Uktah, stated, described. 


3. The mode of the production of Cognition is being descri- 
bed, in connection with the differentiation of a particular Cognition. 
—312. 


- A cognition should be marked off or distinguished from other 
cognitions, in respect of the mode of its production, in respect of its 
subiect matter, and in respect of its property. Now, differentiation of 
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cognition having to be made, the process of the production of cognition 
is going to be described. This is the’ meaning. In ‘uktah,’ the past 
participle affix kta is used in the sense of incipient action.—3. 


Vivritt—What is the cause of cognition ? There being this expect- 
ancy, he says: 


‘ Jndna-nirddege,’ 7. e., in the third !book, where enunciation of 
cognition has been made. There too the process of the production of 
cognition has been described. The meaning is that the causes of cogni- 
tion have been mentioned in, the aphorism, “ That (z.e., knowledge) 
which is produced from the contact of the soul, the sense and the objec:. 
is other (than a false mark) ”’ (III.i. 18.) Thus, the soul is the combi 
native cause of cognition; conjunction of the soul and the mind is the 
non-combinative cause, and contact or contiguity of they object is the 
eficiont cause. This has been mentioned in that very aphorism. It 
shonld be observed that the causality of contact has beon stated under 
the topic of perception. 


Substance is the cause of cognition of Attributes and Actions. 


Upaskira.—He describes the mode of production (of cognition) : 


YUH ASST Wa waN ot SRA USI U 


| TWAHG Guna-karmmasn, Attributes and Actions. afaazg Sannikris- 
tesu, being in contact. wrfacga: Jfidna-nispatteh,/of the production of 
cognition. sq, dravyam, substance. Ita Karanam, cause. 


4. Substance is the cause of the production of cognition, 
-where Attributes and Actions are in contact (withythe senses).—313. 


Substance is the canse of the cognition which is produced in respect 
of attributes, e. g., colour, étc., and in respect of actions, e. g., throwing 
upwards, etc., Both of them are apprehended only in so far as they 
inhere in substances appropriate or perceptible to the senses. Hence 
it is the appropriateness or perceptibility of thesubstances which deter- 
mines their perceptibility. Itis by substance, moreover, that their 
contact with the senses is constituted, they being apprehended by means 
of their combination with the conjunct (z. e., Substance which is con- 
junct with the sense). Althogh there is apprehended the odour of dis- 
persed particles of champaka flower, and of portions of camphor, which 
aie all imperceptible, yet it is substance, imperceptible though it be,. 
which effects their contacts. Although perceptibility of substance is. 
not a requisite in the apprehexsion of sound, yet sound is apprehneded 
ouly as it is combined or inherent, therein and hence this itself is the 
requisite. If it be asked, why is made this supposition of contact which 
is invisible? we reply that the production of cognition, being 
an effect, necessitates the supposition of a cause. This is the import.—4. 


Snbstance ts the cause of cognition of Genus and Species also. 


Upaskéra.—He describes another mode of the produotion of knowledge : 
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oe 


aaraagey aanraagannaraa Ta AA UST 


araraqfa ig Simanya-vigesesu, in gonera and species. QTarqagymala 
SamAnya-visesa-abhavat, in consequence of the non-existence of genus 
and species. aa: Tatah, thence, from substrata. yq Eva, alone. Wa 
Janam, cognition. : 


_ 9. In consequence ofithe non-existence of Genus and Species 
in genera and species, cognition (of them) is due to that alone.—314, 


Existence is the (summum) genus, its species are substanceness 
attribute-ness and action-ness. These again are genera, and their 
Species are earth-ness, etc., colour-ness, etc., throwing-upward-ness 
etc. Amung these, omuisensuous cognition of the genera inhering in 
substance is due to that only, that is, due only to appropriate or per- 
ceptible, particular substratum, and also to combination with the 
conjunct, combination with the combined with the conjunct, and com- 
bination with the combined, all these combinations being related to 
that substratum. Omnisensuous cognition, again, is produced, in the 
case of attribute, from combination with the combined with the 
conjunct; in the case of sound-ness, ka-ness, etc., from combination with 
the combined ; in the case of existence, from combination with the 
conjunct, from combination with the combined with the conjunct, and 
from combination with the combined. In the case of attribute, the 
proximity or contiguity which is the condition of perceptibility, is not 


constituted by combination with the conjunct, or combination. 


It may be objected: ‘Tatah, eva,’ t.e., from contact with or 
contiguity to their substrata alone—such delimitation or exclusion is 
not valid. Because in genus and in species also there do exist other 
genus and species. Contact with, or contiguity to, them also is a cause 
of cognition. In anticipation of this objection, he says, ‘In consequence 
of the non-existence of genus and species.’ For genus and species do 
not exist in genus and species, since that would entail infinite regres- 
sion. The intuition of their mutual distinctions arises from their own 
forms or natures alone, or inthis way, for instance, that the genus, 
bovine-uess, is cugniscd from the distinctness of the upéddht, adjunct or 
external condition, characterised by being present-in-all-bovine ar i- 
mials ; while being absent from other than bovine animials. Similarly 
with regard to pot-ness, etc., also.—o. 


‘iGlenus and Species are causes of cognition of Substance, Attribute 
i . 
co . 
& and Action. 
“aryl 
ee 
Upaskara.—lt may be asked: As, in consequence of the non-existence of gopus and 
species, cognition of genus and, species is absolutely independent of them, is it ‘likewise 
absolutely independent of them in \the case of substance, attribute and action also? He 
says, No: ¢ : 4 


aay FeMTHAG UST eT Re 
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arareaaraaa Saminya-visesa-apeksam, dependent upon genus and 
species. FeDUCE taatct Dravya-guna-karminnasu, in respect of substance, 
attribute and action. . 


6. (Cognition which is produced) in respect of Substance, 
Attributes and Action, (is) dependent upon genus and species. 
—315, 


‘¢ Cognition is produced ”’—this is the subject in discourse. In 
respect of substance, attribute and action,there is no doubt cognition 
specialized with the content of substance-ness, attribute-ness and 
action-ness. Such specialized cognition, again, cannot be produced 
without the contact of the subject specified, that which serves to 
specify, andthe seuse. Hence dependence upon genus and species is 
there necessary. For there issuch specialized cognition as “ This is 
substance,’ “ This is attribute,” “This is action.” This is the 
import.—6. 


Substance, Attiribute and Action are causes of cognition of Substance. 


Upaskéra,—lIs, then, in the case of substance also, cognition dependent only upon genus 
and species ? To remove this curiosity, he says : 


Fst TOTMUFFAIAT WTI eto 


gsq Dravye ,in substance. geqnmaralqag Dravya-guna-karmma- 
apeksam, dependent upon substance, attribute and action. 


7. (Cognition), in the case of Substance, (is) dependent upon 
Substance, Attribute and Action.—316. 


“ Cognition is produced’’—this is the subject in discourse. “ A 
white cow, possessing a bell, 1s going,’’—this is a cognition. Here subs- 
tance, the bell, is the distinction or that which serves to specify ; ‘white’ 
denotes an attribute ;‘ is going’ denotes action. Thus in specialized 
cognition or intuition of a thing distinguished with the possession of 
something else, there cannot be non-apprehension of the distinction or 
that which serves to specify, nor can such specialized intuition take 
place without relation to that which serves to specify. Hence in the 
cognition of substance there is dependence upon substance, attribute 
and action. Such is the import.—7. 


Attribute and Action are not causes of cognition of Attribute 
and Action. 


Upaskéra.—Is there, then, dependence upon attribute and action, also in the case of 
attribute and action ? He says, No: 


aH AG WHATS TUATHT a Aatusiicn 


mag Guna-karmmasu, attributes and actions. qm Guna- 

kArimma-abhavat, in consequence of the non-existence of attribute and 

action. quyaeettat Guna-karmma-apekgain, dependent upon attribute and 
ction. 4 Na, not. ffaq Vidyate, exists. 
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8. (Cognition), dependent upon Attribute and Action, does 
not exist in the case of Attributes and Actioi.s, inasmuch as Attri- 
bute and Action do not exist in Attribute and Action.—317. 


“ Cognition is the complement of the aphorism. Since there is. 
no cognition of attribute as distinguished with the possession of an- 
other attribute, and since there is no cognition of action as dis- 
tinguished with the possession of another action, there is no cognition 
thereof, which is dependent upon attribnte and action. For there 
exists no attribute in an attribute nor action in actions, whereby they 
might appear as distinctions in them. This is the import.—&. 


Combination (as well as Attribute) is a cr use of Cognition. 


Upaskéra.—Lest it might be asked that since there is manifestation of attribute and 
action (in the cognitions thereof), why there should not be dependence upon attribute and 
action in the cognition of attribute andin the cognition of action, so he begins another 
topio in reply to that : 


aaalaa: Geaegaagera waa geet wa Ber 
PUTA USER N 


‘gant: Samavayinah, of that in which combination exists, the 
substratum. aera Svaityat, from whiteness. uaz: Svaitya-buddheh, 
from cognition of whiteness. 4 Cha, and. »3% Sveto, in a white object. 
qfz: Buddhib, cognition, @ Te, they. yw Hte, those. wreqaiwaya Karyya- 
karana-bhite, related as effect and cause. 


9. The cognition, (‘ It is white’) in respect of a white object, 
(results) from whiteness of the substance in which combination of 
whiteness exists, and from the cognition of whiteness. These two, 
(cognition of white object, and cognition of whiteness), are related 
as effect and cause.—318. 


By using the term ‘Samavayinah’ he states the causality of relation. 
Thus, inasmuch as combination of attribute does not exist in attribute, 
and inasmuch as combination of action does not exist in action, in 
their respective cognitions there is no dependence upon attribute aud 
action as distinguishing marks or qualifications ; but there does exist 
dependence upon attribute and action as subject-matter or objects of 
cognition. This being so, it is stated that in the case of such intuitions 
as “ A white conch shell,’ the combination of whiteness, the attribute 
whiteness, and the cognition of whiteness as a distinction or that which 
serves to specify, are the causes. So that relation with the distinction, 
the distinction, ‘and cognition of them are the causes of specialized 
perceptual cognition. Hereby is proved all that has been stated 
before.—9. 


_ Bhasya.—reads VIII.i.g as two aphorisms, viz., Samavdyinah. 
Svaitydchchhatiya buddheécha svete buddhih, and Ta ete karyakdrana- 
bhate. 


Yo ee ee 
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Exception to the above. In the case of Substances, Cognition ts not 
a cause of cognition. | 


Upaskéra.—It may be objected. Asin the caso of ‘* possessing a hell,” cognition of 
substance (e. g., the cow possessing the bell) is dependent upon substance (e. g., the bell), so 
also in the case of (tho serial cognitions of) ‘‘ It isa pillar,” Itis a jar,’ etc., where the 
the cognition does not embrace another substance asa distinction, cognition of (tho first) 
substance, (the pillar), is the cause (of the cognition of the second substance, jar), 
(and so oz). Thus nowhere can there he cognition of substance in the first instance 


or at first hand. 


FSATMAATHNTT WS 1s 1 ko u 


gay Dravyesu, in substances. afracacera: An-itara-itara-karanaih, 


not causes, one of another. 


10. In the case of Substances, (cognitions are) not causes of 
one another.—319. 


Accoodingly he says. 


“ Cognitions ”’ is the complement of the aphorism. Cognition of 
the jar, even though it takes place immediately after the cognition of 
the pillar, is yet not the effect of the cognition of the pillar, inasmuch 
as the pillar cannot properly be the distinction of, or that which serves 
to specify, by being containediin, the jar.—10. 


Lhe exception explained. 


Upaskdra.—It may be urged that the sequence of the cognitions of the water-pot, the 
cloth, etc., is observed, and that that sequence is due only to the relation of effect and 
cause. Soho says : 


PUTA BUHAY Terelagetat aA a 
Sg HAAATT WSLS 1 Ve 


HAUT TANT Karana-ayaugapadyat, ifrom non-simultaneity of 
causes. HTtynata Kirana-Kramat, from succession of canses. @ Cha, 
and. qzqziftaemt Ghata-pata-ddi-buddhinim of the cognitions of the 


water-pot, the cloth, etc. #4: Kramah, succession. # Na, not. Ee ccicice 
Hetu-phala-bhavat, in consequence of the relation of cause and effect. 


11. The sequence of the cognition of the water-pot, the cloth, 
etc., (results) from the sequence of their causes, due to the non- 
simultaneity of the causes, and not in consequence of the relation 
of cause and effect (amongs the cognitions.) —320. 


The sequence of the cognitions of the water-pot, the cloth, ete., is 
dependent upon the sequence of their causes, and not dependent upon 
the relation of cause and effect. If it be asked, where the sequence of 
causes itself comes from, so he says, ‘ from the non-simultaneity of the 
causes. Simultaneity of cognitions has been denied or disproved. 
Hence there is not simultaneity also of diverse causes of cognition, If, 
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ne 


en the other hand, there wore simultaneity of causes, it would entail 
simultaneity also of effect, and thus the argument that non-production 
of simultaneeus cognitions is the mark of the existence of the mind, 
would be shattered. This is the import.—11. 


Here ends the first chapter of the eighth book in the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the Vaisesika Aphorisms. 


Vivriti.—The sequence or order, in the form of antecedence and 
subsequence, of the cognitions of the water-pot, cloth, etc., arises, not 
from the relation of cause and effect amongst them, but from the order, 
or the antecedence and subsequence, of the contacts, etc., of the water- 
pot, cloth, etc., (with the senses), which contacts are the causes of those 
cognitions. The word ‘ cha,’ and, implies the addition of non-simul- 
taneity which is not mentioned here, and this word is to be construed 
after the word sequence or order. The meaning, therefore, is this that 
the non-simultaneity of the cognitions of the water-pot, cloth, etc., 1s 
due to the non-simultaneity of their causes, e. g., contacts with senses, 
etc. Where, however, simultaneity of the contacts, otc., of the water-pot 
aud the cloth exists, there is simultaneously produced'a collective cogni- 
tion of all the objects in contact with the senses for the time being. 
Hence it is also to be understood that simultaneity of effects follows 
from simultaneity of causes,, and non-sequence of effects from non- 
sequence of causes. 


Understanding or Intelligence, buddhi, is primarily divided into 
presentation, anubhati, and representation, smfiti. Presentation, 
according to the doctrine of Kanada, is again two-fold, being divided 
into perception pratyaksa and inference, anwmdna. Perception is of 
six kinds, as derived from smelling, etc., (t. e., from the five external, 
and the internal, senses) ; and is two-fold, as discirminative, savikal- | 
paka, and non-discriminative, nervikalpaka ; and two-fold, as ordinary 
or popular, laukika, and super-ordinary or hyper-popular, alaukika. 
Inference, again, is three-fold, as produced by illation from only positive 
conditions, kevala-anvayi, or purely agreemental ; from only negative 
conditions kevala-vyatireki or differential; and from both positive and 
negative conditions Sdmdnyato-drista, or inference from commonly 
observed marks. For example,“ This is expressible by words, inas- 
much as it is knowable,” etc., are illations from purely positive condi- 
tion (or by Mill’s method of agreement). ‘“ Earth differs from other 
substances, inasmuch as it is possessed of odour,” and the like are illa- 
tions from purely negative conditions, (or by Mill’s method of differ- 
ence) ; and “ The mountain is fiery, inasmuch as it smokes,” and the 
like are illations from both positive and negative conditions (or by 
Mill’s method of agreement and difference.) Representation, reproduc- 
tion or memcry, on the other hand, is uniform, dependent on that form 
of Samskdra which is called Bhavana or permanent mental impression, 
having the same form as the original presentation and dependent upon 
certain cognition in which inattention played no part. In another 
point of view also, understanding is two-fold, science or correct know- 
ledge, pramd, and nescience or incorrect knowledge, apramd. Science 
is cognition | a certain form of that which has that form. Nescience 
is cognition in - certain form of that in which there is non-existence. 
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of that form. Understanding or Intelligence is also two-fold accord- 
ingly as it is divided into doubt, samsaya, and certitude, nigchaya. 
Doubt is a cognition whereof the form is (mutually) repugnant exis- 
tence and non-existence in one and the same object; certitudein regard 
to a thing is cognition in the form thereof, and not in the form of the 
non-existence thereof. In this doctrine, in the case of cognition of 
similarity, and in that of knowledge of terms, an inference takes place 
by the production of a judgment respecting the inferential mark, 
subsequently thereto. Evidence or proof, pramdna, is of two kinds, 
percepticn and inference ; and science is exact experience or correct 
presentation or presentation in accordance with reality. Tnis will be 
explained by the author of the aphorisms himself in the sequel. 


! 
% 
| 
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BOOK EIGHTH.—CHAPTER SECOND. 
Cognition of a doubly specialized nature, illustrated. 


Upaskéra,.—Having described the mode of production of perceptual cognition, both 
discriminative and non-discriminative, now the author, with a view to deseribe the per- 


ception of (a donbly specialized nature, or) the being specialized in the specialized, gives a 
, few examples: 


aarag aat ea wistdafata gaxrag ust zien 


aqq Ayam this. wa: Egah that. ear Tvaya, by you. «a Kritam, 
done. Way Bhojaya, feed gaq Enam, him. gf Iti, such. gaqrqqaag Buddhi- 
apeksam, dependent uponunderstanding or cognition. 


1. ‘ This,’ ‘ That,’ ‘ Done by you,’ ‘ Feed him’—such (cogni- 
tions are) dependent upon Understanding.—321. 


The cognition, ‘this,’ arises in respect of an object which is near, 
and, ‘that,’ in respect of an object which is dista it. ‘By you’—sneh 
coguition, colouved with the characteristic of being an agent, presup- 
poses or depends upon the cognition that he 18 independent in the 
action. The cognition of the act, namely, ‘done,’ de; ends npon the 
eogrition that it is the subject of the operation of the instrument of 
action. The cognition, ‘feed,’ depends upon the cogiition that he is 
the agent in the act of feeding, and also the employer of the instru- 
ment. The cognition, ‘hin, depends upon the cognition that he is the 
subject of the operation or relation of the fed and the feeder. Similar 
other instances of cognition, dependent upon cognition, shonld be 
understood.— 


Dependence of cognition upow coguition,explained. 


Upaskira.—He says that this (i.e., dependence of cognition u 
as proved by induction from agreement and difference: 


ERY AAPA WS h 


gzq Drisiesu, in the case of objects seen. atta Bhavat, from their 
ive ] 

existence or appearance. BISqY A-dristesu, in the casc of objects unseen. 
aarata Abhavat, from their non-existence or non-appearance. 


pon cognition in some cases) 


2. (Such cognitions depend upon previous other cognitions), 
inasmuch as they appear in respect of objects seen, and do not 
appear in respect of objects unseen.—322. 


When the contigzous object of the cognition ‘This,’ the object, 
though distant yet presented in consciousness, of tho cognition ‘That,’ 
the object, ve. the contiguous agent, of the cognition ‘By you;’ the 
object, t.¢., the action, of the cognition ‘done,’ the object, ie., the em- 
ployer and the employed, of the cognition ‘Feed; the object, 7. ¢., the 
occupation of both of them, of the cognition ‘Him;’—when these objects 
come into contact with the senses, then such cognition is produced. 
Whereas with reference to unseen objects these cognitions do not 
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= 2 aad I 


appear. Hence this (i.e, the dependence of cognition upon cognition 
can be inferred from agreement and difference. This is the mean- 
ing-—2. 


Substance, Attribute and Action are called artha or object. 


Upaskira.—He now begins another topic : 


wa gt RsTMUHAT WS TRIN 


ga: Arthah object. fa Iti, such. AEN aA Drayya-guna-karm- 
masu, in respect of substance, attribute, and action. 


3. 4 Pie Vaisesikas apply) the term, object, to Substance, 
Attribute and Action.—323. 


Oi these, ¢. e., Substance, Attribute and Action, the characteristic 
of being sought after or apprehended (by the senses) or objectified in 
such and such ways. has been stated. Hence, ‘(It is) an object,’—such 
is the terminology of the Vaisegika thinkers with regard to ‘hem, inas- 
much as as they are presented by the term, object. Accordingly it has 
been said by Professor Prasastadeva, “The characteristic of being 
denoted by the term, object, belongs to the three.”—3. 


IV. ti. 2, re-called. 


Upuskéra,—He introduces another topic. 


gay Gana waa wie ti 


gvaq, Dravyesu, under substances. Garand. Paficha-Atmakatvam, 
penta-subsiantiality, the characteristic of being a compound of five 
substances. malig Pratisiddhat, denied, contravened. 


4, In (the topic dealing with the ascertainment of) Substances, 
(the theory) that bodies, etc., are a compound of five elements, has 
been refuted.—324. 


‘Under substances’—the term indicates the topic of the determina- 
tion of the predicable, substance. By the aphorism (IV. ii. 2, supra)”, 
“Of things perceptible and imperceptible, etc.,” the penta-substantiality 
of the body, etc., that is to say, (the theory, that they are compounds 
of five elements, ‘pratisiddham,’ has been refuted. As a variety of 
coustituent causes does not belong to the body, so also it does not belong 
to the senses of smell, etc., which are going to be described, It, there- 
fore, becomes proved that the senses are uniformly percipieut of their 
corresponding attributes. This is the import.—4. 


The Sense of Smell 1s constituted by the element of Earth. 
Upaskira.—He states the proposition for which the topic was begun : 


VASA Wat Tags TH WS TRIN 
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waeata Bhiyastvat, by reason of preponderance or predominance. 
araqratq Gandha-vatvat, by reason of possession of smell. q Cha, and. 
grat Prithivi; earth. qeamy Gandha-jfiane, in (the constitution of) that 
by which smell is perceived, i. ¢., the olfactory sense. safa: Prakritih, 
matter, material cause, essence. 


5. Byreason of (its) predominance, and of possession of 
Smell, Earth is the material cause of the olfactory sense.—3235. 


That by which smell is cugnised, is ‘ gandha-jfidnath,’ that is, the 
olfactory sense. Therein ‘ prithivi,’ Earth, alone is‘ prakritih,’ the 
material cause. It may be asked, why is it so? Accordingly he says 
‘ gandha-vatvat ;? for it has been said already that that which possesses 
smell cannot be originated by that which isjvoid of smell. The posses- 
sion of smell (by the olfactory sense) or its odorousness is proved from 
the rule or well-known uniformity of: uature that the external senses 
themselves possess attributes similar in kind to those which are appre- 
hensible by them. Ifit be urged, how then can there be such unifor- 
mity that the characteristic of being the revealer of smell does not 
belong to the other members of the body but only tothe olfactory sense- 
organ, even when terrene-ness belongs to all ofthem without distinction ? 
So he says ‘ bhfiiyastvat.’ It is the being constituted or vriginated by 
terrene particles uninfluenced by other substances, which is called 
‘bhdyastvam,’‘ predominance.’ This, ‘ bhiyastvam,’ is a technical 
term, and has been so used in the kindred system (7. e., the Nydya- 
Sttram) also.—5. 


Similarly the Senses of Taste, Colour and Touch are respectively 


constituted by the Hlements of Water, Fire and Air. 


Upaskira.—He extends the argument to the other senses : 


questa Tawar Wt 1k 


aut Tatha, in like manner. ary: Apah, waters. aa: Teiah, fire apz: 
Vayuh, air. a Cha, and. THE TEAM TNT Rasa-ripa-sparsa-avigesit be- 
cause of the non-difference of taste, colour and tonch. 


6. In like manner, Water, Fire and Air (are the material 
causes of the sense-organs of Taste, Colourand Touch), inasmuch 
as there is no difference in the Taste, Colour and Touch (which they 
respectively possess, from what they respectively apprehend).—326. 


‘The material causes of the organs of the tongue, the eye, and the 
skin’—this is the complement of the aphorism. Water, etc., are then 
respectively the material causes of the tongue, etc., inasmuch as the 
latter respectively apprehend the objects with which they are uniformly 
related. Here too it is ‘ bhiyastvam,’ ‘ predominance,’ which governs 
the uniformity (that the characteristics of being the revealer of taste, 
etc.; belong respectively to the tongue, etc.). It has-been declared that 


~ 
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it is the rule or uniformity that the tongue, etc., possess particular 
attributes of the same kind as are apprehensible by them, that is the 
proof of the possession of taste, etc., by the tongue, etc. Likewise the 
organ of hearing 1s only a portion or division of Ether confined within 
the hollow of the ear and favourably influenced by particular adristam 
or destiny.—6. 

Here ends the second chpater of the eighth book in the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the Vaigesika Aphorisms. 


—~/1\\> al 
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BOOK NINTH.—CHAPTER FIRST. 
Perception, e. g., of antecedent non-existence is produced by other means 
than congunction or combination. 


Upaskéva.—Atter the determination of popular or ordinary perception produced 
from contact or contiguity in the form of either conjunction or combination, the author 
begins the ninth book of whieh the object is to demonstrate ordinary or popular and super- 
ordinary or hyper-popular perception produced from proximity or presentation due to other 


FearTeIS VATA APTAT WELL UN 


faaamsqazapmag Kriva-guna-vyapadega-abhavat, in consequence of 
i] 
the non-existence of application or predication of action and attribute. 
gt prak, prior, antecedently. waq A-sat, non-existent. 


1. In consequence of the non-application of Action ard 
Attribute (to it), (an effect is) non-existent prior (to its produtcion.) 


‘An effect, —such is the complement of the aphorism. ‘Prak,’ 7. e., 
prior to the production of the effect, ‘an effect,’ e. y., a water-pot, cloth, 
etc., ‘a-sat,’ (0. e., non-existent), that is to say, the counter-opposite or 
contradictory of the contemporaneous non-existeuce of its own pro- 
ducer. Here the reason is the impossibility of the application of action 
and attribute. If the effect, e. y.,a water-pot, etc., were really existent 
during that time also, then it would be affirmed to possess action and 
attribute. Asin the case of a water-pot already produced reference 
can be made to it in such forms as “The water-pot is at rest,” “The 
water-pot is in motion,” “The water-pot is seen to possess colour,” etc., 
there can be no reference made to it in like manner also prior to its 
production. It is therefore inferred that the water-pot is during that 
time, non-existent, And this, antecedent non-existence; in such cases 
as while straws are in the course of weaving or threads in the course 
of joining, or when clay is placed on the potter’s wheel, while the 
activity of the potter, etc., is yet going on, is the universally experien- 
ced perceptual cognition that there will be in that place a mat, or a 
piece of cloth, or a water-pot, inasmuch as such cognition takes place 
as soon as the eyes are opened. Here proximity or presentation con- 
stituted either by conjunction or by combination cannot be the cause 
of the cognition. Hence proximity or presentation in which the thing 
in itself or the qualification or distinction of that which is connected 
with the sense, (indriya samboddha vigeganata) is here the necessary 
condition of perception. It cannot be said that in this explanation 
there is mutual dependence (of cause and effect) in as much as the 
distinction of antecedent non-existence being existent, there is percep- 
tion of it and the perception being existent, there exists the distinction 
for the characteristic of being the distinction is here really the proper: 
or essential form of both the cause and the effect and it is capable of 
producing perception in which both are mutually involved and that is 
really existent even prior to the perception so it has been declared in 
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the Nydya-Vartika, “In the case of combinaticn as well as if Non-exis- 
tence, the relation of visesna that which serves to specify and wisesya 
that which is specified, (is the proximity between the sense and the 
object).” 


This same antecedent non-existence is productive of its counter- 
opposite (that is, the object not yet existent). For when a water-pot 
is produced, it is not produced just at that very moment. Even though 
the other (partial) causes existed at the time, the imperfectuess of the 
cause, being pursued, should pursue only the imperfectness consisting 
of the antecedeut non-existence of the water-pot itself. If it be 
objected that the (autecedently non-existent) water-pot itself would 
then be an impediment to its own production; our reply is that since, 
by its non-existence at the time, it constitutes the absence of impedi- 
ment, its causality should not be thrown away. Noc can it be objected 
that the water-pot itself constituting the non-existence of its antecedent 
non-existe.ice, it would follow that its antecedent non-existeuce will 
again appear whea the water-pot is destroyed; for, the destruction of 
the water-pot also is repugnant to its antecedent non-existence, so 
that there can be no appearance of a contradictory also during the 
existence of another contradictory. [or the contradiction between 
them is not merely spatial, so that they might be simultaneous like (the 
geuera of) bovine-ness and horse-ness. ‘he contradiction is temporal 
also, aud therefore how cau they be existent at one and the same 
time?—l. 


Note—In this aud the few following aphorisms, the author deals with the topic of 
non-existence. Now, non-existence is primarily divided into two kinds, samsarga-abhdva 
and anyonya-abatva, dnyonya-abhivea or reciprocal non-existence is characterised as non- 
existence of which ithe counter-upposite (é.¢., the object non-existent) is determined by 
the relation of identity; ia other words, it is equivalent to absence of identity, that is, 
difference. Samsarga-abhdva or relational non-sxistence is non-existence other than 
reciprocal non-existence, and it is sub-divided as antecedent, consequent, and absolute 
non-existences. 


Dhasya.—Non-Existence is not the seventh predicable inasmuch as 
absolute non-existence, e. y., a castle in the air, is not a predicable at 
all, while non-existence of the existent, in the forms of non-production, 
destruction, and absence of identity, cannot exceed the number of 
the six-predicables. 


Consequent non-existence also is proved by perception and inference. 


Upaskéra.—He states that another (form of) non-existence is established by the force 
of cognition, 


ATA WIV UTA 


Gq Sat, existent. Wag A-sat, non-existent. 
2. The existent (becomes) non-existent.—328. 


As the non-existence of the effect, prior to the operation of the 
cause, is proved by perception and inference, so is it proved by percep- 
tion and inference, after the operation of a club, etc., which destroys 
it, that a really existent effect, e.g.,a water-pot, etc.,is now non- 
existent. And this same non-existence is commonly described ag 
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annihilation or destruction (or consequent or emergent non-existence.) 
For there arise such cognitions as that the water-pot is now destroyed, 
annihilated, that the letter ga which was heard before, no longer exists, 
etc. This is the import.—2. 


The existent is a different thing from the non-existent, so that 


after annihilation there can be no continuation of existence. 


Upaskéra.—It may be objected: lt is the same water-pot that under a particular 
condition gives rise to the idea, or conventional use, of annihilation ; and not that the 
annihilation of the water-pot is different from the water-pot : 


Hea: HAMTSAT TATA WUT A 


saa: A-satah, from the non-existent. PRATT TIE TTATATT, Kraiyd-guna- 
vyapadeSa-abhavat, in consequence of the non-existence of reference 
by, or predication of, action and attribute. waj-acgq Artha-antaram, 
a different object. 


3. (The existent is) a different object (from the non-existent), 
inasmuch as Action and Attribute cannot be predicated of the non- 
existent. —329. 


Accordingly he says: 


“The existent ’—such is the complement of the aphorism. The 
existent is a different object from ‘the non-existent. If it be asked, 
How ? So he says, ‘kriyd-guna-vyapadefa-abhaviat.’ For there can 
be no such predication, during the period of annihilation also, as 
“ The water-pot remains,’ “ The water-pot exists at this moment,’ 
“The water-pot possesses colour,” “ Bring the water-pot,’ etc. In 
consequence of this difference, therefore, the existent is a different 
thing from the non-existent.—3. 


Bhaégya.—Whatrver is non-existent prior to its apperance as am 
effect, is non-existent only by the nature of an effect, but is really 
existent at the time by the nature of a cause, and that, therefore, it is 
essentially different from absolute non-existences. 


Reciprocal non.existence or absence of identity, explained. 


Upaskdra,—Antecedent and consequent non-existences being proved, the p resent 
aphorism is laid down with the purpose of ; roving mutual or reciprocal non-sxistence : 


aMa_ uel sry u 


aq Sat, the existent. @ Cha, and, also. seq A-sat, non-existent. 
4, The existent also is non-existent.—330. 


Where.a really existent water-pot etc., are spoken of as being non- 
gutistent, there non-existence of identity is perceived. For there arise 
~ 2? 


« PheQoguitiors “ The horse is non-existent by the nature of the cow, 
v is non-existent by the nature of the horse,” “ A piece of cloth 
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is non-existent by the nature of a water-pot,” “A piece of cloth is a not- 
water-pot,” “A cow is a not-horse,” “ A horse is a not-cow,” etc. Now, 
‘“ A cow possesses reciprocal non-existence with a horse,” “ A water- 
pot possesses reciprocal non-existence with a piece of cloth,’—it is this 
reciprocal non-existence, otherwise called absence of identity, that 
appears inthe above cognitions. Here identity is that which de- 
termines the counter-oppositeness or contrariety (of absence of 
identity). And this (reciprocal) non-existence has the same substratum 
or denotation or extension as its counter-opposite (4. e., identity); for 
there is such cognition as that the water-pot is not the ground (on 
which it lies). It is also eternal, for it is impossible that there should 
be at any time identity between a water-pot and a piece of cloth.—4. 


In addition to antecedent, consequent, and reciprocal, non-existence, 
there ts absolute non-existence. 


Upaskdra.—Now he describes the fourth (kind of) non-existence called absolute 


non-existence. 
qearqaadadetadg WEI LIU 


yq Yat, that, which. @q Cha, and. weqq Anyat, different. aq 
A-sat, non-existent. qa: Atah, from these, 2. e., antecedent, consequent, 
and reciprocal, non-existents. aq Tat, that. qaq A-sat, non-existent. 


5. And that which is a different non-existent from these, is 
(absolutely) non-existent.—331. 


‘ Atah,’ from the three forementioned non-existences, ‘yat anyat 
a-sat tat a-sat,’ (that which is a different non-existent is non-existent) 
tv. ¢., that 1s absolute non-existence. The word ‘a-sat’ (non-existent) is 
in both the places used in a substantive sense. Of these, one ‘a-sat,’ 
is the subject and the other ‘ a-sat’ isthe predicate in apposition with 
the subject. The meaning of the aphorism, therefore, comes to be this 
that non-existence which is different from the three fore-mentioned non- 
existences, 1s absolute non-existence. Amongst these, antecedent non- 
existence is limited in the future or at the end, consequent non- 
existenee is limited in the past or at the beginning, and reciprocal 
non-existence has the sainme substratum or extension as its counter- 
opposite ; but absolute non-existence differs from all the three. Hence 
it 1s the fourth (kind of) non-existence.—5. 


Vieriti.—There are three things repugnantto absolute non-existence, 
viz., the counter-oppcsite or the object non-existent, its antecedent non- 
existenee, and its consequent non-existence. The ancients teach that the 
cognitions that dark colour does,not exist (after baking) in a red water- 
pot, and that red colour does not exist (before baking) in a dark water-pot, 
are conversant about consequent and antecedent non-existences, but not 
absolute non-existence. The moderns, on the other hand, maintain that. 
consequent and antecedent non-existences are not repugnant to absolute 
non-existence and hence that there certainly is absolute non-existence 
also by reference to annihilation, production, ete. They hold that when 
a water-pot, etc., previously removed, are brought back toa place, 
there is no cognition of the absolute non-existence of the water-pot, so 
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long as the water-pot exists, inasmuch as the time during which the 
water-pot is existent does not constitute connection with non-existence. 
Some, again, teach that when there has formerly stood in any placea 
water-pot, and this has been removed and brought back again, there 
arises in this case cognition of a fourth kind of non-existence under 
the aspect of connection (Samsarga-abhdva), called temporary non- 
existence, and not of absolute non-existence. 


Causes of the perception consequent non-existence. 


Upaskdra,—He now begins another section and therein states the causes of the perception 
of consequent non-existence : 


WA qaIAMAa Treas 
TIAA WET LTE 


waq A-sat, non-existent. eff Iti, such. yaumarnata Bhita-pratyaksa- 
abhavat, because of the non-existence of the perception of a past object. 
yaend: Bhiita-smriteh, because of the recollection of a past object. 
faataseaag Virodhi-pratyaksa-vat, similar to the perception of the 
contradictory or opposite. 


6. “(It isy non-existent ”—such (perceptual cognition) is similar 
to the perception of the counter-opposite (of non-existence), because 
(in both cases) there is non-existence of the perception of that which 
is past and gone, and there is recollection of the past.--332. 


‘ A-sat iti’? ; By the word, ‘ iti,’ he indicates cognition in the form 
of perception. Thereby (it is obtained that) there is such percoptual 
cognition as “ The water-pot is non-existent,” “ The water-pot has, 
been destroyed,” “The water-pot is now in a state of annihilation.” 
An example of this cognition is given by ‘ virodhi-pratyakgsa-vat * ; as 
there is clear perception of the counter-opposite (of existence) ¢.g., a 
water-pot, etc., so there is of its annihilation or consequent non-exis- 
tence also. The reason of this stated as ‘bhita-pratyakga-abhavat,’ which 
means, because there is non-existence of the perception of ‘ bhita,’ v. e., 
a water-pot, etc., which having been first produced have been subse- 
quently destroyed. Hereby the non-apprehension of the (once) appre- 
hensible is stated. There, again, the following argument is confirma- 
tory (of the perceptual cognition): If there were a water-pot here, 
it would be seen, as the place is seen ; but it is not visible ; therefore 
there is none. He mentions another auxiliary cause: ‘ bhita-smriteh,’ 
which means, because there is recollection of the counter-opposite, e. y., 
a water-pot, etc., which is past and gone. Hereby recollection of the 
counter-opposite is stated.—6. 


Vivriti.—The four kinds of non-existence being explained, the per- 
ception of consequent non-existence is explained. 


‘ A-gat, iti,’ “ The water-pot is non-existent,” The water-pot is 
destroyed,” “ The water-pot is ennihilated,’’—such perception, ‘virodhi- 
pratyaksavat,’ is similar to the perception of the water-pot which is the 
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counter-opposite (of its non-existence), that is to say, is proved by 
sense-experience and produced from the ordinary or popularly under- 
stood contact (of sense and object). Between them there is, however, 
this difference that the perception of the counter-opposite is produced 
from the conjunction of the eye, etc’, (with their objects), while the per- 
ception of consequent non-existence is produced from there being a 
modification or qualification (e, g., non-existence of water-pot in 
(“place possessing non-existence of water-pot’) conjoint with the eye, 
atc. He mentions another point of difference, viz., ‘ bhita-pratyaksa- 
abhavat.? The meaning is that perception of consequent non-existence 
is produced from a cause in the form of the non-apprehension of the 
apprehensible consequent on the non-existence of the perception of the 
past, 4. e., the counter-opposite, e. g., the water-pot, etc., and also from 
the recollection of the past water-pot etc.,in other words, from cogni- 
tion of the counter-opposite, which cognition is here identical with 
recollection. Thus the perception of consequent non-existence is pro- 
duced from the non-perception of its counter-opposite as well as from 
the cognition of the counter-opposite, whereas the perception of the- 
counter-opposite is not so produced. There is, therefore, difference 
between them in this respect also. This isthe import. ‘It should be 
observed that recollection as such is not intended (in this aphorism, 
though the word has been used), but mere cognition is intended. That 
being so, the idea is this that as the water-pot, etc., are proved by 
perception, so also are their consequent non-existences. 


Causes of the perception of antecedent non-existence. 


Upaskdra.—Extending to ‘antecedent non-existence the mode in which consequent. 
non-existence is an object of perception, he says : 


AUS WATKAT Weg 1 ero l 


aa Tatha, similarly. say A-bhave, in the case of (antecedent) 
non-existence. wanraadeaty Bhiva-pratyaksa-tvat, in consequence of 
the perceptibility of the .existent. @ Cha, also. 


7. Similarly (there is perceptual cognition) of (antecedent) 
non-existence, in consequence also of the perceptibility of the 


existent.—333. 


Although this word, non-existence is a general term, still from the 
context it signifies antecedent non-existence. As there is perceptual 
cognition in the case of consequent non-existence, so also in the case of 
autecedent non-existence. Q.—How ? A.—‘ Bhava-pratyksatvat’ : ‘praty- 
aksatvat,’ in consequence of the characteristic of being made an object 
of cognition by perception, ‘ bhavasya,’ of straws, ete., while these are 
in the course of weaving (for a mat which is then antecedently non-exis-, 
tent). Or, the meaning is this: ‘pratyakgatvat,’ in consequence of the ‘fit- 
ness’ (for the senses) or apprehensibility, ‘bhavasya,’ of the substratum as 
well as of the counter-opposite (7. ¢., the mat after production) ; in- 
asmuch as the appréhensibility of the substratum as well as the appre- 
hensibility of the counter-opposite govern the apprehension of Samsarga- 
abhava or relational non-existence. The word‘ cha,’ also, brings 
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forward the recollection of the counter-opposite and the argument 
already stated (in the preceding aphorism, as contributory causes of 
the perception of antecedent non-existence.) (It is to be observed that), 
although antecedent non-existence has no beginning, and although 
consequent non-existence has no end, yet they are preceptible under 
particular conditions only.—7. 


Vivrstt.—It may be asked, inasmuch as antecedent non-existence 
has no beginning, how is it that there is no perception of it long before 
the production of the conjunction of the two halves of a water-pot, 
etc., the fore-mentioned causes (of such perception) being possible at 
that time also? Hence the author adds, ‘bhava-pratyaksatvat.’ 
‘ Bhava ’ means the final collocation of causes, according to its deriva- 
tion from the root bhi, ‘to be’ by the affix ghafi, in the ablative sense 
that it springs from this. ‘ Bhavapratyaksatvat ’ means the state or 
condition of that whereof perception takes place by means of ‘ bhava.’ 
The resultant meaning of the term, therefore, is, because it must be mani- 
fested by the final collocation of causes. Thus, the import is, in the 
instance in question, there can be no perception of antecedent non-exis- 
tence in consequence of the non-existence of the final collocation of 
cause. 


Causes af the perception of reciprocal non-cxistence. 


Upaskéra.—He shows that reciprocal non-existence is an object of perception : 


WAATISNUTAT SEMA UST QIsh 


wat Etena, hereby. gaz: A-ghatah, not-water-pot. sit: A-gauh, 
not-cow. ‘saaf: A-dharmah, not-dharma. @ Cha, and, also. sgreara: 
Vyakhyatah, explained. 


8. Hereby also are explained‘ not-water-pot,’ ‘ not-cow,’ 
not-dharma. 334. 


‘ Etena’—by this term he extends (the causality of) the recollection 
of the counter-opposite, apprehension of the substratum, and the argu- 
ment stated before. Non-apprehension of the apprehensible is the same 
in all cases. The word, ‘cha,’ also, has the object of bringing forward 
what has been stated before. ‘ A-dharmah’: By saying that the 
reciprocal non-existence of dharma, merit, though it is supersensible, 
is an object of perception in its substratum, e.g., pleasure, knowledge, 
etc., he suggests that in the apprehension of reciprocal non-existence, 
apprehensibility of the counter-opposite is not the governing condition, 
but that only the apprehensibility of the substratum is the governing 
condition. How otherwise eould the reciprocal non-existence of a 
fiend, in the form that the pillar is not a fiend, be apprehended in the 
pillar ? For, the non-apprehension of a fiend as being coincident or 

*identical with the pillaris the cause of the apprehension of the re- 
ciprocal non-existence ofa fiend (in the pillar), and,it is again 
impossible, were the pillar identical with a fiend, that there should be 
such non-apprehension (of a fiend in the pillar), since such non- 
apprehension is contradictory to, or contravened by, the existence of 
the entity (e.g., a fiend) which is the counter-opposite (of its non- 
existence.) 
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Objection.—Identity with a fiend is not in this instance the counter- 
opposite. Is it then a fiend ? But it may be that though it is present 
in the pillar, yet, like its gravity, it is not apprehended. Hence its 
non-apprehension would not be contradictory to the existence of the 
eutity which is the counter-opposite, (viz., a fiend.) 


Answer.—It is not so, for, like the non-apprehension of the counter- 
opposite, the non-apprehension of that which determines the charac- 
teristic of being the counter-opposite, also causes the apprehension of 
non-existence. 


Objection.—The apprehension of reciprocal non-existence is depend- 
eut upon the apprehension of counter-opposite-ness, and counter-oppo- 
siteness is of the nature of the absence of reciprocal non-existence; 
and hence it follows that the apprehension of reciprocal non-existence 
is really dependent upon the apprehension of reciprocal non-existence. 


Answer.—This is not the case; for, as has been already stated, it is 
a property which is cognised as being not present in any given subs- 
tratum, that determines the characteristic of being the counter-opposite, 
but the apprehension of that property also as that which determines 
counter-opposite-ness, is not the governing condition (of the apprehen. 
sion of reciprocal non-existence.)—8. 


Vivriti.—The causes of the apprehension of reciprocal non-exis- 
tence are determination (or possession of attribution, or intrinsic form) 
in relation to the senses,—idriya-sambaddha-visesanatd,—non-appre- 
hension of the counter-opposite, and cognition of the counter-opposite- 
The difference, however, is this that the perceptibility of the counter- 
opposite is the condition of apprehension of Samsarga-abhdva or rela- 
tional non-existence, whereas it is the perceptibility of the substratum 
that is the condition of apprehension of reciprocal non-existence. Thus, 
in spite of the super-sensibility of dharma or merit, there is no impedi- 
ment to the perception of its reciprocal non-existence in the sensible 
substratum thereof, e.g., pleasure and the like. Whereas some have 
taught that perceptibility of both the counter-opposite and the sub- 
stratum is the condition of apprehension of relational non-existence, 
this is inaccurate ; for, were this the case, since the perception of non- 
existence of fragrance in a stone, of non-existence of bitterness in 
treacle, of non-existence of colour in air, and of non-existence of touch 
ag well as sound in ether would be impossible their respective substrata 
would not be perceptible to the several senses cognisant thereof res- 
pectively. It is from this consideration that Paksadhara Migra has 
maintained that the perception of the destruction (or cessation) of the 
touch of air is produced by the determination or qualification thereof 
by time conjoint with the skin. 


Perception of absolute non-existence, how produced. 


Upaskéra —Now in this aphorism he says that absolute non-existence is an object of 


perception: 
syd AeA WT 


aqd A-bhutam, not produced. 4 Na, uot. ‘wfet Asti, exists. ¢f& Iti, 
this. qaufeacy An-artha-antaram, not different objects. . 
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9. That which has not been produced, does not exist;—this is 
an identical proposition.—335. 


That which was produced, at present does not exist—such cogni- 
tion rests upon annihilation, and is not conversant about, or does not 
bring out, the having been produced; whereas percoptual,. cognition 
which embraces simply this that it does not exist, reposes upon absolute 
non-existence. ‘A-bhitam,’ (that which has not been produced), 
denotes non-cognizance of production and destruction. The being 
‘an-artha-antaram, not different objects, also has the same purport 
only. For example, Earth-ness does not exist in Water, and Water- 
ness does not exist in Earth. For, were there Earth-ness in watery 
wholes, it would be perceived, but it is not perceived, therefore it does. 
not exist;—a reference to such argument is to be observed in this case: 
also. Wemust, in like manner, hold that there is absolute non-exis- 
tence of a thing where such a thing will never be, nor even has been, 
produced. The cognition, on the other hand, in the formthat it does not 
exist, of the non-existence in their substratum, of that which has been, 
and that which will be, depends upon consequent non-existence and ante- 
cedent non-existence. Henceit isthat this (absolute non-existence) is de- 
signated as absolute or illimitable and as of trinal time or eternal.—9. 


Vivrit?.— Na asti iti,’ perception in the form that something does 
not exist, which is ‘abhfitam,’ not conversant about the past, ‘an-artha- 
antaram,’ that is, has for its object nothing but absolute non-existence, 
such as consequent non-existence etc. ****. The word ‘bhita’ or 
past includes the future also. 


The perception, “The water-pot dovs not (now) exist in the room,” explained. 


Upaskdra.—It may be objected: The non-existence vf the water-pot in the room 
is not absolute non-existence, because of the existence of the water-pot there at some 
time or other. Nor is it either antecedent non-existence or oonsequent non-existence, 
for they appear only in combinative causes. Nor isit absolute non-existenoe undergoing 
production and dastruotion, for the expression ‘absolute non-existence undergoing pro- 
dcution and destruction’ involves a contradiction in terms. Nor is it a fourth kind. 
of samsarga-abhdva or non-existence of association, since injthat case tho three-fold division 
of the non-existence of association would be disproved. 

To meet this objection, he says : 


s 


atte Tal te sft Aaleea Ne AATAMATS: WELT LON 


w Na, not. wfer Asti, exists. az: Ghatah, water-pot. w% Gehe, in 
the room. ¢falti, such. aa: Satah, existent. gqzeq Ghatasya, of water- 
pot. Hedasfaaa: Geha-samsarga-pratisedhah, negation of association 
with the room. 


10. The water-pot does not exist in the room—such is (the 
form of) the negation of association of the existent water-pot with 
the room.—336. 


(¢ Geha-samhsarga-pratisedhah ’*means) ‘the negation or privation of 
the association or conjunction of the water-pot with the room. And it 
would be simply absolute non-existence, if the water-pot do not exist 


. 
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at any time whatever ; antecedent non-existence, in the case of the 
water-pot which will exist ; and consequent non-existence, in the case of 
the water-pot which had its existence in the past. 


Objection.—That being so, the cognition should have been in this 
form that connection of the water-pot does not exist in the room. 


Answer.—W hat is meant by ‘ the cognition should have been’ ? If 
it means ‘the cognition of which the actnal object or content is the 
connection of the water-pot, should have been,’ and so conveys the 
sense of inclusion, then what is desired is obtained. If, on the other 
hand, it means ‘(the cognition) which refers to or suggests that (7. ¢., 
connection of the warer-pot),’ then (we reply that), it is the reference 
to the substratum, viz., in the room, which leads to, and results in, the 
refereuce to the connection, inasmuch as it is the being the substratum 
that appears in the form of connection of the property (or conjunction 
of the contained.) 


Objection.—Does then the water-pot really exist there ? 


Answer.—What do you mean by ‘ really exist 72 Is it combined or 
conjunct ? Jt cannot be the first since there is in the room non-exis- 
tence, of the water-pot as combined with it (that is, since the room is 
not the material cause of the water-pot). Nor the latter, since there is 
‘denial of conjunction. 


Objection.—It would then follow that the water -pot, etc., are always 
present, inasinuch as there is everywhere denial only of the one or the 
other of their conjunction and combination. 


Answer.—This would not follow, since the denial itself of both of 
them is idential with the denial of the water-pot. Arethen the water- 
pot and its conjunction one and the same thing, whereby denial of con- 
junction of the water-pot would be the denial of the water-pot ? Are 
then the water-pot and its combination one and the same thing, where- 
by the admission itself of its combination would be the admission of the 
water-pot ? For, there is not presence of the water-pot there where 
both of them (conjunction and combination) are denied, whereby the 
water-pot might be in constant agreement. Thus it 1s the denial or 
negations of the admission or affirmation of something, that constitutes 


the denial or negation of that thing. Pe 


Or, it may be that there is really absolute non-existence of the 
water-pot in the room in the relation of being in combination, and that 
it is this (absolute non-existence) that is the object of the cognition that 
the water-pot does not exist in the room; as for example, (there fs 
absolnte non-existence of the water-pot) in the potsherd in the relation 
of being in conjunction. 


Objectton.—Such being the case, the water-pot would be non-exis- 
tent, being the counter-opposite of the constantly present absolute 
non-existence. 

Answer.—It would be so, were it everywhere non-existent under the 
joint characteristics of being in conjunction and being in combi- 
nation.—10. 
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Perception of the Soul, how produced, in the yogins who are (called) 
united. 


Upaskéra.—Having thus ascertained popular perception having for ita object existence 
and non-existence, he begins a new section in order to sscertain the perception of the 
yogins : 


MAATAHATA: AIPTANUNAAITAAT WELLL LV 


eraft Atmani, in the soul. aqeqaaat: Atma-manasoh, of soul and 
mind. aawfagata Sarayoga-viéesit, from a particular conjunction. 
WANA SL Atma-pratyaksam, perception of the soul. 


11. Perceptual cognition of the Soul (results) from a particu- 
lar conjunction of the Soul and the Mind in the Soul.—337. 


“ Knowledge is produced ’’—such is the complement (of the aphor- 
ism.) Now, the yogins or ascetics are divided into two classes ; those 
whose internal organs have been steadied in samddhi or deep medita- 
tion, and they are called wnited ; and those whose internal organs are 
no longer steadied in samddhs, and they are called disunited. Therein 
those who are wnited, having with eagerness fixed their mind on the 
object to be presented to it, are engaged in constant meditation ; and 
in them cognition of the soul, of their own souls as well as of the souls 
of others, is produced. ‘ Atina-pratyaksaii’ means in the manner of the 
cognition in which the soul is the percept or object of immediate 
presentation or intuition. Although in ourselves and others also, 
cognition of the sou] sometimes exists or appears, yet, as it is obscured 
by avidya or nescience,it has beon declared to be virtually non-existent. 
‘ Atma-manasoh samyoga-viéesit ’ means from particular contiguity 
between the soul and the mind, 1.amely, a favourable influence by virtue 
born of yoya or holy communion.—]1. 


Vivr iti.—_ Having examined perception produced through ordinary 
or physical presentation or contignity, he now explains perception 
produced through super-ordinary or hyper-physical presentation or 
coutiguity. 


‘ Atma-manasoh samyoga-visesat,’ from the conjunction of the sonl 
and mind, accompanied by the power or virtue born of yoga, or holy 
communion ; ‘ Atmani,’ there being effort or volition towards the origi- 
nation of understanding, (dtmd meaning volition) on the authority of 
the lexicography :‘ Soul or Atmd, Volition, Patience or Contience, 
Understanding (are synonymous),’—that 1s to say, when there arises 
the thought produced by volition towards the origination of under- 
standing ; ‘Atma-pratyaksam,’ y erception of one’s own soul as well as 
of the souls of others; “takes place,’ this is the complement of the 
avhorism. 


Now, super-ordinary or hypher-physical presentation or contiguity 
is three-fold, according to its division as Sdmdnya-laksand, having the 
form of the genus, jfdana-laksand, having the form of cognition, and. 
yogaja-dharma, virtue or power born of holy communion. Therein 
yogaja-dharma is ® particular merit or virtue produced by the practice 
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of yoga or holy communion, and to the existence of which the Vedas, 
Puranis, etc., testify. It is again two-fold according to the two-fold- 
ness of the yoyins as those who are united or have attained to holy 
communtol and those who are in the process of being united or are in the 
course of attaining to holy communion. Among them those are called 
‘the united, who have subdued their mind or inner sense by the practice 
of yoga aud have achieved the siddhis or § powers,’ perfection or attain- 
meuts by means of Samddhi or meditation. It is they that are also 
called the specially united, on account of their possessing conspicuous 
oradyanced yoga. Those who are in the process of being united are they 
whose minds are turned away from objects of the senses and who are 
immediate beholders of all objects through the accompaniment of con- 
templation. The present aphorism has been laid down with reference to 
such yoytns only. 

Note.—1t would seem that the word viyukta has been difforontly used by SaAkara Misra 
and Jayandrdyana ; by the former in tho sonse of the disuuited, and by the latter as denoting 
those who are specially united through the possession of highly advaaced yoga Vide IX. +. 18 
infra, Upaskéra, Sankara Misra obviously does not recognise the distinction, made by 


Jayandriyana, of the united and those in the process of being united. According to him, yogius 
ave of rwo classes, namely, the united and the ultra-united or dis-united. 


Omniscience of the united yogins, how possible. 


Upaskira.—Do then the united have cognition in respeot of the soul only ? How there- 
fore van thoy possess omniscience ? In reply) to those possible queries, he says : 


AM FMA TIATT UW S121 en 


aur Tatha, similarly. geqwatq Dravya-antaresu, in the case of other 
substances. aw@ataq Pratyaksath, perceptual. 


12. Perceptual (cognition is) similarly (produced) in the case 
of the other substances.—338. 


“ Cognition is produced ”—this is implied by the context. ‘Tatha ’ 
means by the mind, only as favourably influenced by, or accompained 
with, tho virtue or power, born of yoga or holy communion. ‘ Dravya- 
wutaregu "means in respect of the four kinds of ultimate atoms, the 
mind, air, space, time and ether. By the term, substance, are included 
attribute, action and genus inhering in substance ; the predicable, 
species, combination ; also gravity, elasticity, etc., appertaining to 
things which are not objects of perception ; and also volition, the source 
of vitality (or spontaneity), non-discriminative thought, dharma, 
adharma, etc., residing in the soul. For the favourable influence of the 
virtne or power born of yoga is equivalent to a perceptive apparatus ; 
otherwise omniscience would not be affirmed (of those who are 
untted.)—12. 


Omniscience belong also to those yogins who are (called) dis-united. 


Upaskira.—Having described the perceptual cognition of the united, he now describes 
that of the disunited. 


DAALAM HU SIGSTAATAMTACATISS HELL 
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Daas aa Hea: A-samahita-antahkaranah, whose internal organs 
are not attached to meditation. sqfaaaaragq: Upsamhrita-samidhayah, 
who have given up meditation. aaj Tesim, their. a Cha, also. 


13. They whose internal sense-organs are not attached to 
meditation, are those by whom meditation has been given up. They 
too (have perception of hidden and distant objects.) —339. 


‘ Upasamhrita-samadhayah ’ is simply an explication of ‘ asam&hita- 
antahkaranah.’ Or, to the question, why they are called ‘ asinahita- 
antahkaranah ’? the reply is given by ‘ upasamhrita-samadnayah,’ 
meaning, because they are those by whom. ‘Samadhi’ of which 
the essence is constant meditation, ‘upasamhrita,’ has been thrown 
away. For they, being able to transced the senses through the 
influence of Samddhi, absorption or intentness of mind on one 
acquiring Sarira-Siddhi, powers over, or perfection of, tho physical 
object only, and, organism, e.y., the power of attenuation, etc., and 
Indriya-Siddhi, powers over, perfection of, the senses, ¢.y., the power 
of heaving ata distance, t.+., clair-andience, etc., and then feeling 
the insufficiency of Samddhi itself, realise the sieed of other parctices 
as referred to in following and other texts of the Veda: AATZAIEY 
fat aan fara wa arqeg, There is need for it so long as I am 
not freed and fulfilled. They learn that every form of bhoya or 
experieuce whether agreeable or disagreeable, must be undergone, 
and that they will undoubtedly reach firm ground from which there is 
no fall, only after experiencing Karma-dsaya, vehicles of karma, + v., 
physical organisms, previously merited or acquired, in different 
countries, divisions of the land, peninsulas, etc., by different births as 
horses, elephant, birds, serpents, etc., as wellas by existence as celes- 
tials, sages, or men. They, therefore, make the whole universe of 
things, hidden and distant, the objects of their perception, the powers 
of their seuses having been enlarged or heightened by the force 
of the virtue or power born of Yoga.—13. 


Vivriti.-After describing the perception of the yoyin who 1s in 
course of union, he describes that of the yogin who has attained union. 


‘Asamahita-antahkaranah,’ those whose interna] seuse is destitnte 
of Samadhi or meditation ; ‘upasamhrita-samadhayah,’ those by whom 
samadhi or deep meditation has been consummated, that is, carried to 
fruition, in whom are produced the various siddhis, perfections or 
attainments which are the fruit of samddhi or deep meditation,—such 
united yoyins attain perception of souls and other substances. Such is 
the sense to be gathered from the aphorism. In fine, in the perception 
of the yoygin who is in course of union, there is need for dhydna, thought 
or contemplation, while in the perception of the yogin who is united, 
there is 10 need of samddhi or meditation involving thought or con- 
templation. 


Note.—According to the vivrits, ‘the word ‘asamahita-antahkaranah’ would seem not to 
have syntactical connection in the approhism. The classification of yoyins, made by 
Jayanurdyana, is, therefore, so far unsatisfactory. ~ 
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The Yogin’s perception of Substance, Attribute and Action, 
popularly explained. 


UpaskAra.—It may be objected: In them (¢¢,, substances, etc.) cognition (of the Yogins) 
is not mental, inasmuch as the mind is not self-dependent outside its sphere. Nor is ita 
product of the external senses; for, they apprehend objects present as being connected with 
them, depend upon the development of colour, etc., as the case may be, to the degree of 
perceptibility, and particularly depend alao upon light, etc. ; ; 

In anticipation of this cbjection, he proves ‘proximity’ (i. ¢., the medium of cognition) in 
the case of certain predicables, and says: 


ATAAAA HAAG ULI LU 


aqaaraty Tat-samavayat, from combination with that, t.e., subs- 
tance. RIFT karmma-gunegu, in respect of actions and attributes. 


14. (Perccption) of Actions and Attributes (arises) from (their) 
combination with Substance.—340. 


’ “Perceptual cognition is produced’’—this is the complement (of 
the aphorism.) If the elemental senses are dependent upon some pre- 
seitation or contiguity (of objects to them for the apprehension of 
those objects by them), then from the combination in that which is in 
conjniction with the mind of the perceiver, cognition of the genera 
of attributes combined or inhering in the ultimate atoms, ether, space 
and time, is preduced and in the case of other substances, since 
there is conjunction with them of various sterile (seed-less ?) minds, 
favourably directed towards, or taken over for, the experience of mortal 
coils, cognition is produced in respect of the attributes, etc., of those 
substances through their combination in those substances which are 
thus conjoint with those minds. This is declared here, regard being had 
to, or in view of easy demonstration. In fact, in the case of the external 
senses as well as of the mind, it is the virtue or power born of yoga that 
constitutes the ‘ proximity ’ or presentation to the senses, inasmuch 
as all uncertainty or impossibility of proof is set at rest by it alone. 
The drinking up of the ocean by Agastya (the sage), and the conver- 


sion of the kingdom of Dandaka into a forest are examples in point. 
-—14. 


Vivriti.lt may be urged that omniscience is not possible or proved 
in the Yoyin, for though there be perception of substances, there is no 
such cognition of attributes, etc. Accordingly he says : 


‘The meaning is that from combination of ‘ that,’ 7. e., conjunction 
of mind facilitated by the power or virtue born of Yoga or holy com- 
munion, there is produced in the Yogin, whether united or in course of 
union, perception of attributes and actions. 


* * * The term‘ of actions and attributes’ is indicative, and 


genus, etc., also are to be understood. In a like manner, should be 
understood perception produced from super-ordinary or hyper-physical 
presentation or contiguity in the form of Sdmanya-laksana or general 
lnplication, and jndna-laksana or implication of cognition. 
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The Yogins perceive the attributes of their own souls in the popular way. 


Upaskira.—Is it then, it may be asked, combination with that which is conjoint with 
some other substance, that constitutes the presentation or ‘ proximity ’ to the mind, even in 
the case of one’s own understanding, etc. ? He replies, No: 


MACHA RAMU WELL | 


DRAAATNA Atma-Samavayat, from combination in the goul. WATT 
Atma-Gunesu, in respect of the attributes of the soul. 


15. (Perceptual cognition) of the attributes of the Soul 
(results) from (their) combination in the Soul.—341. 


‘Perceptual cognition of the yogins is produced’’—this is the topic. 
Perceptual cognition of understanding, etc., combined in the soul is on 
the other hand, produced simply from combination in the conjoint, 
(i. ¢, the soul which is conjoint with the mind), as itis with ourselves 
and others. ‘the meaning, therefore, is that in such cognition there is 
uo dependence upon any other form of contiguity or presentation. 
Now, ordinary or popular perception is cognition, which is never 
changing, produced from the contact of the senses and objects. It 
may be said tu be produced by objects. Perception is connected with 
the genus of presentation (that is, without some form of immediate 
presentation, there can be no perception). And this is common to 
ordinary or popular and to super-ordinary or hyper-popular cogni- 
tions.—15. 


Here ends the first chapter in the ninth book of the Commentary 
of Sankara on the Vaisesika Aphorisms. 


Bhasya.—In the view of Kandda, there are only three independent 
and ultimate predicables, namely, Substance, Attribute, and Action, 
fur, while describing the process of yogte cognition of all realities, he 
deals with these three predicables ouly and is entirely silent with regard 
to the other so-called predicables. 


i ei 
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BOOK NINTH.—CHAPTER SECOND. 
Marks of inference enumerated. 


Upaskdra.—Thus in tho preceding chapter the pereeption of gogins and non-yogins 
has been determined acvording to its cause, its nature, and its characteristic. Of the two 
kinds into which pramina or proof has been divided, viz., perceptual or sensuous and 
inferential or produced by marks, the author now commences to determine that which is 
produeed by means of marks : 


Bas He He dart Atta aaata a 
WeH UN GIRL U 


weq Asya, of this. g [dam, it. etzq Karyyam, effect. nITa Karanam, 
cause. @qift Samyogi, conjunct. fattfx Virodhi, contradictory. aaarfy 
Samavayi, combined. @ Cha, or. gfa Iti, such. mien Laingikam, produced 
by the mark of inference, mediate. 


1. ‘It is the effect or cause of, conjunct with, contradictory 


to, or combined in, this,’—such is (cognition) produced by the 
mark of inference.—342. 


‘ Cognition’—this is the topic in hand. ‘ Laingikam’ means pro- 
duced from litgam or mark. Litgam is a property of the pakga, possess- 
ing vyadpti, pervasion or invariable concomitance with the major term. 
Therein vydpti has been already declared. (Vide III.i. 14, supra.) One 
thing is pakga in relation to another, when there is in the former non- 
existence of proof or evidence repugnant to the desire for proving the 
latter. Such evidence includes proof and disproof, or is demonstrative 
as well as obstructive, for a paksa or minor term is that which containg 
non-existence of both of them. For, there existing either demonstrative 
or obstructive evidence, no one feels doubt or desire of demonstration. 
It is for this reason that the ancients defined the pakga to be an object 
wherein the existence of the sddhya, that which has to be established 
the major term, is doubtful, or an object wherein the existence of ‘he 
sddhya, is desired to be demonstrated. According to Jivandtha Misra 
a paksa is that in which there is non-existe:ce determined by the being 
evidence preventive of the appearance of doubt terminable by the ascer- 
tainment of the possession of producible sddhya. Some others say that 
that is a paksa in which there isnon-existence of demonstrative evidence 
accompainued with absence of desire of proof. In this view, the nature 
of the paksa will exist even in the case of obstruction (i. e., even where 
obstructive evidence, in other words evidence which disproves the 
existence of the major term inthe minor, exists.) This then may be 
seen in the Anwmdna-Maytkha. 


It then becomes apparent that the property or characteristic of 
this pakga is the linya or mark of inference. And the cognition, in the 
form of a preseutative state of consciousness, Which the mark, whether it 
be a visible, an inferred, or a heard one, produces, is ‘ laingikam’ or 
that which is produced from a mark. Accordingly it has been said. 


aaqaa aa sfisa ateat | 0 
AANA F Tear aerAqasEy, 
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That mark isthe medium of inference, which is connected with 
that which is to be inferred, is known to existin that which is accom- 
panied with that which is to be inferred, and does not exist at all 
where that does not exist. 


If is, therefore, the mark which is the instrumert of inferential 
cognition, and not its pardmaréga, subsumption, inasmuch as subsumption, 
being destitute of function, lacks causality whereas lit is the same (ae. 
to canse inference) that is the function of the mark. 


Objection.—How can there be illation or inferential cognition, 
where the smoke, etc., (i. e., marks) are either past or future ? 


Answer.—This is not a valid objection, as in this case the sddhya 
or that which is to be proved, is also inferred as past or future. 


Objectton.—How can there be illation where, in consequence of an 
impediment in the case, it is not ascertained whether the smoke, etc., 
be past, future or present ? 


Answer.—There can be by no means, since in such an instance 
there is uncertainty also as to the sddhya, that which is to be proved. 


Objection.—How can an illation take place where there is certainty 
as to the existence (of the mark) ona previous anda following day, 
and uncertainty as to the intermediate day ? 


Answer.—tIn such a case, the inferential cognition results from the: 
inference of fire, etc., limited to those days, by means of smoke, etc , 
limited to thoso days, such having been ascertained to be the causality 
of vydptt, pervasion or the universal coucomitance of the major and 
ininor terms, (in the process of inference.) 


Objection.— How does inferential cognition arise from aclond of 
dust mistaken for smoke ? 


Answer.—lIt is because that which is understood to be pervaded 
(2. e., the cloud of dust, supposed to be smoke, and therefore pervaded 
by fire), 1s the mark of inference, and becanse the inference is 
correct or incorrect according to the correstness or incorrectness of 
such understanding ; else how should your own pardmarga or subsuin p - 
tiou be the instrument (of inferential coguition) in such a case ? 


Objection.—In the case of a supersensible mark, pardmarsa or sub- 
sumption not being producible thereby, how can the mark have: 
the function (of being the means of inference) ? 


Answer.—Such function is effected by there being a practical or 
saving argument demonstrative of existence ( ksaimika sidhanata), for,. 
otherwise, the function of combination in the case of hearing, etc,. 
would not be possible. 


Inference results from a mark which is an effect, as the inference: 
of fire, etc., from smoke, light, etc.; also from(a mark which is) a. 
cause, as the inference of sound by a deaf man froma particular con- 
junction of the drum and the drumstiek, or the inference of dharma or 
merit, heaven, ete., by a pious man from the due performance of: 
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sacrifice, ablution, etc., or the inference of rain from the due perfor- 
mance of kdrirtor Sacrifice for rain, or the inference of the efflux of 
water from a channel which men are digg ing out from a river, etc., full 
of water, or the inference of the rising of a stream from the observation 
of rain prechea This is, then, a single connection, characterised as 
the relation of effect and cause, which has been stated in two ways. 
Inference from aconjunct object is such as the inference of the sense- 
organ of the skin from the observation of the physical organisin which 
ig in conjunction with it. Inference from a contradictory or repugnant 
object is such as the inference of an ichneumon concealed by bushes, 
etc., fromthe observation of an excited snake which is its natural 
antesontst. Inference from a combined object is such as the inference 
of fire connected with water by means of the warmth of the water.—l. 


Vivriti—* * ** Cognition by means of marks is of three kinds, 
according as it contains a cause, or an effect or a co-existent thing as the 
mark, andis called parva-vat, gesa-vat, or sdmdanyato-dristam. Parva-vat 
means that which contains as the mark the antecedent, that is, the cause. 
Ssa-vat means that which coutains as the mark the conseqnent, thati 18, the 
effect. Sdmanyato-drigtam means that which contains as the mark some- 
thing other than a cause or aun effect. The author explains these forms 
of inference, which have been also explained in the aphorisms of Gau- 
tama (t.e., the Nydya-Sadtram).‘ Asya idam Ee ; ‘Asya,’ of this, 3.¢., 
of the sddhya or that which is to be proved, ‘ idam,’ this the sadhana or 
that which will provethe séddhya, is ‘karyyvam,’ t.e., the effect—where such 
usage arises, there it is the caso of inference by means of an effect as 
the inferential mark, ¢.g., the inference of fire and the like, by the 
mark of the smoke and the like‘ Asya idam kéranam’: that 1s infer- 
ence of which the mark is a cause is as, e.g., the inference of a shower 
by means of a particular ascent of clouds. Sdmdnyato-dristam or that 
which appears in the form of that of which the inferential mark is 
something other than a cause or an effect, is manifold ; as, for example, 
the inference of the iron ring as being in conjunction with the mortar 
and the like, by means of the mark of a particular pestle which is 
conjoint with the iron ring (at its end) ; so also is the inference of an 
ichueumon concealed behind bushes and the like, by the sight of a 
particular excited snake which is the enemy of the ichneamon 3; and 
also the inference of fire and the like (as existing) in a frying pan and 
the like, by means of the hot touch combiuing in fire, in the form of the 
counter-opposite of combination favourable to fire. 


Inference and the Law of Cause and Effect, how related. 


Upaskéira.—It may be objected that this enumeration (of marks) is inadequate, since it 
does not include the inferenee of the heaving of the ocean from the rising of the moon, of the 
rise of Canopus (a bright star in the southern coustellation Ar go navis) ‘from the tranquility 
or clearness of the waters of the rising of the moon from the cxpansion of the Nymphaa, of 
the setting of the fourteen lunar mansions or naksatras from the rising of the other fourteen, 
-of colour from taste, or of a particular taste from a particular colour. 


MAE MATA IMITTS ATA WEVA 


seq Asya, its, to it. ¢¢ Idam, it. Hicamnicaaryea: Kary ya-kéirana-sam- 
pbandhah, (The suggestion or introduction of the relation of effect and 
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cause.) @ Cha, and, whereas. qqqaiq Avayavit, from a member of the 
argument or syllogism. wafa Bhavati, arises. 


2. ‘Itis its ’ (—this cognition is sufficient to cause an illation 
to be made); whereas (the introduction of) the relation of effect 
and cause arises from a (particular) member (of the argument). 
— 343. 


In anticipation of this objection, he says. 


‘It is its’—this much only becomes the instrument of illation. 
‘ Asya,’ 2. e., of the means of illation, e. g., smoke, etc., ‘ idam,’ 7. ¢., Gut 
is) that which is to be established, e. y., fire, etc. ; or, ‘ asya,’ ¢. e., of the 
pervader, ¢. g., fire, etc., ‘idam,’ ¢. ¢., (it is) that which can be pervaded, 
e.g-, smoke, etc. Itis, therefore, only the apprehension of the being 
that which can be pervaded, that governs (the process of illation), and 
not also the relation of effect and cause, etc. Lest it might be objected 
that the enumeration (of marks of inference) in the preceding aphorism 
is consequently futile, he adds ‘ the relation of effect and cause.’ Other 
relation (7. ¢., of the conjunct, the contradictory, and the combined), 
mentioned above, are also hereby implied. In the word ‘ relation,’ 
there is the tropical suggestion of that in which relation is the thing 
contained. ‘ Relation’ accordingly means the introduction or talk of 
relation. Whence does the introduction or talk or relation arise? He 
gives the reply by saying ‘avayavit, 7. ¢., from a part or member (of the 
argument), that is to say, only froin the wddharana or example or illus- 
tration. The fifth case-ending or the ablative inflection (in ‘avayavat ’) 
bearsithe sense of the infinite. The meaning, therefore, is that, in this 
Darésana or philosophy as well as inthe Sdmkhya and other Daréanas 
the introduction of the relation of effect and cause, etc., has been made 
in conformity with, or regard being had to, the uddharana or illustra- 
tion (q. v., further below). 


Thus, then, vydpyatva, the being that which can be pervaded (as the 
mark, by that of which it is the mark) denotes the possession of a 
natural connection, the natural being that which is not accidental or 
adventitions. This quality of being non-accidental is in the case 
of perceptive object, known simply from its being ascertained, in some 
cases that they do not pervade (or are not invariably concomitant with) 
that which is to be proved (or that which is denoted by the major term), 
and from the certainty, in other cases that they pervade the instru- 
ment of inference or inferential mark. Of supersensible objects esta- 
blished by proof, some are pervasive of both (that which is to be proved, 
and the instrument of inference), or non-pervasive only of the instru- 


ment of inference, or non-pervasive only of that which is to be proved.. 


Amongst these, the quality of being non-accidental is to be ascertained, 
in tho first case, from their being pervasive of the instrument of infer- 
ence ; in the second case, from their being non-pervasive of that which 
is to be proved ; and in the fourth case also, from their being pervasive 
of the instrument of inference. In the third case also, there being room 
for the further inquiry that while it is not possible or proved why that 
which pervades, should pervade only this much (1. e., the instrumeut of 
inference) and not more, how itis at the same time possible for that 
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which does not pervade, to pervade even so much (v. e., the instrument 
of inference), and thus acquisition and preservation (or loss and 
gain) being counter-balanced, and from other considerations, the 
quality of being non-accidental should be determined. The attitude 
of mind that the demon of apprehension that some upddhi, accident, 
adjunct, or external condition, may exist is these cases, attacks 
all rules of conduct, prescriptive and prohibitive, should be 
rejected, inasmuch as there is possibility of certainty of non-accidental 
nature. The definitions of wpddhi nnd vydptt (pervasion) have been 
already stated. 


This inference is of two kinds self-satisfying or logical, and other- 
satisfying or rhetorical. Therein inference for the sake of, or origina- 
ting from, oneself, arises from the investigation by a person himself 
of vydptz, pervasion or universal concomitance of the major and middle 
terms, and paksadharmatd, the being a property or characteristic of 
the minor term or the existence of the middle in the minor term ; and 
inference for the sake of, or originating from, another, results from the 
knowledge of vydpti and paksadharmatad produced from an argument 
(nydya,) enunciated by another. 


A nydya argument or syllogism is a proposition productive of 
verbal cognition which leads to the recognition or sub-sumption of the 
mark of illation in the third member of the syllogism. The members 
thereof are five ; and membership here denotes the being a proposition 
productive of verbal cognition, which again is productive of another 
verbal cogiition leading to the recognition or sub-sumption of the infer- 
ential mark in the third member. Such propositions are: pratiid, 
enunciation ; hetu, mark or reason ; uddharana, illustration ; upanaya, 
application, ratiocination, or deduction ; and nigamana, conclusion. Of 
these the pratifd, enunciation, is a proposition which is a member of the 
argument or syllogism, conveying verbal cognition the object whereof 
is neither less nor greater than that of the inferential cognition desired ; 
the hetw, mark or reason, is that member of the syllogism, ending with 
the ablative inflection, which is applied to the instrument of inference 
or the middle term under consideration ; the udéharana, illustration, is 
that member of the syllogism which is declaratory or demonstrative of 
the inseparable existence ofthe given major and middle terms ; the 
upanaya, application or deduction, is that member of the syllogism 
which establishes that the hetw which is so distinguished by the posses- 
sion of inseparable existence, is a distinguishing characteristic or con- 
tent of the paksa, the subject of the conclusion, vz. e., the minor term ; 
and the nigamana, conclusion, is that member of the syllogism which 
declares that the object denoted by the given major term is a distin- 


guishing characteristic or content of the paksa. Thus the syllogism 
proceeds as follows :— 


Sound is non-eternal,—pratiyid, 
Because it is an effect,—hetu. 
Whatever is an effect or producible is non-eternal,—uddharana, 


It (sound) possesses effectness or producibility pervaded by 
non-eternality,—upanaya, 
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Thorefore, (it is) non-eternal,—nigamana. 


The significant appellations given by the!!Vaiéesikas to these very 
members are pratyihd (enunciation of that which is to be proved), 
apadega (reason), nidargana (instance), anusandhana (investigation), 
and pratydmndya (re-statement of the pratyfd). In this connection, 
the mode of the application of vdda, theory or discourse, jalpa, disputa- 
tion or demolition of the argument of the opponent and establishment 
of one’s own theory, and vitandd, controversion or only destructive 
criticism, and the characteristics of chhala, misconstruction, 7ati, futile 
or adverse reply, and nigraha-sthdna, ground of defeat, 2. e., misapplica- 


tion or non-application of the argument advanced, may be sought in 
the Védt-vinoda.—2. 


Inferential Cognition tncludes Verbal Cognition. 


Upaskdéra,—With the purpose of including other forms of proof into jthe Jinferential, he 
commences another topic. 


Uda Met saTMTAT NERA N 


wa Etena, hereby. qzz Sabdam, verbal. sqreqrra Vyakhydtamn, 
explained. 


3. Hereby verbal (cognition is) explained.—344. 


This cognition is ‘ Sabdam ? (verbal), produced by the instrument- 
ality of sound or word—this doctrine, maintained by the Nydya school, 
is also, ‘ vydkhydtam,’ explained, ‘ etena’ (by this), by the characteris- 
tic of being inferential, that is to say, simply as being produced from 
marks (of inference). As inferential cognition depends upon vydpti, 
pervasion, paksadharmatd, the existence of the middle in the minor 
term, and recollection, so does verbal cognition also. Thus, e. g., ‘“I'hese 
objects denoted words, or meanings of words, are mutually connected, 
since they are represented in memory by words possessing expectancy 
for, or dependence upon, one another, etc., as are the ineanings of words 
in ‘ Drive away the cow.’”’ Here it is by observing or apprehending the 
characteristic of being represented in, or called to, memory by a 
number of words possessing expectancy for, or dependence upon, one 
another, which characteristic is pervaded by the possession of mutual 
connection by these meanings of, or objects denoted by, those words, 
that one infers the possession of connection. What then is the use of 
the supposition of sound or word or language as a form of proof ? 


Objection.—There can be no inference in cognition produced by 
words, inasmuch as such inference fails where the words are spoken by 
an untrustworthy person, e. g., that there are fivs fruits on the river 
bank. 


Answer.—The objection does not arise, as the words must have 
the qualification of coming fromthe mouth of an dpta or trustworthy 
person. For trustworthiness denotes the possession of knowledge of 
the meaning of the statement corresponding to objective reality within 
the reach of the meaning of the given'statement, and not merely that 
a person‘is not a deceiver. 
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Objection.—But this is hard to apprehend, prior to the intuition 
of the meaning of the statement. 


Answer.—Not so, for even those who hold the theory of the autho 
ritativeness of word or language, admit the apprehensibility of the 


quality of being spoken by a trustworthy person, which serves to 
differentiate fallible or false language. 


Objection.—They depend upon that (%. ¢., the quality of being 
spoken by a trustworthy person) for the apprehension of authoritative- 
ness, Whereas verbal cognition is produced even without the apprehen- 
sion of that quality. In your case also the apprehension or inference 
must needs be in accordance with nature of the inferential mark. And 
that which is pervaded (2. e., the middle term), is qualified with the 
possession of the quality of being spoken by a trustworthy person. 


Answer.—The objection is not successful, since it is possible to 
have such general apprehension as ‘‘ He is here infallible.” 


Objection—But the term ‘here’ ultimately means the same thing 
as the term ‘the connection under consideration.’ So that to apprehend 
that (i. e., the quality of being spoken by a trustworthy person), previ- 
ously, is simply impossible. 


Ansucr.—lt is not, in consequence of the possibility of ascertain- 
mont of the inferential mark by means of the possibility of ascertain- 
ment in a general way of the quality of being spoken by a trustworthy 
person, from the force of association with the topic and other circum- 
stances. If even then discrepancy sometimes appears the inferential 
process proceeds as by the property of smoke (mistaken) in vapour, etc. 


Objection.—W hat is in this case the sddhya or the major term? Is 
it that the meanings of words are in fact connected, or that their 
conuection is something possible ? It cannot be the first, as it is not 
the case with the statement of an untrustworthy person. Nor can it 
be the second, for, even though mere connectibility or coherence of 
words be proved, still inference cannot proceed unshaken, in conse- 
quence of the uncertainty of actual connection. Moreover, eoherence 
being previously known asthe qualification of the inferential mark, 
what is the use of inference ? 


Answer.—This is not a valid objection, inasmuch as it is the gene- 
ral proposition or uniformity which is the sddhya or the thing to be 
proved, and, there can be no violation of the rule in consequence of 
the qualification, as has been already stated, by the characteristic of 
being spoken by a trustworthy person. 


Objection.— Expectancy or interdependence of the words of a sen- 
tence is equivalent to antecedent non-existence in the hearer of the 
cognition of connection (of the meanings of words) producible by it. It 
is only so long as it exists as such that it can be the inferential mark. 
The futility of inference (in verbal cognition), therefore, follows from 
this that in order to the cognition of expectancy, the cognition of con- 
nection must take place beforehand, and uot at any other time. 
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Auswer.—This is not the case, for we do not say that expectancy 
is merely antecedent non-existence of the cognition of connection. On 
the other hand, expectancy is distinguished with the possession of 
inseparable existence or universal agreement of what is presented to 
consciousness by the words and what is represented in memory, as it is 
from the cognition of this adjective element that the cognition of 
expectancy results. 


Objection.—Let then ‘inseparable existence itself constitute ex- 
pectancy. 


Answer.—By no means. For, ‘ The water of the river is pure,” 
“The buffalo grazes in the basin of the river ”—in these cases also it 
would entail the consciousness of the connection of the river and the 
basin by means of their inseparable existence in the forin of the cogni- 
tion that the buffalo grazes in the basin of the river of pure water. 
And in such instances as “ The water-lily is blue,” in the presence of 
inseparable existence of the water-lily and blueness even in particular 
cases, would make the inseparable existence of the substance and 
attribute presented to consciousness by the words, possible (that is, that 
all water-liles were blue.) 


Or, it may be that expectancy is nothing but the desire to know 
or enquiry with reference to the object recalled by words, or that it is 
the complement of the connotation. Still the cognition of itis neces- 
sary, inasmuch as in &@ cause which is being known, there must appear 
divergence in characteristic from whatis not a cause, appro- 
priate to such cognition, as is the case with pervasion or univer- 
gal concomitance. It is for the very same reason, whether 
connectibility or coherence of the words of a sentence mean 
the absence of certainty of non-agreement, or the non-existence of 
contradictory evidence, or the observation of agreement with similar 
other words, or that in the connection of the meaning of the one 
word (e.g., fire) with that of another (e.g., wets), there exists as something 
contained therein, certain knowledge that the one(e.g., fire) 1s not 
the counter-opposite of absolute non-existence inherent in the other 
(e. g., wets), that cognition of coherence is necessary. Cognition of 
adiacency of the words of a sentence, in the form of recollection 
without interval of the objects denoted by them, is also a condition. 
It may be that differences or peculiarities of connection of words result 
only from the peculiarities of differences of the words which are going 
to be connected ; and the proof of the peculiarity or difference in this 
way, ig not undesired. Or, the desired peculiarity may be proved by 
the characteristic of its so determining cognition, inasmuch as the 
inference takes place that these words, being a collection of words 
possessing expectancy, co-herence,and adjacency, are preceded by, or 
have for their antecedent, cognition of the connection of the ideas or 
manings represented in memory, as is the case withthe group of the 
words “ Drive away the cow.” The opposition that the sddhya or thing 
to be proved is that these words have the connection of the meanings 
recalied, and thatthe possession by words of connection with the 
meanings of those words, is impeded, is better left unnoticed. Noris 
it the being expressive of, or the means of making known, connection, by 
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being the inferential mark, that is the possession of connection by the 
words, since the mark not being proved to exist prior to the inference, 
there can be no apprehension or cognition of the peryasion thereof. 


Some say that expressive movement or gesture is anew form of 
proof. To this it is replied: Gesture is of two kinds, conventional, and 
non-con-ventional. Therein that which is conventional, calls back to 
mind the sound or word lying in the understanding or intent or com- 
mon consent, but does not also produce certain cognition of connection 
(between gesture and its significance), as letters do. It is sound or word, 
rising up in memory, that is the means of proof there, and it has been 
already declared that the chracteristic of being a mark of illation 
belongs to sound or word. Nor is recollection of the word a collateral 
or secondary function of gesture, inasmuch as, in order to exercise 
such function, gesture would have to be uniformly present in all 
cases, whereas there takes place intuition of meanings from words even 
without the intervention of gesture. 


Objection.—This being so, how does the conduct of a deaf person 
come to depend upon, or spring from, gesture ? For, it is impossible for 
him to have knowledge of the convention in a given instance. 


Answer.—The objection cannot prevail, for it isto be considered 
how he derives certain knowledge of the meaning or idea even, from 
gesture, when it is impossible for him to grasp the sense or connection 
ofthe meaning or idea also. His conduct,again, springs from the 
apprehension of inseparable existence (or serviceable associated (habit), 
in the same way as particular adaptations of conduct are possible in 
the case of the elephant and the horse in accordance with the pricks of 
the goad and strokes of the whip. 


On the other hand, non-conventional gesture,—that kind of it 
which, further, is in agreement or association with action,—causes 
activity in the employee by reminding him of the intention of the 
employer, but does not produce sure cognition in any case. For example, 
as according tothe instruction “ You should come on the blowing of 
the conch-shell,” the man turns up on hearing the blowing of the 
conch-shell, so a man strikes another at the proper time. according to 
the pre-ordination “ You should strike him when I shall raise my 
forefinger,’ but this does not prove anything. Non-conventional 
gesture, again, which is in agreement with cognition, is either pro- 
minent on its subjective side, as in “ By the raising of the ten fingers, 
it should be understood by you that the unmber of coins, (or contor- 
tions of the limbs in ascetic posture), or of the purdnas is teu ;” or it 
is prominent on its verb or predicate side, as in “ You should come up, 
after seeing contraction of the hand.’’ Thus, by this form of gesture 
the meanings of words are no doubt recalled, but only severally or 
each independently of the rest ; but their mutual association or con- 
nection also ig not illuminated by it, as it is by nominative, objective, 
aud other case-endings which explain that inter-relation, inasmuch as 
in the case under consideration, invariable or constant components of 
gesture do not exist. 


Objection.—How do then activity and inactivity proceed from 
gesture in the absence of cognition of connection ? 
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Answer.—You may take it that these follow from either the one or 
the other of doubt or uncertainty and pratzbhd or inventive genius or 
instinct. Gesture also is, therefore, no proof.—s. 


Sound or word cannot produce cognition of its sense or meaning. 
Upaskéra,—It may be asked, how sound (or word) conld be a mark of illation, when 


its difference from the mark appears from its possessing the nature of an apadeéa or a 
description. Anticipating this, he says : 


SINAN Ry TA aera UTR eT 


¥g: Hoetuh, reason. wyeq: ApadeSah, description. Sound. fa¥ 
Lingam, mark, sa Pramainam, proof. tq Karanam, instrument. 
qe Iti, these. gqaujracy An-artha-antaram, not different things. 


4. Reason, Description, Mark, Proof, Instrament—these are 
not antonyms.—345, 


‘ Apadesah ’ means sound (or word), according to its derivation 
that by it objects are referred to, 7. e., affirined or described. And it is 


really a synonym of hetw, reason, and linya, mark. ‘Praminam’ means the: 


instrument of true cognition in the manner of the inferential mark. Tu 
like manner, the word ‘ karanam ’ also is equivalent to the mark itself 
which is the instrument (karana) of inferntial cognition. For the 
operation of karana or the instrument is two-fold: Some karana 
operates or exercises its function under er subject to contact or conti- 
guity, and some karana exercises its function on the strength of inse- 
parable existence. Sound (or word), on the contrary, has neither 
contact nor inseperable existence with the object or meaning ; henee,. 
how can it lead to the object ? 


Objection.—It leads to the object with the help of arbitrament or 
according to direction. 


Answer.—It cannot do sv, for arbitrament or direction is With 
reference to the meaning of words, and not to their connection. 


Objection.—here may be arbitrament or direction with reference 
to that also. 


Answer.—No, for that connection being of a manifold nature, it ig. 


impossible that it could be the object of reference by arbitrament or 
direction. : 


Objectton.—_ But it is'from the force of arbitrament ce 


the case of (words and) meaning that the meaning of a 
becomes manifest. 


r direction in 
sentence also- 


Answer.—This is not the case, as there would be then over exten-- 


sion or undue application of the principle, 
forward orycalled up by arbitrament or direct 
thing else. 


if something is brought. 
10n with regard to some- 


_ Objection.—Invariable antecedence or pervasion of connection im 
this case will be that of connection as recalled by sound. 
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Answer.—lIf it be so, then, by that admission, inference itself finds 
admittance on the strength of invariable antecedence or pervasion. 
Arbitrament or direction also, if it implied mere intention or desire, 
would be unduly applied or too wide. 


Objection.—But the desire of {Svara, God, cannot be said to be too 
wide. 


Answer.—Yes, it may be so, inasmuch as even in the absence of 
divine will, the words, river or Ganga (Ganges), etc., suggest or call up 
the ideas of the bank, ete. 


This is enough of oversforwardness in a logician.—4. 
Comparison, Presumption, Sub-sumption, Privation, and Tradition 
are all included in Inference. 
Upaskira.—For the purpose of showing that comparison, etc., also, recosnised of others 


(as so many independent means of proof) and which proceed on the strength of inseparable 
existence or universal concomitance, are merely different forms of inferential cognition, he 


weaataa yeriaaat WER 


geq Asya, its. gq Idam, it. gf Iti, such. This. gequfiracata Buddhi- 
apeksitevit, because of the cognition or notion being needed. 


5. (Comparison, Presumption, Sub-sumption, Privation, and 
Tradition are all included in Inference by marks), because they 
depend, for their origin, upon the cognition, namely, ‘It is its.” 
— 346. 


The words “ of comparison, presumption, comprehension or sub- 
sumption and privation ’’ complete the aphorism. ‘ Asya,’ of the per- 
vader, ‘idam ’ (it is) the pervaded,—the cognition is in this form. They 
are dependent upon it, by which it is depended upon as their originator. 
“ Buddhi-apeksitatva ’inmeans the state of being so dependent. In 
consequence of such dependence,—this is the meaning of the term, it 
being a relative compound formed similarly to @hita-dgnih (by whom 
fire has been deposited), or formed with the afhix ita (which signifies 
that something, e.y.,dependence upon the cognition, has been produced 
in the something else, e. y., comparison, etc.), according to the rule that 
it ig applied to the words star, etc., (so that tdraké+ ita=tdrakita= 
starry, heaven). 


Upamana, comparison or analogy, is in every respect nothing but 
anumdna, or inference, by means of words. Now the sentence, “ A 
gaveus or gayal looks like a cow,” is spoken by a forester in reply to 
the enquiry by a twonsman, viz., “ What does a gayal look like to ?”’ 
Here immediately after hearing the above sentence at distant place, 

‘the townsman determines the meaning of the name, gayal, of the 
‘strength of the community of substratum, namely that which is like a 
cow 18 the object of reference by, or designate of, the word, gayal. 
‘Then when he goes to the forest and meets an animal body of that des- 
cription, he recognises that that is that which is the designate of the 
word, gayal. 
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Objection.—At the time of hearing the sentence at a distant place, 
the generic nature of the gayal, which is condition or occasion of the 
recognition or application of the name, is not known. How then can 
there be such determination by, or application of, the name ? 


Answer.—There can be such determination, asthe cognition there- 
of (c.e., of the generic nature) is possible by means of suggestion or 
metaphorically. 


Objection.—But where is the room for suggestion, when in the 
sentence, ‘‘ A gayal looks like a cow,” there is no want of proof of the- 
agreement or position,of the subject and predicate ? 


Answer.—There is room for suggestion, inasmuch as complete equi- 
valence of the two terms still remains to be proved. For it is not 
proper to hold up before one, who desires to be enlightened in the 
matter, likeness to a cow as the condition or occasion of partial apphi- 
cation of the name. Therefore, it (the name) refers to a particular 
genus or class in its entirety. Hence arises the possibility of sugges- 


tion. Or, the word, gayal,is denotative of the animal, gayal, being 


applied thereto by the elect, and thore existing no other application 
of it. Other applications being non-existent, whatever word is applied 
by the elect to a certain object, the same is denotative of that, as the 
word, cow, is of the cow. It is from this inference that the application 
of the name, gayal, comes to be determined. 


And the reasoning which you may set forth as being auxiliary to 
upamdana, comparison, would better go with anwmdna, inference, which 
has been established as a method of proof. What is the use of wpamdna 
which, as a method of proof, is yet to be supposed ? 


More detailed consideration on this subject may be songht in the 
Anumana-Mayitkha. 


Arthapatti, Presumption or Explanation, also is nothing but infer- 
ence. Thus, (1) presumption from the observed, arises where by means 
of the non-existence of Chaitra who is living, in the house, ascertained 
by stronger evidence, (e.g., perception), his existence outside it is 
presumed. Here the cognition of Chaitra’s existence outside the house 


is wholly dependent upon the ascertainment of the relation of the 


pervader between the demonstrable and the demonstrator. For, as a 
matter of fact, the non-existence of a living person in the house is. 
accompanied with this existence outside it, or there arises the cogni- 
tion that the non-existence of a living person in the house is impossible: 
without his existence outside it. In the first case, there is apprehen- 
sion of positive pervasion or concomitance, and, in the last, of negative: 
pervasion. 


Objection.—Pervasion does exist, but the apprehension thereof does. 
not here take place. 


Answer.—Were this the case, then, in the absence of the 
apprehension of pervasion, there would be no scope or occasion for the 
manifestation of presumption, and there would consequently be sup- 
position of only that which, as an entity, would demonstrate pervasion 
existing in its proper form or as such. This is the direction or point. 
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The inclusion of presumption due to the instrumentality of doubt 
or uncertainty as well as of that due to the instrumentality contra- 
diction or contrast or opposition, in inference, should be also under- 
stood or inferred ; for contrast or opposition, characterised as unifor- 
mity of non-co-existence, also is constituted by pervasion or (negative) 
concomitance. 


(2) Presumption from what is heard, is also inference by means of 
the inferred. ‘ Deva-datta, who is stout, does not eat by day’’—By this 
proposition, stoutness is inferred, and, by means of that stoutness, there 
takes place inference of eating at night in this way that Deva-datta 
eats at night, because, as he does not eat by day, stoutness cannot 
otherwise appear in him. 


Sambhava, Comprehension or Sub-sumption, alsois merely a form 
of inference. For, the examples of it are: A drona (a standard measure). 
does not exceed a khdra (one khari=4 dronas) ; an ddhaka does not 
exceed a drona (one drona=4 ddhakas) ; a hundred does not not exceed 
aw thousand ; etc. Here a khdri contains a drona, being constituted by 
it. One thing being constituted by another thing, the former is 
possessed of the latter by means of thelatter, asa water-pot is possessed 
of its components. Other instances should be similarly understood. 
That learning is probable in a Brdhmana (because Braéhmanas as a class 
are learnod), that valour is probable in a Ksatriya (because Kgatriyas as 
a class are valiant), etc., on the other hand, do not at all become means 
of proof, inasmuch as they do not produce certainty. 


bhava, Non-existence or Privation, also is not a different form of 
evidence ; for, boing similar to the inference of the cause by means of 
the effect, the inference of the non-existence of the cause by means of 
the non-existence of the effect, is included within inference itself, as 
pervasion or universal concomitance is the ground of such inference 
by means of non-existence. 


The Bhattas (Prabhdakara and other Mimamsahkas), however, maintain 
that the evidence which causes the apprehension of non-existence in the 
ground, etc., (¢.g., The water-pot does not exist on the ground), is called 
nou perception. Now, this evidence or proof is in some cases included in 
perception, and in other cases, inference, inasmuch as non-existence is 
apprehended by the eye, etc., themselves. For, it cannot be said that the 
seuses are exhausted justin the apprehension of the substratum (of 
non-existence, e. g., the ground), since their function continues up to 
the apprehension of non-existence. 


Aitihya, Tradition, is a succession of sayings of which the authors 
are uot known. IJtiha—this collection of expletives appears in the 
narration of pastevents. The state of being such narration of past events 
is called aitzhya, traditional saying. If it is not impeded in its meaning, 
then, coming under the class of verbal cognition, it is a made of 
inference. For example, In this Banyan tree there dwells a Yaksa 
There is a Gaurt (a Buddhistic Spirit) in the madhika tree (Bassia 
latifolia) etc. Now, if the traditional sayings come from the mouth of 
trustworthy persons, then they are as has been already declared ; if 


they do not come from the mouth of trustworthy persons, then they are 
no evidence at all. 
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Accordingly it is established that proof or evidence is of two kinds 
only, perception and inference.—5. 


Vivritt.— Sambhava or Probability is cognition dependent upon a 


plurality of concomitances ; e. g., learning is probable in a Brahmana: 
a hundred is probably contained in a thousand. nel 


Note.—The construction put by Jayandrayana upon the word 
Sambhava is explicitly rejected by Sankara Afiéra. In the lexicon 
Medint also we find that the meaning of the word is Adheyasya 
adhardnatiriktatvdm, t. e., the state of what is contained not exceeding 
that which contains it, or, simply, the relation of the part not being 
greater than the whole. 


Reminiscence, how produced. 


_Upaskdra.—Inferential oognition having beon explained, he now begins another 
topic. 


SRaaTa: Garage sea SAA: WEL RTE 


SMAAAaT: Atma-manasoh, between the soul and the mind. aaafatads 
Sainyoga-visegat, from a particular conjunction. dente Samskarat, 
from impression or retention or latency. @ Cha, and. egfa:Sm ritik, 


Reminiscence. 


6. Reminiscence (results) from a particular conjunction 
between the Souland the Mind and also from Impression or 
latency.—347. 


‘“‘ Results’’—This is the complement of the aphorism. ‘ Samyoga- 
visesah’ means contact or contiguity such as reflection or meditation or 
inter-penetration, etc. Krom thisas the non-combinative canse, in the 
soul as the combinative cause, ‘Smritih,’ (reminiscence), a particular 
kind of cognition or knowledge, is prodnced, He _ states the 
efficient cause by ‘ Samskarat.’ By the word ‘cha’he implies past 
experience which toois operative here as the object recalled. Re- 
Miniscence or recollection imitates the correctness of the previous 
experience, such alone being the recollection of him who has mistaken 
a rope for a snake and has consequently fled from it. It does not, 
moreover, follow that reminiscence should take place at all times or 
continually, since it depends on the resuscitation of the mental im- 
pression. “Accordingly it has been said by the revered Prasastadeva, 
‘Reminiscence, caused by the inferential process (as in inferring fire 
from smoke there is recollection of the universal concomitance of fire 
and smoke), desire, re-production (or suggestion of one idea by an- 
other), and aversion, and having for its content the past, among 
objects seen, heard, and otherwise experienced, (results) froma parti- 
cular conjunction between the soul and the mind, dueto the observa- 
tion of a suggestive mark, voluntary attempt at recollection, etc., and 
from impression or latency produced by intuitions constantly repeated 
wid attended to with interest.” 
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The cognition of highly advanced sages, or their intellectual 
intuition has not been separately noticed by the author of the apho- 
risms. It is included within perception by Yogins or ascetics (See IX. 
ii. 13 below). In the treatise, called the Paddrtha-Pradega, an account of 
it has been given, which is as follows: *‘ Prescient or inventive cogni- 
tion which is. produced from conjunction between the soul and the 
mind, and also from a particular dharma, virtue or merit, independently 
of inferential marks, etc.,in advanced sages, the promulgators of the 
Vedas, in respect of objects, supersensible, or past, present, and future, 
or in respect of dharma, etc., as preserved in books,—that is called 
sagely cognition.” This form of cognition at times arises in ordinary or 
wordly people also ; as when a young maiden says, “ My heart assures 
me uty brother will depart to morrow.”—6. 


Dream, how produced. 


Upaskira.—Thus four-fold vidyd, or true cognition, or knowledge, having been 
explained, it now becomes proper to explain javidyd or false cognition or knowledge. 


Therein doubt or uncertainty and error have been incidentally ascertained before, For the 
purpose of ascertaining dreaming, he says : 


TH TT UEIRLSO TN 


aut, ‘athd, so. ea: Svapnah, dreaming. 
7. So (also is) dreaming.—348. 


‘The meaning is that as reminiscence results from a particular con- 
junction between the soul and the mind, and from impression or latency, 
so also does coguition in dreaming. Cognition in dreaming is the mental 
experience, through the channels of the senses, belonging to one, when 
one’s senses have ceased to be active and one’s mind is in a quiescent 
state. And this is of three kinds (1) It partly arises from acuteness of 
impression or facility of reproductiveness ; as in a man who, in love or 
in anger, thinks intently on some object, when he goes to sleep, in that 
state, cognition resembling perception, in the form, “ This is the contest 
between Aarna and Arjuna” (two heroes of the Jlahdbharaia), is pro- 
duced, through the influence of impression, reproductiveness or latency, 
produced by previous hearing of the Purdnas, etc. (2) It arises partly 
from derangement of the humours or affections of the body, viz., wind, 
bile, and phlegm. Therein, in consequence of disorder of the wind, one 
dreams of moving about in the sky, wandering about on the earth, 
Heeinug with fear from tigers, etc., and the like ; under the influence of 
an uuwholesome excess of the bile, one dreams of entering into fire, 
embracing flames of fire, golden mountains, corruscations of flashing 
lightning, sudden extensive conflagrations, etc. ; while, through predo- 
minance of phlegmatic deragement, one dreams of swimming upon the 
sea, immersions in Yivers, sprinklings with showers of rain, silver 
mountains, etc., (3) Dreams appear also under the influence of adrstam 
(the invisible after-elfects of past acts) or deserts. These are cognitions, 
produced in one whose internal sense has been lulled to sleep or over. 
powered with sleep, in respect of the experiences of the present or 
previous states of existence. Therein somnial cognition, signifying 
good, results from’ dharma or merit, and has for its object the riding 
upon elephants, ascending on mountains, acquistion of the royal 
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umbrella, feasting upon pudding, interview with the sovereign, and the 
like ; whereas somnial cognition, signifying evil, arises from adharma 
or demerit, and has its object unction with oil, falling into blind wells, 
riding upon camels, immersion in mire, the seeing of one’s own nuptials, 
and the like. 


The above three, only as jointly operating, have causality here (z.e., 
in the production of dreams). It should be further observed that this 
division of causes, is based on the predominanee of one or another of 
the qualities of these causes in their effects.—7. 


Cognition accompanying dreaming, how produced. 


Upaskdra.—lt may be objected :—-The cognition which springs upin the midst of a. 
dream, in the form of recolloction of the very same object which is experienced in somnial 
cognition, does not possess the nature of dreaming inasmuch as dreaming takes the form of 
percoptual expericnce. From what oauso, then, doos it arise ? 


To this he gives the reply : 


aaeaag glist 


erareaga Svapna-antikam, that which intervenes in, or lies near 
to, or accompanies, dream. 


8. (So is) consciousness accompanying dreams.—349, 


The word ‘so’ comes in from the preceding aphorism. ‘I'he mean- 
ing, therefore, is that as dreaming, so also consciousness accompanying 
dreaming arises from @ particular conjunction between the soul and the 
mind and also from impression or retention. The difference between the 
two cases extends only thus‘far that somnial cognition results from impres- 
sion vr retention produced by former experience, while consciousness 
accompanying dreaming results froin impression or retention produced 
by experience urising at the very time (of dreaming.) Ithas been accord- 
ingly stated by Professor Pargastadeva, “ Somnial cognition is merely 
rec ollection, inasmuch as it results from looking back upon past cogni- 
tions.” The writer of the vritt: also says, “ Somnial cognition, its 
function being the illumination of experienced objects, is not a different 
thing from recolleetion.” 


? 


Some teach that ‘ consciousness accompanying dreaming ’ is cogni- 
tion amounting to certitude, in the midst of dreams, as, for example, 
“JT am in a state of lying on the bed,” etc.—8. 


Another cause of dreaming and of cognition in dreaming. 


Upaskéra.—He adds snother cause of dreaming and consciousness accompanying 


dreaming. 
WMST UN ETRIEN 


weajly Dharmat from dharma or merit. @ Cha, also. 


9. (Dreaming and consciousness accompanying dreaming 
result) from dharma also.—350. 


The word ‘cha’ is used with the purpose of adding adharma, 
demerit. This has been already explained.—9. 
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Vivriti—* * * * Some think that this aphorism has been laid 
down for the purpose of showing that in some cases dreaming, etc., are 
also produced from dharma, etc., alone, even without the action of 
Samskdra or impression, and that the poetic observation of Srikarsa 
that the maid Sleep brings before the vision of man, through the all- 
pervading efficacy of adristam, even objects which have not been 
observed before, accordingly becomes explained. 


Causes of Avidya& or Incertitude. 


Upaskéra.—Now, referring to the series (of doubt, dream, incortitude) he says :— 


saat AeERSAAAT NLL o Nl 


aeagarna Indriya-dosit, from imperfection of the senses. GERTCEITT 
Samskara-dosdt, from imperfection of impression. @ Cha, and. ‘wfamn 
A-vidya, false knowledge. Incertitude. 


10. False knowledge (arises) from imperfection of the Senses 
and from imperfection of Impression.—351. 


The word ‘ A-vidya,’ though a general term, applies to incertitude, 
according to the context, doubt, dream, and incertitude having 
been mentioned. Therein imperfection of the senses is inefficiency 
caused by predominance of the bile, etc. Imperfection of impression 
is the being accompanied with non-observation of distinctions ; for 
under such non-observation, false cognition 1s produced.—10. 


Vivor itt. Understanding according to another mode is divided into 
two kinds, certitude and incertitude. Of these, he states the cause of 
incertitude. 


‘Indriya-dogah,’ is such as opthalmia, etc. ‘Samskara-dosah’ ig 
the being the effect of erroneous experience, etc. The word ‘ and’ 
implies the, addition of such imperfections as remoteness, etc., and also 
sub-sumptions of false marks or middle-terms, etc. The cause, then, of 
false knowledge or incertitude is imperfection ; and imperfection, as 
consisting of biliousness, remoteness, etc., is of diverse kinds. 


The characteristic of Avidya. 


Upaskira.—Ho states the characteristio orjdefinition of avidyd in general : 


ASGEATAT WET RIL A 


aq Tat, that. Avidyd. false knowledge. qesrma Dusta-jfiinam, im- 
perfect cognition. 

11. That (i. e., Avidyd) is imperfect knowledge.——352. 

‘ Tat,’ an indeclinable word, conveying the sense of a pronoun, 
alludes to avidyd. That, avidyd, is ‘dustajfidnam’, ¢.e., cognition which is 
anduly applied, cognition that a thing is what in fact it is not, in other 
words, cognition determined in the manner of a divergent object, and 
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having the mode which does not reside in the object in question. Imperfec- 
tion consists also of cognition taking the form of uncertainty. Doubt, 
therefore, even where there is only one alternative, is vicious, being 
identical with nou-assurance or non ascertainment. 


The four (forms of avidyd), therefore, uamely, Donbt, Error, Dream, 
and Regression or Indecision are included in this aphorism.—1]. 


The characteristic of Vidya. 


Upaskdra.—(He declares what seiontific cognition is :) 


wqe Aa EL RL aR 


maze Adustain, not imperfect. Free froin imperfection. fay Vidya, 
true knowledge, Vidya. 


12, (Cognition) free from imperfection, is (called) Vidyd or 
scientific knowledge.—353. 


The word “ Cognition ” comes in (from the preceding aphorism). 
‘ Adustam ’ means produced by organs of seuse which are not inefficient 
or defective (in consequence of any derangement meutioned above). 
The meaning, therefore, is that vidyd is the experionce of a thing in its 
proper place, or the experience of a thing in the same manner in which 
another thing having @ common substratum with the foriner ig experi- 
enced, or experience of a thing not having the mode which does not 
reside in the thing in question. It is of two kinds, immediate or sensu- 
ous, and mediate or inferential.—12. 


Cognition by Saycs Siddhas, how produced. 


Upaskdra.—It may be objocted : The cognition (of objects beyond the reach of senses) 
by advanced sages, also apposrs in the very same form in which other cognitions, having 
& common substratum with the former, take place. It is again not produc d by the senses, 
inasmuch os it Gcoguizes objects which are not in contact with them. Nor is it produced 
by means of inferential marks, as it is produced in the absence of any investigation of such 
marks, Honco it follows that there is 4 third form of proof (besides perception and inferonec) 
which is the instrument of sueh cognition. 

Tn viow of this objection, he says : 


MG AsTAATT VFAAT: UTR 1 BA 


aq Arsam, sagely. Of advanced sages. fara Siddha-dargauam, 
vision of the Perfected Oues. a Cha, and. aa3"xq : Dharmmebhyah, from 
dharma or merits. 


13. Cognition of advanced sages, as also vision of the Pera 
fected Ones, (results) from dharma or merits.—354. ‘ 


‘ Arg "or sagely cognition is the cognition of sages such as Gdlava, 
etc., having for its object things past and yet to come. ‘Siddha-darganam’ 
means the vision by those who have attained success in the direction of 
cognition apprehensive of objects remote as well as screened from view, by 
meaus of mantra or incantation, herbs, eye-salve prepared from cocoon, 
etc. Both of them arise from dharma or merit, such that there is 
cognition of objects, in their true light. The author of- the Vritti 
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observes that this cognition is not a different kind of vidya or scientific 
knowledge, as itis included in Yogic or ascetic perception. Sagely 
cognition is really the fourth kind of vidy@, and it occursto sages as 
well as to worldly people. And it is simply a form of mental percep- 
tion, being produced by the mind accompanied with inattention (to 
internal and external objects), or produced by inferential marks such 
as faithful observances of the rules of conduct. The cognition of 
pervasion which is the ground of inference is here solely dependent 
upon or due to Samskéra, or impression having its origin in a former 
state of existence ¢. e., in the same way as is the pervasion or universal 
concomitance of sucking the breast and the cognition that this is the 
means of securing what is desired, (in the case of the instinctive 
application of the baby to sucking the breast.) 


The revered Professor Pragastadeva, however,says that ‘Siddhadaréa- 
nam,’ cognition of the Perfected Ones, is not a different form of cognition. 
His reasoning is as follows: If it is said that cognition, by the 
Perfected Ones, of objects remote and hidden from view, takes its rise 
from conditions brought about by means of eye-salve prepared from 
cocoon, and the like, then it is nothing but perception. If it be, on the 
other hand, cognition which apprehends objects beloging to the earth, 
the region lying between the earth andthe vault of heaven, and the 
space beyond it, and which is dependent upon the conditions or 
inferential marks such as the movements, etc., of planets and the Junar 
mansions (naksatras), then it is nothing but inferential cognition, 
inasmuch as pervasion, or universal concomitance of the thing to be 
inferred and the mark of inference, is determined by the observation 
of such accompaniment.—13. 


Here ends the second chapter of the ninth book in the Commentary 
of Sankara upon the Vaisesika Aphorisms. 
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BOOK TENTH—CHAPTER FIRST. 
Pleasnre and Pain are two different things. 


Upaskdra.—The purpose of the tenth book is the oxposition of tho differences of the 
attributes of tho soul according to thoir causes, Now, inthe aphorism of Gautama, which 
enumerates or olassifios the provables or objects of certitude. vsz., ‘ Soul, Body, Sense, 
Object, Understanding, Mind, Activity, Fault, Metempsychosis, Desert, Pain, and Emanci- 
pation are the provable” Nydya-Sitram, 1. i. 9.),there being no mention of pleasure, the 
error may arise that pleasure is really not different from pain. With tho purpose of 
dispelling this possible error, the author first of all points out the difference of pleasure and 
pain themselves. 


pasate fa: gagvaagi- 
TATA: WOT LIL 


reifrenrcafasngy Ista-anista-kirana-vigesit, in consequence of the 
differrence of causes, (in the forms of) desirables. and undesirablo feéparg 
Virodhat on account of opposition. 4 Cha, and. faa: Mithah, between 
them, towards each other, mutual. gaquaqt: Sukha-duhkhayoh, between 
plasure and pain. wuteacaag: Artha-antara-bhivah, relation of different 
objects. 


1, In consequence of the difference of (their) causes, in the 
form of desirables and undesirables, and on account of (their). 
mutual opposition, Pleasure and Pain standin the relation of 
objects different from each other.—355. 


‘ Sukha-duhkahayoh,’ (between pleasure and pain there exists) 


‘mithah,’ mutual,‘ artha-antara-bhavah,’ distinction that is to say 
heterogeneity. Whence (dves this distinction arise)? To this quention 
the author replies, ‘ ista-anista-kérana-visesat ’ 7. ¢., in consequence of 
‘vigesah,’ distinction or difference, of their causes which have, in the one 
case, the form of ‘istam,’ desirable objects suchas garlands, sandal-paste, 


women, etc., and,in the other case, the form of ‘ anistam,’ undesirable: 


objects such as snakes, thorns, etc. For heterogeneity of effect 
necessarily follows from heterogeneity of cause. He lays down another 
principle of distinction, vwiz., ‘virodhat,” on account of opposition 
characterised by non-dwelling together. for pleasure, and pain are 
not experienced in one and the same soul at one and the same time. 
The word, ‘ cha,’ and, brings forward the difference of the effect of 
pleasure and pain ag a further means of distinguishing betweau them. 
Thus, graciousness, the embrace, clearnesss of the eyes, etc., are the effects 
of pleasure, while despondency, asullied countenance, etc., are the effects 
of pain; hence on this ground also pleasure and pain must differ from. 
each other. Accordingly it has been stated by Professor Prasasta-deva, 
‘“‘Pleasure has the characteristic of agreeable feeling. In the presence 
of garlands and other desirable objects, from the contact of the senses 
and objects in the recognition of something desirable being produced, 
and from the conjunction of the soul and the mind and dependent upon 
dharma or merit and the like, that whichis produced and is the cause 
of complacence, embrace, and kindliness of the eyes, etc.,1s pleasure.” 


a eee ee ee et 
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In the ease of garlands, sandal-paste, etc., enjoyed in the past, plearure 
arises from smréts, reminiscence, and,in the case future objects, it 
arises from Sankalpa, desire or appeteney or imagination or will. 


The non-ennmeration of pleasure in the aphorism of Gautama is in 
order to promote indifference or dispassion, in other words, to teach 
that dispassion would arise in one who should account even pleasure as 
pain. (Cf. Nydya 'Sairam, IV. i. 58, gafteeqgerfiares, The idea of 
pleasnre takes place in an alternative form of pain).— 


Pleasure and Pain are not forme of cognition. 


Upaskdra.—It may be urged : Let pleasure aad pain bo mutually distinot. But they 
may be non-difforent from cognition, like recollection and perception of sensation. 


Accordingly the author says : 


AQAA APAMAIA Maa SFU Corer 


daftaavacaa: Saméaya-nirnayaeantara-abhava, non-inclusion im 
doubt and certainty. @ Cha, and. waTace Jfidna-antaratve, in the. 
matter of being different from cognition. ¥q: Hetuh, reason, mark. 


2. Andthe non-inclusion (of Pleasure and Pain) either ing 
Doubt or in Certainty, is the mark that they are other than 
cognition,— 356. 


The meaning is that non-inclusion either in doubt or in certainty 
is the mark of inference that pleasure and pain are other than, 7. e., 
different from, cognition. The idea is this; Were pleasure or pain a 
kind of cognition, it would either have the form of doubt, or have the 
form of certainty. It cannot be the first, ag the two alternatives (which 
must be present in doubt) do not exist ; nor can it be the seeond, as 
the single alternative does not exist (see Vivriti—below). And the 
species or parts heing thus excluded, the geuns or whole ig necessarily 
exeluded. For the species of cognition, are two only, the characteristic 
of doubt and the characteristic of certainty. And both of them are 


excluded from pleasure as well as from pain ; hence the characteristic 
ofcognition also finds no place in them. 


The word, ‘ cha ’ and, alds on the exclusion of external sensation or 
perception. The perception of pleasure and pain is mental i. ev.» by the 
inner sense, in the forme, “I feel pleasure,” “I feel pain ” ; whereas. 
perception of them does not take such shape of form as in “I kuow,” 
“ T and doubtful,” “ I am certain.”—2. 


Viority.—* * * Neither pleasure nor pain has the form in which 
two repugnant alternatives are present together, that it should be 
probable that they havo the nature of doudt, nor has either possession 
of a given form together with absence of negation of that form, that it 
should be likely that they have the nature if certainty. The supposi- 
tion of a third form of cognition is chimerical like the horn of a hare. 
Coneequently neither pleasure nor pain can come under knowledge. 


Pleasure and Pain are not form cognition—continued. 


Upaskdyva,—He lays down another principle of differentiation, 
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qa: TAA HIM UU kets 


aq: Tayoh, their, of doubt and certainty. faafa: Nispattih, pro- 
duction. saaatenregrg Pratyaksa-laingikabhyam, by means of percep- 
tion and inference. 


3. The production thereof (z.e., of Doubt and Certainty) is 
by means of perception and inference.—357. 


‘Tayoh,’ of donbt and certainty, ‘nispattih,’ production, (is) froim 
perception and from inferential marks. Neither pleasure nor pain is 
produced by the perceptive apparatus or by inferential marks. For, 
pleasure is four-fold, being objective, subjective, imaginative or 
sympathetic, or habitual. Of these, the last three by no means possess 
the characteristic of taking their origin from the contact of the (outer) 
senses (with their objects). Should it be contended that the first is 
cognition, inasmuch asitis generated by contact of the se uses and 
their objects, we reply that it is not so, fora part only of the whole 
sause, (being the same), cannot ontail homogeneity in the effect ; else 
Wl] and sundry effects would come to be homogeneous as they must have 
‘pace and time as their common antecedents. Moreover, (if pleasure 
yere cognition), the pleasure which is not prodnced through contact of 
the senses and their objects, would be either non-discriminatiye or 

ndefinite, or discriminative or definite. But it cannnot he the first, 

xy then it would be supersensible ; nor can it be the second, inasmuch 
as if does not consist of a judgment respecting two objects in 
the relation of subject and predicate. Again, pleasure and pain 
are necessarily accompanied with sensibility ; (were they forms 
of cognition), there would be involved in the (consequent) notion of a 
sensibility of cognition a regression to infinity. ‘ Laingikam ’ 
(the adjective) meaus merely ‘ lingam ’ (the nonn), mark, as the word, 
objective, (means au object). 


The author of the Vritti, on the other hand, explains the aphorism 
thus, that the origin thereof, z. ¢., of cognition and pleasure, is explain- 
ed, | pratyksa-laingikam,’ i.e. by tho explanations of perceptual and 
inferential cognitions, that is to say, that whereas perceptual cognition 
is produced by the senses, and inferential by marks of illation, it is not, 
so with pleasure, etc.—3. 


Vivriti —It may be urged that as non-discriminative cognition is 
neither doubt nor certitude, so too may be pleasure and pain. Accord- 
ingly he says: 

The proof of pleasure and pain is furnished by perception and 
inference. In one’s own soul, pleasure and pain are proved by per- 
ception ; in other souls, pleasure is inferred by brightness of the eyes, 
etc., and pain by paleness of the face, ete. So that, had they the form 
of non-discriminative cognition, there could be no perception, nor 
could it be possible for them to be the subject of inference by such 
marks as brightness or paleness of the face, and the like. Hence, 
the import is, they are not included in cognition. 
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Pleasura and Pain are not forms of cognition.—continwed. 


Upaskira.—Heo points out the difference of pleasure, etc., from inforential tegnition 
depending upon a difference of their modes or appesrarce. 


snpeeary Weer sisu 
sazz Abhit, (it) was. gf Iti, such modal distinction. wfy Api, also. 


4. ‘(It) was ’—such (modal distinction) also (establishes the 
difference between pleasure or pain and cognition.)—358. 


The word ‘ iti ’ indicates the form. The word ‘ api ’ implies another 
form, vez., (It) will be.’ Thus, in inferential cognition, e.g., “ There 
was or will be fire in the mountain,” the modal distinction of the past, 
etc., is observed ; but pleasure or, pain, produced under this form, has 
never been observed.—4 


Vivriti_* * * * Cognition is conversant about objects past, 
future, and present. But of other pleasure or pain, no object whatever 
exists. Therefore, by the application of contradictory properties, v7z., 
objectivity and non-objectivity, it follows that pleasure and pain are 
not identical with cognition. 


Pleasure and Pain are not forms of cognition—continued. 


Upaskira.—Ho brings forward a further ground of differentiation : 


ala a BMT Uo VIN 


afa Sati, existing. | Cha, also. HEQMAT, Karyya-adarganat, be- 
cause of the non-observation of the effect. 


5. Also (Pleasure and Pain are not forms of cognition), 
inasmuch as the effect, (pleasure or pain), is not observed, where 
(the antecedents of cognition) are present.—359. 


Pleasure or pain is not merely perception or merely inferential 
cognition, since the effect, pleasure or pain, is not observed, where 
contact of the senses atid objects exists, or where there is recognition of 
the universal concomitance (which is the ground of inference), of the 
mark of inference being a property of the minor term, etc. The mean- 
ing, therefore, is as follows: It has been already stated that pleasure 
and pain are not cognition in general, (7. e., non-discriminative cogni- 
tion). Shonld they be cognition in particular (or discriminative 
cognition), they would be either perceptual cognition or cognition in 
the form of tnferencé. (Pleasure and pain cannot be the former), 
inasmuch as the experience of the element of pleasure does not take place 
during the perception of garlands, sandal-paste, etc., on the contact 
of the senses and their object ; nor can they be the latter, since there 
is no experience of the pleasurable or the painful, as the case may be, 
where there exists an inference respecting sandal-paste, otec., or an 
inference respecting fire, etc. In like manner, pleasure and pain being 
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i a se a 


not experienced in any particular act of perception or in particular act 
of inference, they are also not the particulars of that perception or 
that inference.—96. 


Bhasya reads Saticha of X 1.5 as a separate aphorisin, and eaplatns 
it thus: Cognition arises, Sati, 7. ¢., in respect of objects actually exist- 
ing at the moment. Cognition accordingly relates to past, present, and 
future objects. But this is not the case with pleasure and pain. Herein 
also, therefore, there is difference between eognition, on the one hand, 
and pleasure and pain, on the other. 


Above continued : Causes of Pleasure and Pain. 


Upaskdra.—Ho mentions anothers differentiating characteristic. 


CHAAR CHAN UW tore eu 


qemraaae faqicarerrg kka-artha-samavéyi-kArana-antaresn, there 6x- 
isting other canses co-inherent in one and the same object. Tera, 
Drigtatvat, froin the being observed. Becanse they are observed. 


6. (Pleasure and Pain are not form of cognition), because 
they are observed, when there exist other causes co-inherent in one 
and the same object, (s. ¢., the soul).—360. 


‘‘ Of pleasure and pain ”—-such is the complement (of the aphorism). 


In relation to pleasure, uncommon or specific causes co-inherent in one 
aud the same object are dharma or merit, attachment to, or attraction 
fur, pleasure, desire for the cause of pleasure, volition or striving to 
secure the material (cause) of pleasure, and cognition of garlands, 
sandle-paste, ete.; while in relation to pain, they are «adharma or 
demerit, and cognition of thorns and other undesirable object. The 
meaning 18 that (pleasure and pain differ from cognition), inasmuch 
us they are observed on the co-inherence of these causes in one and the 
samel object. But cognition which is non-discriminative, does not at 
al] stand in need of an uncommon cause co-inherent in the same object 
(with it). Discriminative cognition, of course, depends upon a cogni- 
tion of predication or attribution (or judgment), but this is not another 
cause, that is, a cause heterogeneous to the cause of the cognition itself. 
Conjunction of the mind, as being a cause common (to pleasure and 
pain with cognition), does not require inention. Though reminiscence 
requires samskdra, impression or reprodnctiveness, as its specific or 
uncommon cause, yet the difference therefrom is quite obvious, as it is 
for this reason that the difference (of pleasure and pain) has been 
investigated with reference only to cognition or perceptual experience. 
Although in inferential cognition there is dependence upon the recollec- 
tion of pervasion or universal concomitance, the cognition that the mark 
is a property of the minor term, etc., yet it is thrown overboard by 
the very word ‘ antara,’ other, (in the aphorism). The probative sense 
(of the aphorism) is, therefore, that pleasure and pain are different 
from cognition, inasmuch as they are the products of uncommon or 
particular causes, of their own kind, co-existing in the same subs- 
tratum with them, as is the case with reminiscence, and with the first 
sound (in a series of sounds).—6. 
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aa eesti 


An objection answered. 


Upaskdra.—It may be objected; If the difference ef pleasure and pain from cognition 
depend on the difference of their causes, and if the difference of pleasure and pain from each 
other be just like the mutual difference between « pillar and a water-pot, etc., then there oan 
be no mutual difference betweon the body and its parts such as the head, the feet, the back, 
the stomach, etc., there being, in regard to ihese, no difference in their causes, whether they 
be the wtimate atoms, binary atomic aggregates, etc., or blood and semen. 


To meet this objection, he says: 


meq saatag fae: geqat arate 


afexreatextaea: kot R19 
ween Eka-deéa, in the part. efa Iti, such. This. wefeaq Ekasmin, in 
one ‘body). fare: Sirah, the head. gg Pristham, the back. wet Udaram, 
the stomach. asaife Marminani, the vitals. afgys: Tat-viéesah, their 
distinction. afgaieq: at-vigesebhyah, from the distinctions or their 
causes.) 


7. The head, the back, the stomach, the vitals are in the 
parts of one and same (body) ; this their difference (results) from 
the differences thereof (7. e., of their causes).—361, 


‘ Eka-deSa iti ? means, in the part. ‘ Ekasmin ’ means, in the body ; 
- Sirah ’—this is one part ;‘udaram’;‘ pristham ’ ; and ‘ marmméni,’ 
t.¢., the sinews, etc. ; their ‘ vitesah,’ difference in kind, (results). ‘ tat- 
vigesebhyah,’ from the difference in kind of their causes. There, again, 
(7. e., in the case of the heterogeneity of the causes), heterogeneity 
results only from the heterogeneity of the causes (of those causes) ; for, 
the cumbinative causes of the stomach, the back etc., also are not just of 
the same kind as that of the head ; just as the heterogeneity of a spiece 
of eloth, a water-pot, etc., results from the heterogeneity of threads, 
postherds, and other material causes ; heterogeneity being possible, 
in them also, the heterogeneity of threads, postherds, etc., also, results 
from the heterogeneity of fibres, dust, etc. Heterogeneity is, in like 
manner, to be sought in the successive material canses ; for, while the 
ultimate atoms may be common, the heterogeneity of the respective 
material canses universally gives rise to heterogeneity (in their res- 
pective effects) ; whereas homogeneity of the material causes, constitu- 
ted by their substanceness, does not cause such heterogeneity. This is 
the point.—7. 


Bhasya :—read Ekadeée itt of X.i.7 with X.1.6, and explains it 
as giving an additional reason why pleasure and pain cannot be forms 
of cognition, the meaning being that pleasure and pain are localised 
in the body, whereas cognition is not so localised. 


Here ends the first chapter of the tenth book in the Commentary of 
Sankara upon the Vaiéesika Aphorisins. 


Se SS a ST cemmernccmeey 
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BOOK TENTH—CHAPTER SECOND. 
Substance ts the only combinative cause. 


Upaskiva.—As a collateral topic, the author now commences a special discrimination of 
the three causes : 


SUA FoI HATA WRU RU U 


Ita Karanam, causo. gfa Iti, such. gsq Dravye, in substance. #Teqa- 


warqia, Kary ya-samavayat, from the combination of effect. 


1. (It is the combinative) cause”—such (intuition and usage), 
with regard to Substance, (arise) from the combination of effect 


(in it),.—362. 


‘Kfiranam,’ that is, that it is the combinative cause; ‘iti,’ such 
intuition and usage, are to be observed, ‘ dravye, with regard to 
substance. Why so? He gives the reply : ‘ karyya-samav&yat,’ be- 
cause effect, viz., substance, attribute, and action, combine in it 
alone.---l. 


Vivritic* * * * The definition of a cause in general is that 
causality consists in constant antecedence, there existing at the same 
time voidness of failure to produce the effect (that is to say, in Mull’s 
phraseology, causality consists in invariable and unconditional antece- 
dence). There are three kinds of causes, according to their division into 
the combinative or material, non-combinative or formal, and instru- 
mental or efficient. * * * * 


Substance ts effcient cause also. 


Upasktra.—It may be asked: Dothon substances |possess only vombinative causa 


lity ? 


So he says: 
ATM VoL RIN 


aging Samyogat, from conjunction. ay Va, or, and. 


2. And, through conjunction, (Substance becomes the efficient 
or conditional cause also),—363. 


As combinative causality, so also efficient causality, belongs to the 
threads, in the production of a piece of cloth. Inasmuch as conjunction 
of the shuttle and the threads is also a cause of the cloth, the shuttle 
and the thread, are, mediately through that conjunction, also eflicient 
cause of the cloth. The word‘va’is used in a collective sense, 
inasmuch as, though the thread possesses combinative causality to- 
wards the conjuction of the shuttle and the thread, yet it possesses 
efficient causality towards the cloth, mediately through such conjunc- 
tion.—2. 


VivritiicHe says that combinative causality belongs to subs- 
tances, not only because effects combine in them, but also because they 
are fields for the operation of non-combinative causes. 
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— re. 


‘Samyogat’ means because they are the support or substratum 
wherein takes place cénjunction which is the non-combinative cause.* * 


Acttons are non-combinative causes. 


Upaskira,—He explains what causality resides ia Action : 


HI AAAA BAT We Worzsr sv 


ect Karane in the cause. @aaram Samavayat, from combination. 
aif Karmméani, actions. 


3. Through combination in the (combinative) cause, Actions 
(are non-combinarive causes).—364, 


‘ Non-combinative causes”—such is the complement (of the apho- 
rism.) Non-combinative causality is causality combined or co-inherent, 
in one and the same object connected with the state of effect and cause. 
Such causality results either from combination in the same object with 
the effect, or from combination inthe same object with the cause. Of 
these the former is called, in the terminology of the Vargesikas, the 
slighter or minor, and the latter, the greater or major, proximity. If it be 
asked by means of which proximity, then, actions possess non-conbin- 
ative causality towards disjunction, and samskdra or impression ; it is 
here replied, ‘karane samavayat,’ (that it 1s) through combination in the 
combinative cause of conjunction, etc. The meaning, therefore, is that 
non-combinative causality is exercised by action in (the production of) 
conjunction, etc., by means of the minor proximity characterised as 
combination in the same object with the effect.—3. 


1 ‘ ane 2 rp - f F “7 Be apap . 
Certasn Attributes are non-combinative causes, and occasionally 
efficient causes also. 


Upaskéra.—In anticipation of the question as to what kind of causality pertains to 
colow and other attributes residing in the (conssituent) parts, in relation to tho attributes of 
the wholes, he says : 


AM SI SRUPVAAMIMTTA WoL VU | 


way Tatha, so. €&| Ripe, in colour. IAAT AANA KArahasoee: 
artha-samav4yat, through combination in the same obiect with the 
cause. &@ Cha, and, also. 


4. So also in Colour (there is non-combinative causality) 
through combination in the same object with the cause. —365. 


The expression ‘ colour ’ indicates colour, taste, smell, touch, num- 
ber, magnitude or quantity, separateness, gravity, fluidity, viscidity, 
etc. The term ‘so’ extends (the application of) non-combinative causality. 
‘ Karana-eka-artha-samavayat ’: (This non-combinative causality of 
colour, etc.) originates the colour, etc., of the wholes, by means of the 
major proximity (constituted) by (their) combination in the same object 
with the whole, which is the combinative cause of the colour, etc., of that 
whole ; as, for instance, the colour, etc., of the potsherds originate the 
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, colour, etc., in the water-pot, and similarly it should be observed in all 
other cases. The word ‘cha’ implies that occasionally colour, etc., 
possess efficient causality also.—t. 


Bhasya.—reads X. il. -4 as two aphorisms, viz., Vatha rape, and 
Kdrdnat-kartha-Samavdaydarheha. 


Congnnction is a non-combinative cause. 


Upaskdra.—He states that the minor proximity belongs to conjunction while it is a 
non-combinative cause in the origination of substances : 


PUGH TAT: TET UW VLR UN 


eTeqanagay Karana-samaydyat, through combination in the cause. 
aq: Samyogah, conjunction. qeeq Patasya, of the cloth. 


5. Through combination in the (combinative) cause, Conjunc- 
tion (is a non-combinative cause) of the cloth.—366. 


The ineaning is that, through combiuation in the combinative cause, 


conjunction also is @ non-combinative cause, in the produetion of effects. 


such as a piece of cloth, etc., by means of the proximby characterised 
as colmbination in the same object with the effect. The word ‘ cloth ’ 
indicates product substance in general. 


A certain anthor maiitains that if, on the other hand, conjunction 
of part with part be also a non-combinative cause of a piece of cloth 
and the like, then combination in the same object with the cause is also 
(a non-combinative cause).—5. 


Above continued. 


QU paskéra.—Heo says that causality sometimes pertains tu conjunction by means of the 
major proximity : 


SRUFNUAANAT th Pol Vi & 


HNRURCTAAAINT Karaua-karana-samavayat, through combination 
in the cause of the cause. a Cha, and, algo. 


6. And, through combination in the cause of the Cause, 
(conjunction becomes a non-combinative cause by means of the 
major proximity) also.— 367. 


The conjunction, technically termed prachaya, (loose) coalition 
aggregation, and residing in the constituent parts of a bale of cotton,. 
originates magnitude in the bale of cotton. Here the proximity is 
-constituted by combination in the same object with the cause. This is 
the meaning.—6. 

Efficient causes declared. 


Upaskira,—Having thus ascertained causality determined by the combinative cause, he 
begins a new section for ascertaining efficient causality, 


: we (aN 
ayHAAMIA ST WHT Uo 11 Ell 


SE~ a 3p «s |= ~~ 
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ATFAAATN A Samyukta-samava yat, through combination in the con- 
junct. aq Agneh, of fire. aa faery Vaisesikam, distinctive attribute. 


_ 4. The distinctive attribute of Fire, (¢. e., heat), (becomes an 
efficient cause), through combination in the conjunct.—368. 


‘ Vaisesikain,’ diatinctive attribute, ‘ agneh,’ of fire, in other word, 
heat, becomes an efticient cause in relation to the effects (colour, etc.,) 
produced by burning or baking, through combination (of colour, ete..) 
in the conjunct, (i. e., the water-pot placed in fire.) This is indicative - 
in relation to cognition everything possesses efficient causality. Under- 
standing, pleasnre, pain, desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, and 
impression possess efficient causality only. It should be observed that 
this system or elaboration of thought has the purposes of establishing 
the mutual differences of pleasure, etc.—7. i 


ari * * * * The general definition of an efficient cause is 
to be understood to be a cause other than the combinative and non- 
combinative causes. * * * * 


Observances produce adristam as their fruit, on the authority 
of the Veda. 


Upask iva,—Now, iu order to confirm the authoritativeness of the Vedas, he repeate the 
very same statement which has been made by him before : 


ZB ZETIA TBA WATS 
eyqaT Uo RIS N 


qearat Dristinaim, of acts observed or known to be productive of goed. 
qeagimari Drista-prayojandnam, of acts the purpose of which has been 
taught. zara Drista-abhave, in the absence of visible or observed 
faults or defects. Ww: Prayogah, performance. yeaqqry Abhyudayaya, 
for the production of exaltation or adristam. 


8. The performance of acts of observed utility and of acts 
the purpose whereof has been taught (in the sacred writings), is, 
for the production of adristam, (as these teachings are authoritatarie 
being the word of God in whom) the defects found in ordinary 


speakers do not exist. —369. 

‘Dristindm’ means, of acts which have been proved tu be useful by the 
evidence of experience, e¢.y., sacrifices, almsgivings, ablution, and the like. 
Drista-prayojanén4m’ means, of acts the purpose whereof has been 
taught. For, thus, in such precepts as “ He who desires heaven, shall 
perform sacrifice,” ““ He who desires heaven, shall offer oblation in the 
agnihotra sacrifice,” etc., the fruit or purpose is mentioned at once 
along with the injunction ; in some cases, the purpose is given out by 
way of a recommendation, as in “ The pitris or departed ancestors of 
him who studies during these nights, pour down upon, or send down to, 
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him streams of clarified butter and streams of honey,” etc. ; in other 
cases, the purpose is left to be imagined, as in “ He shall perform the 
Visvajit sacrifice,” etc., for, here the purpose is neither mentioned along 
with the injunction nor presented by way of a recommendation, and is 
therefore, suppositional, and (it cannot be any thing bnt heaven), for 
heaven alone should be supposed as the purpose or fruit which is 
charming in itself. That being so, it does not stand to reason that 
these acts which so shortly come to their end, should have causality 
towards the production of fruits or results in the distant future. Hence, 
the meaning is, ‘prayogah, the performance, of these acts, is ‘ abhynda- 
yiya, for the purpose of apérvam, that is, adristam, or deserts. It might 
be objected as follows: This would have been the caso, were the 
authoritativeness of the Vedas a fact. Bnt that is hard to maintain. 
For the authoritativeness of the Vedas as being eternally free from 
faults or defects in themselves, is nut desired by you, (t. e., the Vais- 
cguka), as it is by the Afimdmsé school, inasmuch as yon recognise them 
as tho production of a person, and in that case, it is possible that 
mistake, absence of mind, intention to mislead, and other defects exist- 
ed in the person. To this the reply is given by the phrase, ‘ drista- 


abhive’ which means, there being non-existence of personal defects. 


such as error, absence of mind, desire to mislead, and the like, which 
are found in other persons, namely, in ourselves and others ; inasmuch 
as the Supreme Person, inferred whether as the Creator of the earth or 
as the Speaker of the Vedas, is presented to us entirely under the 
characteristic of freedom frum faults or defects. So that His words 
can neither have no meaning, nor convey a contrary meaning, nor 
convey a useless meaning. It is only impurities caused by error, 
absence of mind, inefficiency of the senses, and the like, due to defec- 
tiveness of the elements constituting the physical organism, the external 
senses, and the mind, that may possibly vitiate speech. But they cannot 
possibly lurk in the word of févara. It has been accordingly de- 
clared :— 


TIMIMAMaA MH Tedesagad Azz | 
a aa a faegra GAA RAAT I 


—Being influenced by passion, ignorance, and the like, a speakei 
may tell untruths. But these do not exist in f&vara. How can He 
speak otherewise (than truthfully) 7—8. 


Note—C/. VI. ii. 1, supra. 


Vivritt.—Thus the Predicables have been ascertained, as also Res- 


emblance and Difference. This Sdstra or System of Self-culture faci- 
litates manana, intellection or ‘thinking about things, in them only 
whose chitta, or inner sense or mind, has been purified by the perfor- 
mance of acts, and notin them whose chitta has not been so purified. 
Observances are productive of purity of chitta, as declared by such 
text of the Veda as “ They desire to know,” etc. The same has been 
mentioned before. ’ He repeats it for further confirmation. 


= al * Observances, * * * when: performed disinteres- 


tedly, do not produce elysian bliss, etc., as their iruit, but produce as 
their result purity of-chatta or intellect, ete., according to the. text of 
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ry ee ee 


the of. Veda, “ They desire to know,” and the Smriti, “ When worldly 
attachment has, by observances, borne its fruits, knowledge is after- 
wards produced.” 


Authoritativeness of the Veda established. 


Upaskéra—It may be urged: The Veda has heen revealed by God,—it is here that there 
is conflict of opinions. 


Accordingly he says : 


ACAMARAIET MATA th Yo RI I] 


agutig Tat-vachanat, from being the word of Him, God. aarqey 
Amniyasya, of the Vedas, matwq Priminyam, authoritativeness ¢falti, 
finis. According to Sridhara, author of Nydya kandati, “” tat refers 
to Risis. 


9. The authoritativeness of the Veda (follows) from its being 
the Word of God.—370. 


‘iti’ indicates the conclusion of the Sdstra or system. The authori- 
tativeness, ‘ d4mnayasya,’ of the Veda, (is derived), ‘ vachanat,’ from its. 
being the composition, ‘tena,’ by Isvara. For, thus,we have already 
proved that the Vedas have a personal author, inasmuch as they are a 
collection of sentences or declarations. Nor can we and others possibly 
he the speakers of them, divided and sub-divided as they are in a thou- 
sand branches, for they treat of objects which transcend the senses, and 
beings of our nature cannot behold objects which transcend the senses. 
Moreover, the Vedas must have been spoken by a trustworthy person, in 
asmuch as they are accepted by men of light and leading. That which is 
not spoken by a trustworthy person, is not accepted by men of light and 
leading, the Vedas are accepted by men of light and leading, therefore 
they have been spoken by a trustworthy person. ‘lo be spoken by a 
trustworthy person is to be declared by a self-governed or independent. 
person ; and to be accepted by men of light and leading is to be 
believed in, and acted upon, by persons attached to all the systems of 
thought. It has been stated before that non-appearance of the fruit or 
result, which occasionally happens, is due to defect or flaw in the act 
or performance, the agent, and the means or requisites. If it be denied 
that this is so, there being no recollection on the part of the agent ; 
we reply that the denial has no value, it having been already proved 
that there is recollection on the part of the agent. The composition 
thereof by Him is proved, inasmuch as they could be declared only 
by au independent person, while such independent power to declare 
the Vedas in their thousand branches is as has been said, impossible 
for beings of our nature. Moreover, since certitude must be the product 
of excellence or superiority, the certitude derived from the Vedas must 
also have excellence for its condition, and excellence must in this case 
be pronounced to be only the speaker’s accurate knowledge of the true 
meaning of the sentences. The speaker of the Veda must, therefore, 
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be one of that description, one who has immediate cognition of heaven, 
uiristam and like other objects; and there is none such but fsvara 
alone. This is well said.—g. 
Note.—Cy. 1.1.3, supra. 
—+— 
The fortunate Sankara, who is the son of Bhavandtha by Bhavaditi, 


and who is devoted to the worship of Siva, has written this commentary 
on the Aphorisins of Nandda. 

Even thongh this production of mine may not find favour with 
thers, nay, may be an object of ridicule with them, yet, (it is hoped), 
it will be adored a thousand times and over by my pupils, out of respect 
for their teacher. - 

oe 

Here ends the second chapter 5) the tenth book in the commentary 
on the Vaigesika Aphorisms by Sri Sankara Misra, son of Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Bhavandtha Misra. 


And complete is also this treatise. 


Ne 
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wareat @ ... VI, ii, 7 
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eqtat: VIL, i; 15 


aa ratmargiaed a faaa VIL,ii, 6 BRAG Arata Heaeaqaa I, ii, 15 


Ue AR ARAM CHAR TR ATATAT- 
syeqagrateat zareqa: VIT, ii, 3 
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faggzreat acagey VIT, i, 21 
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EO 
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ii, 16 
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VIL, ii, 22 
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ta a faraa VEIL, i, 8 
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i) 


TRAMs ahaa g aralacqage 


BITTY VIII, i, 4 

THAT Gone 

WAAAT TH HIATT HEA if 
24 | 
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e225 
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THtigteaTetanr ... V, ii, 25; VIL, 
“i, 24 
wToHSig Farwa VII, ii, 15 
THA AAaa AAT TA 

I, i, 29 
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Yi 3 
wifafanaras ales 


safazn srafacqhatatqes: 
Wills 3 

a aaa a faaez Il, i, 5 
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11,32, Wi, 28 
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i, 1 
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aa freq aféey V, ii, 9 
| ano 
fe ices 
| THAT Fase Vita. 2 
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i, I+ 
aqeatar fyatmt: ... VI, ii, 15 


TAT TOT: [.1, 19 
TU WIG wagaaagey ... I, 
ii, 13 
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TAT SAW: Seated: 
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eve 
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Ti, 33 X19) 


afattoigs eiftag Vile 


Oe 
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Sawaya: A AT: VY, ii, 16 
agg iaaiazaqaqagyta Ee 
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agfagiagetaTa =| THOT: 
Il 1, 2h 
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aaah: seater 
Gy tae 

EAT, inven & 

aeqaiaiaa: C11, i, 8 

aet He EA LV, i, 2 
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aeq Ga fAar gira FT. ae 
i, 8 

AST IAITA AAC: Dy 5.10 

qeamratavaquieaaya y | farreat- 
aq ZUrard i uy, 22 

an aa ay aaiaa Ven 

( awa ) Seotat fi, ait 
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faq CHATTY ala SISTA 
LV 59 

ATA aAsecxa Gana asa 
qgatanta: ataraq ... I, i, 7 


faneranagy  fRarag areai 
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qu fsaraim VI, i,7 
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faaqia ... 1, ii, 5 
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TN get ara arataaq I, i, 23 
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eau... I, i, 10 
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A, 


ul, 4 
| getvafratacareom: ... VIII, i, 10 
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gaeg aawtreyrataz ... II, ii, 33 

faranyaa: Gear: gana aaiafa- 
atamaz ... I, i, 25 
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cafagiqanaiarat qatatai arara- 
darateat avamarfastiaag I, i: 4 
waifanare ... IV, ii, 7 

acniva ... IX, ii, 9 

a a quai cag cagefe<_? (eg!) 
ii 

a atiag faarery ... 11, ii, 29 
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aie faqa: ... IIT, ii, 17 
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aia aratsargqeara,.. IT, ii, 24 
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ansfaatea: ... IX, i, 10 

fact aftacsam ... VII, i, 20 

fratasaty ... II, ii, 27 

fara faeaq ... VII, i, 1g 
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wiarata ... II, ii, 9 
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faga) ... II, i, 20 

frttmaeara ... VII, ii, 16 
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Ver, 23 

frdcaarg athlorat ada a 
fara ... VII, ii 4, 

argafarqaaatags: ... V, i, 10 

arena: ara aqatdariiais 
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Meisgqaqgnaamreg V, ii, 6 


( ATareTEa 


mMafamagy ayHetinisagia- 
ami atd ... V, ii, 1 
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qty waaMNaA WIAs... 11, i, 26 
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AAG LAAT sAIegTa:... VIT, ii, 23 
afexarfggararmed...11, i, 27 
Gafaing safe ... VI, i, 10 
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mga ae qearatafagy 
1,1, 1 
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earafaeqiza ... VII, i, 2 
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saTwaTA .... Vs ii, 12 
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qian a faaa ... IV, ii, 2 
aaAaTUeaTA ... II, ii, 34 
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fexya ITI,i, 19 
afaai cfegarat: ... III, i, 1 
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I, ii, 4 qqaaat agar? fas a 
qaaqae,.. IIT, i, 12 faark 2. I, 15 
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qreeargueaqearae gist aeaatt = TT, i, 14 

Mats an WL TS iyo | faarsfaaraa aaa: ... IT, ii, 20 
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